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RE WE LOSING GOLD is a question that is bound to be of im- 
portance so long as the present volume of currency is outstand- 
ing, depending for its redemption on the gold stock in the Treasury. 
In the last number of the JOURNAL a brief reference was made to the 
fact that in the years from 1889 to 1894 the United States had lost 
considerable gold in the movement of the metal to foreign countries, 
and that this loss had not been made good by the product of our 
mines for the same period. 

On another page of this number will be found a paper on this sub- 
ject by Hon. E. O. Lzxcu, ex-Director of the Mint, questioning the 
accuracy of the figures given by the JOURNAL, but a reference to Mr. 
LEECH’s table (page 511) will show that it does not disprove the cor- 
rectness of our deduction, viz., that there had been a net loss of gold 
in the period. named, but strongly confirms it. Doubtless the va- 
riations in the figures are due to the fact that in our statement the 
imports and exports were for the fiscal year, while the product was 
for the calendar year. Mr. LrE&Ecu’s tables give a more accurate 
statement than the JOURNAL could present from the data then at hand. 

Mr. LEECH very justly says that there is a tendency to exaggerate 
the importance of gold exports, and while this is, especially so as 
applied to occasional and desultory shipments, which the newspapers 
often magnify into events of great moment, it cannot be said that a 
well-definedj movement of this kind, extending over a period of sev- 
eral years, is to be treated lightly. , The loss of more than $250,000, - 
000 of gold by export from 1889 to the present ‘is not a trivial matter. 

Going back to 1878 Mr. LEEcH finds that up to 1888 the net 
imports and the product of our mines added. more than $600,000,000 
to the country’s gold stock, and it is gratifying to note that the losses 
of more recent years have not appreciably diminished that sum. 

It would seem that the so-called Sherman law was the straw that 
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broke the camel’s back, for the unfavorable movement of gold has 
been almost coincident with the operations of that law, which still 
further added to a volume of Government credit currency already 
swollen beyond the limits of safety. 

There is no well-informed person who has any doubts of the 
present or future integrity of our currency system. MRepudiation, in 
any form, is a will-o’-the-wisp that can never materialize; but, on the 
other hand, nothing is to be gained by shutting our eyes to unpleasant 
facts, and the fact to which we alluded last month cannot be con- 
sidered as otherwise than unpleasant—that from 1889 to the present 
time we have lost more than $250,000,000 of gold by export, and that 
this has not been made good by the native product of the United 
States for the same period. 

As Mr. LEEcH observes, this country has chosen to do business 
largely with paper money, and therefore gold goes where there is a 
demand for it. A policy that drives out specie and substitutes paper 
is not a wise one, nor are the continued exports of gold, under the 
existing conditions of our currency, to be viewed with complacency. 





MUNICIPAL BOND INVESTMENTS form a good criterion by which 
to judge of the country’s prosperity, and the degree of activity in 
these securities is usually an index of local financial conditions. A 
large number of private banking firms make the placing of such in- 
vestments on the market their almost exclusive business. These in- 
vestments are. largely made by local investors. Railway securities, 
United States bonds, and the stocks and debentures of manufacturing 
corporations have been the securities in favor with foreign capitalists, 
but the bonds and securities issued for building up the cities and 
towns of the country are better known and appreciated at home. 

By the last census it was shown that the municipal indebtedness 
of the country is greatly in excess of the national debt, and it is esti- 
mated that the debts of States, counties, cities and towns are in- 
creasing at the rate of 125 millions per annum. Many of those who 
talk about the ease with which Secretary CARLISLE could have ob- 
tained a popular loan, forget what an opportunity for investment the 
surplus money of the American public has in municipal bonds. Every 
year there are new improvements rendered necessary by the growth 
of cities and towns. The modern demand for healthy and comfort- 
able conditions of life continually exerts a pressure upon authorities 
to see that the lighting, the pavements, the sewerage and the water 
supply are all up to a right standard. Conditions which older cities 
put up with for years will not be endured to-day in newly laid out 
towns. The fact that towns not only contract debts for these. im- 
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provements, but find people with money to invest in their securities, 
is a very strong proof of the underlying prosperity of the country. 
There have been many conditions surrounding these investments 
that require the utmost care on the part of investors. It is neces- 
sary that the securities should be issued with the most perfect regu- 
larity in accordance with the State laws and local ordinances. These 
difficulties are better understood than they formerly were, and any 
respectable firm of invesment bankers understands what constitutes 
regularity of issue and perfect authenticity in this kind of investment. 
_ The usual plan of operations when a town or municipality issues 
bonds for any purpose, is to invite bids for the whole or for certain 
lots of the issues. The bonds are allotted to the highest responsible 
bidder. There are now in all the chief cities of the United States 
responsible firms of investment bankers, who keep up a competition 
in bidding for the class of bonds mentioned that lowers the rate of 


interest to the borrowers to a very considerable extent. Each of these 


firms has established its reputation for sagacity in the selection of safe 
and profitable investment among a large circle of private investors. 

There are of course black sheep in every business and profession, 
and it would be strange if in the emission of so large an amount of 
debt some frauds did not occur. There have of late been several in- 
stances in which forged municipal bonds have been placed on the 
market by private dealers in these securities, but compared with the 
whole extent of these issues the amounts of the fraud are almost in- 
finitesimal. Whenever any irregularities of this kind attract public 
attention, there are enough suggestions of remedies, some of them 
practical and some otherwise. In order that the investors in muni- 
cipal bonds should be protected from dangers from irregularities, it 
has been suggested that it would be profitable for cities and towns 
making loans to have their securities certified to by some responsible 
trust company in New York. There is no objection to this sugges- 
tion, except the doubt whether the expense of the certificates would 
not counterbalance any advantage the town might gain thereby. 

At present when a responsible firm of investment bankers have 
bidden for and obtained the placing of a.municipal loan, they do vir- 
tually certify the securities when they place them with their regular 
customers. These firms are as much interested as the final investor 
in all the points upon which the goodness of the securities depends, 
and their experience teaches them the conditions which must be satis- 
fied. The joint experience and responsibility of these firms is prob- 
ably much greater than that of the largest trust company. Their per- 
sonal clientage who look to them for advice as to investments, acquire 
confidence as great as they would have in any trust company. 

But even if the plan of having the goodness of all municipal 
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bonds certified by a central trust company could be practicaliy 
carried out, it would not put an end to frauds, and it would not be 
beneficial to investors in one sense. 

While municipal bonds generally lack the absolute security of the 
United States bond, for instance, it is this very uncertainty that 
‘causes them to pay higher rates of interest. It is probably the mod- 
erate degree of uncertainty that surrounds these securities that makes 
them more fascinating as an investment. As a municipality grows 
and prospers its credit increases, and the purchaser of its bonds, when 
it was in an early stage of development, can hope for a premium if 
he holds them long enough. It is probable that the issue of muni- 
cipal and county bonds through the intervention of regular invest- 
ment bankers, is as good a method both for the issuers of the securi- 
ties and the investing public as can be invented. Moreover, it is 
doubtful whether the tendency to the centralization of all financial 
transactions in the hands of trust companies is altogether a healthy 
one. These companies have their proper function and place. Re- 
cently they have shown a disposition to absorb the functions of 
regular commercial banks without keeping the regular banking re- 
serves. This suggestion of having municipal bonds certified by the 
trust companies seems to indicate a desire on their part to absorb 
some of the profits and emoluments of the investment banker. 


—EE—— 





THE CURRENCY CONDITIONS of the country are no doubt much 
better understood by the people than they were a year ago. The 
panic of 1893, the depression which succeeded it, the agitation of the 
currency question in Congress, the agitation of the silver question, 
have all enlightened the minds of men upon a dark subject. It must 
be plain to everyone that with a revenue that will hardly do more 
than meet expenses, the United States cannot, without great diffi- 
‘culty, maintain at par in gold a paper currency entirely too large in 
amount to correspond to the wants of business. 

With 346 millions of legal-tender notes, and 150 millions of Treas- 
ury notes, to say nothing of silver certificates, there has been for the 
last two years an immense accumulation of idle money in the banks 
of New York and other money centres. This mass of idle money at 
these centres reduces the rate of interest until it is below the rate of 
interest in other countries. There is always a large amount of what 
may be called tramp capital, going to and fro seeking the place where 
it will bring the most. This is not necessarily foreign capital. It 
may belong to American as well as to foreign capitalists. If it can 
with the same security get better rates in New York than it can in 
London or Paris, it will stay in New York. If the rates are better 
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abroad it goes abroad. The low rates prevailing in the money centres 
of the United States have driven this tramp capital to other markets. 
When it goes it goes either as merchandise or products or gold. There 
has not been enough exported from the country this season to convey 
all the capital desiring to go abroad, and gold has had to carry the 
remainder. 3 

There is no mystery attendant upon the export of gold and its 
withdrawal from the United States Treasury. This reduction of in- 
terest on call loans at the money centres through a fixed volume of 
currency in excess of the needs of business is a distinct loss to the 
country. If instead of a fixed volume of Government notes the 
paper money of the country consisted solely of the notes of banks, 
redeemed and cancelled when they had finished the business they 
were issued to perform, there would be no accumulation of currency 
at the money centres. As fast as the banks of New York received 
the notes, they would send them to the issuing banks or to a central 
redemption agency for redemption in gold. The rates for call money 
would always be higher in the United States than elsewhere. Nor- 
mally, interest rates should be greater here than in Europe. The 
result would be that the tramp capital would come here to stay. 

There is not the slightest doubt that the prosperity of the United 
States has suffered at least as much from defects in her currency sys- 
tem as it has suffered from all other causes combined. One advan- 
tage of this consideration is that the difficulty mentioned is one that 
can be controlled. It has been raised by mistaken human art, and it 
can be removed by enlightened human art. Failures of crops, storms, 
war, pestilence, may be set down as visitations of Providence, but 
the currency plague is one of human invention. It can be removed 
by the funding of Government notes into bonds, and the authoriza- 
tion of a safe and elastic bank currency. It is useless to talk of other 
remedies for the financial difficulties that beset the country. 

It was hoped that the movement and export of the crops of the 
year would relieve the situation. For a time this acted in two ways, . 
by drawing the surplus money from the centres to the interior, and 
by enabling bills to be drawn against the exported products. The’ 
crop movement appears to be almost at an end, and the rise in the 
price of sterling exchange indicates a return of former conditions and 
a renewal of the gold exports. If these exports were normal, to pay 
the balance of trade against the country on a natural basis, they 
would excite no alarm. They are alarming because they reveal to 
what extent capital at present regards the United States as a country 
inferior to others for profitable investment. The only reason for this 
inferiority is the low interest rates caused by the continually recurring 
redundancy of the currency. 
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The remedy is in the hands of Congress. It is to retire the green- 
backs and the Treasury notes and give the business of issuing the 
paper money of the country to the banks, under proper restrictions. - 


oS 
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THE ADDRESS OF Hon. GRO. N. ALDREDGE, of Texas, at the con- 
vention of the American Bankers’ Association, in Atlanta, on October 
16th, indicates that the men who know how to present truths forcibly 
to the masses of the people have at length taken up the currency 
question. It is a sad reflection that for a number of years, upon this ‘ 
particular question, the men who have had the ability to attract the 
popular attention, or the reputation to compel it, have made the in- 
tricacies of the subject more dark and puzzling to the average man, 
rather than throwing light upon them. Those who write or speak for 
an audience having a moderate degree of mental training, are not 
obliged to resort to the rhetorical devices and expedients which are 
necessary in order to hold the attention and penetrate the understand- 
ing of those to whom the subject is comparatively strange. 

The history of the struggle against the greenback party is very 
like that of the struggle against the misuse of silver as money. In 
the inception of the greenback craze, there were a large number of 
distinguished men who ought to have known better, who became its 
advocates, and it was largely due to the darkening of counsel by 
these men that the craze attained such proportions. It was only 
when men of a similar class as to ability took up the defense of 
sound and honest money that the rag baby was laid at rest. 

The address of Judge ALDREDGE shows how so difficult a subject 
as that of the money standard in its relations to the affairs of every- 
day life can be made plain and even entertaining to the least cultivated 
intellect. A few men like Judge ALDREDGE, armed with the truth 
and with their own bright ways of presenting it, would soon puncture 
any fallacy, no matter how skillfully it had been settled in the minds 
-of the people by the devices of demagogues. 


———— 
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; SECRETARY CARLISLE’S ADDRESS before the Massachusetts Re- 
form Club in Boston on October 12, while generally made up of 
representations of the evil effects of a currency of Government notes, , 
which have been reiterated again and again, contains one or two new 
points, which cannot fail to have weight with Congress when it shall 
consider the currency question at the next session. 

One point the Secretary makes is that whether the free coinage of 
silver shall be authorized or no, the question of the recurring redemp- 
tion of legal-tender and Treasury notes will still have to be met. 

All of these notes, amounting to over 500 millions of dollars, are 
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indisputably redeemable in coin. The adoption of free coinage would 
not relieve the Treasury. in the slightest degree from the necessity of 
redeeming its notes on presentation, nor would it enable the Govern- 
ment to obtain any greater supply of coin with which to effect their 
redemption. The only way the Government could obtain silver dol- 
lars would be by taxation or by issuing bonds. This point is made 
| by the Secretary to reconcile the free coinage men to the necessity of 
the retirement of the Government notes. In speaking of the mistakes 
in the currency laws of the United States, the Secretary says: 

‘* The first great mistake in our currency legislation was made in 
the Act of February 25, 1862, which authorized the Secretary of the 
Treasury to issue United States notes to the amount of 150 millions 
of dollars, and made them a legal tender.” 

In making this statement the Secretary is in line with many who 
believe the late Civil War could have been successfully financiered 
without the passage of the legal-tender law. But it seems to smack 
somewhat of partisanship, and at all events it is not good policy, to 
assail the wisdom of the legal-tender Act as a war measure. Prob- 
ably an overwhelming majority of the voters of the North would 
scout at the idea that the war could have been successful without the 
legal-tender note. It arouses unnecessary controversy to assail the 
war record of the greenback at this late day. Moreover, the original 
legal-tender note was fundable into United States six per cent. bonds, 
at the pleasure of the holder. If this provision of the first legal-ten- 
der Act had not been abrogated by Congress, not a greenback would 
have been in circulation within a year after the close of the war. __ 

The Hon. E. G. SPAULDING, the father of the legal-tender note, 
deplores in his book the taking away from the greenback the funding 
privilege. It was this later Act of March-3, 1863, that saddled the 
legal-tender notes upon the country as a permanent currency. 

The late Jno. Jay KNOX says in his work on United States Notes: 

That portion of the Act of March 3, 1863, which repealed the 
right to fund legal tenders into five-twenty bonds, as printed on the 
back of the notes, was not only a violation of the contract with the 
holder, but also an obvious financial mistake.” 

In his address, Secretary CARLISLE recites that since January 1, 
4 1879, the United States has redeemed in gold $310,000,000 of the old 
legal-tender notes, and since July 14, 1890, over $75,000,000 of the 
Treasury notes authorized upon the latter date. In other words, if the 
legal-tender notes had been cancelled when redeemed, and not reis- 
sued, there would now be outstanding about $36,000,000 only, and of 
the Treasury notes about $70,000,000 only. | 

The provision of the Act of May 14, 1878, which compels the 
Secretary to maintain $346,681,016 of legal-tender notes outstanding, 
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forces him to reissue all that are redeemed in gold. The Govern- 
ment’sjtask becomes like that of Sisyphus, who is condemned in 
Hades to continually roll a great stone to the top of a hill, only to see 
it roll back to the foot. 

The cost of the legal-tender currency in bonds and interest, to 
maintain its ever recurring redemption, has already exceeded by 
ninety-eight millions the amount it would have taken to fund the 
notes on January 1, 1879. The future cost cannot be estimated, be- 
cause there can be no limit to it, unless Congress shall permit either 
the immediate or the gradual retirement of the demand obligations. 

The Secretary dwelt with much earnestness upon the effect on the 
business of the country of the continually arising apprehensions in the 
minds of business men as to the ability of the Government to main- 
tain the gold standard. Any trenching on the limit of the gold 
reserve at once arouses these apprehensions, and the Secretary says: 

‘‘ The losses already sustained on this account are almost beyond 
computation, and there is no good reason to believe that the country 
can escape further injury in the future if the policy of the Govern- 
ment is unchanged in this respect.” 
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THE DIRECTOR OF THE MINT has recently furnished some advance 
estimates of the production of gold during the year 1895. These es- 
timates are of course subject to later revision, but while there may 
be changes in the details of the production of different countries, the 
general result will not be greatly changed. 

It is of course most difficult to obtain accurate returns of the pro- 
duction of gold, but the usual error is in making it too small rather 
than too great. The sources of information are the transportation 
companies, such producers as are willing to make returns, and the 
receipts of the mints and bullion markets. Large amounts of gold 
are no doubt carried into circulation of which no trace can be found. - 
The visible sources of information are apt to make the supply seem 
less than it really is. 

The returns for 1894, now nearly perfected, show a production of 
$180,000,000, an increase of $23,000,000 over the production of 1893. 
The estimates for 1895 seem to warrant the belief that the product 
for this year will exceed that of 1894 by $20,000,000, making a total 
production of $200,000,000. Three-quarters of the amount come 
from the United States, South Africa, Australia, and Russia. 

This great increase in gold production during the past three years 
is another proof of the supply answering to the requirements of the 
demand. The demonetization of silver, and the greater demand for 
gold in consequence thereof, have incited the miners to abandon the 
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search for the cheaper: metal-and to seek out the dearer. New mines 
and new regions of gold production have been discovered and placed 
under contribution. There does not now seem, in view of this in- 
creased production of gold, any fear that the lugubrious prophecies 
by the bimetallists as to dearth of gold will be realized. 

The increase in production is greater than any since the days of 
the discovery of gold in Australia and California. With the great 
output of gold in the fifties, apprehensions as to undue cheapening of 
the metal were felt. With the increased output of 1895, if there are 
any fears at all, it will be that gold may become too plentiful. 


—E 
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Ex-Gov. WILLIAM R. MERRIAM, of Minnesota, addressed the 
recent convention of the American Bankers’ Association on the sub- 
ject of our future currency. The address was a thoughtful resume 
of a number of suggestions that have been made relative to the 
reform of the currency laws of the United States. 

The conclusions reached were that the future currency must be 
national in character, that a State bank currency would only create 
confusion, and is a system which the country has outgrown; that the 
suggestion of a large central bank must be dismissed as incompat- 
ible with American ideas; that the Canadian system of banks with 
branches is liable to a similar objection. It no doubt suits the polit- 
ical and financial conditions prevailing in the Dominion. Some of the 
features of this system may safely be incorporated into the plan for 
our future currency. : 

The Governor finally suggests the adoption of a portion of the 
plan recommended by Secretary CARLISLE at the last session of Con- 
gress. Each National bank is to deposit forty per cent. of its capi- 
tal in legal-tender notes with the Treasurer of the United States, 
and to receive an equal amount in bank notes for issue. In addition 
the bank is to receive sixty per cent. of its capital in notes, to be se- 
cured by its general assets and a safety fund. This safety fund is to 
be made up by a deposit of five per cent. of the capital of each bank 
with the Treasurer of the United States. In addition, a five per cent. 
redemption fund in gold is to be maintained in the Treasury. To con- 
trol any tendency there might be to redundancy of the currency, the 
Governor advocates a tax of two per cent. upon the unsecured notes. 
This tax would cause them to be redeemed and cancelled when not 
required by the business of the country. It would pay the expenses 

of the office of the Comptroller and of printing, issuing and redeem- 
ing the notes, and afford a révenue to the Government. 

The principle of the plan suggested by Gov. MERRIAM, viz. : of 
using the greenbacks as a basis for bank circulation, was first sug- 
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gested by the editor of the JOURNAL in a paper presented to the 
American Bankers’ Association, at Baltimore, in October, 1894, and 
printed in the proceedings of the association for that year. Pam- 
phlets containing this plan were sent to bankers, members of Con- 
gress, and to the financial officers of the Government. 

The RHopEs plan advocated the issue of circulating notes by 
National banks to the extent of 125 per cent. upon legal-tender and 
Treasury notes deposited, the total amount issued by any one bank, 
however, not to exceed ninety per cent. of its capital stock. It advo- 
cated a safety fund to be raised by a tax on circulation, the proceeds 
of this tax being also used to pay the expenses of the system. The 
idea was adopted by Mr. CARLISLE in a modified form. It seems to 
have been the Secretary’s idea to combine 4s many as possible of the 
plans prominently before the public in his recommendations to Con- 
gress. He, therefore, took part of the RHopEs plan, part of the 
Baltimore plan, and part of the State bank plan. There are several 
ways of applying the principle, but. if the circulation privilege is to 
be granted to the National banks in such a manner as to enable them 
to furnish a safe and elastic currency, that originally suggested in 
the RHODEs paper at Baltimore cannot be surpassed. 

It disposes of and takes out of circulation a large amount of Gov- 
ernment notes. It thus relieves to a great extent the pressure on the 
gold reserve, and gives a wider field for bank circulation. It does 
not encourage excessive issues, as it restricts the total issue of each 
bank to 90 per cent. of its capital. The unsecured notes under it are 
less than under the CARLISLE plan, and yet there is ample limit for 
expansion when required. Under it the banks are left more free to 
decide whether they desire to, take out circulation or not. 

Gov. MERRIAM’s modification will require a bank to put up with 
the Treasurer, in .greenbacks, forty per cent. of its capital before it 
can get a single unsecured note. The RHODEs plan allows a bank to 
_ put up any round sum in greenbacks, and to receive 125 per cent. 
thereof in notes. It might not be well to permit deposits of less than 
$5,000, but with some such limit banks should be left to their own 
judgment as to the issue and retirement of notes. The RHODEs plan 
insures a more gradual substitution of bank notes for Government 
notes, and can excite no apprehension of business disturbances. 

All the ideas contained in Gov. MERRIAM’s address have at one 
time or another received the approval of the JOURNAL. While, there- 
fore, his views on the currency may not be novel, they are in line 
with the soundest thought of the times, and Gov. MERRIAM is deserv- 
ing of commendation for his succinct and accurate presentation of his 
plan to the distinguished and intelligent body of bankers convened at 
Atlanta. 















STATE BANKS AND CURRENCY REFORM. 





The question whether State banks shall issue currency or not will doubt- 
less arise again and become a disturbing element when Congress again takes 
up the settlement of the finances of the United States. It is not improbable 
that if it were not for the friends of State bank notes that the bank cur- 
rency issue might have been settled at the last session of Congress. The bill 
introduced upon the recommendations of Mr. Carlisle was very much weak- 
ened by the feature undertaking to permit State banks to issue notes to cir- 
culate as money. It is therefore important, in arriving at any proper con- 
clusion, to take into consideration the attitude of the State banks and the 
grounds on which the right to issue cireulating notes is demanded for them. 

It may not be generally known that the right of States to charter banks 
and granting them the privilege of issuing circulating notes has been dis- 
puted by very eminent authorities. Daniel Webster held that the States, 
not having the power to coin money, have not the power to permit the issue 
of what becomes the actual and almost universal substitute for money. 
Justice Story, in his commentaries on the Constitution, mentions this opinion 
with approval. Webster, indeed, intimated that issues by State banks may 
be permitted by the general Government, which reserves to itself the right to 
regulate and restrain them at pleasure. This appears to be the correct 
theory to follow when the actual history of banking in the United States is 
considered. 

Almost from the very beginning of the Federal Government there have 
been banks chartered by the several States, with the privilege of issuing 
notes to circulate as money, as far as it could be given by the States. In 1864 
the Federal Government practically put an end to the circulation of State 
bank notes by imposing a tax of ten per cent. upon their use. The validity 
of this tax was tested in the courts, and the court of final resort decided in 
its favor. 

The constitutional powers of the State to grani a charter to private cap- 
italists to organize a bank, with the privilege of issuing notes, does not ap- 
pear to have come up in the courts. In the famous case of Briscoe vs. Bank 
of Kentucky, the U. 8S. Supreme Court held that a note of circulation, issued 
by a State, involving the faith of the State, and designed to circulate as 
money on the credit of the State, was unconstitutional. The capital of the 
Bank of Kentucky, the notes of which were in en was principally if 
not entirely furnished by the State. — 

This case does not, therefore, touch the point whether a State has, under 
the Constitution, the right to empower private parties to organize a bank and 
issue circulating notes resting not on the faith or credit of the State, but on 
the faith and credit of the stockholders of the bank. Webster’s view was 
that this was unconstitutional, because by the Constitution the right to coin 
money was restricted to the Federal Government. If the notes of these 
State banks did not interfere with the coined money of the realm there might 
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be no question as to their constitutionality, but as it seemed impossible that 
the circulation of such notes should not interfere with coined money, sup- 
planting and driving it out, Webster concluded them to be unconstitutional. 
Still he seems to have intimated that they might be constitutional if Con- 
gress could regulate and restrain them as the Government of Great Britain 
regulates the issues of private banks in that country. | 

On the whole, the wisest conclusion to reach on this point seems to be 
that, as it has been decided by the Supreme Court of the United States that 
Congress can by taxation restrict or absolutely prevent State bank issues, the 
right to grant the privilege to private parties to organize banks with the right 
to issue circulating notes is constitutional until the Federal Government sees 
fit to interfere with it. 

Rightly or wrongly during the Civil War it was decided that it was neces- 
sary to supersede State bank issues by notes of a national character. What- 
ever faults as a currency United States notes and National bank notes may 
have, they have the one shining qualification that they are as good in one 
State as another, that they are national in character, and circulate without 
discount from one end of the land to the other. It is this prominent virtue 
which attaches people to them, and all arguments in favor of removing their 
faults are met by the tacit supposition that the substitutes provided will not 
possess the national character. It is this fear of a local currency at a dis- 
count away from home that enables the supporters of the present legal-ten- 
der and bank currency to prevent any measures of reform. 

It is therefore necessary that all idea of effecting reform by means of State 
bank issues, however good they might be made, must be given up. The re- 
formed currency, before anything else, must be national in its character. 
This can be brought about by National banks only. If the privilege of the 
new circulation be granted to National banks only, no injustice is done to 
State banks, because nothing prevents them from becoming National banks. 

Congress will of course have to satisfy the State bank party. This it 
must do, first by insisting on the impossibility of a reformed currency of — 
national character on State bank lines, and second by granting such liberal 
privileges to the National banks that the State banks will find it to their in- 
terest to enlist their capital under the national laws. The State bankers, 
therefore, should be the strongest advocates of a liberal National bank cur- 
rency law. By supporting such a law from the first gracefully and liberally, 


they will in the end gain the greatest possible benefit for themselves. 





AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION.—A full and accurate report of the 
proceedings of the convention of the American Bankers’ Association, held at 
Atlanta, Ga., last month, will be found in this number. Though no united 
action was taken by the association with reference to any new currency legis- | 
tion, there were several currency plans presented by individual members 
which will be found in our report. The provision made for the admission of 
additional representatives from State associations is progressive and will 
probably tend to forestall the movement recently inaugurated for a new 
national organization. 

Atlanta entertained the convention most hospitably, the bankers, business 
men and the press all contributing to the success and pleasure of the meeting 
in the historic Southern city. 


















































*EUGENE H. PULLEN. 





PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





Eugene H. Pullen, Vice-President of the National Bank of the Republic; 
of New York, was on October 17, 1895, unanimomely elected President of the 
American Bankers’ Association. 

Mr. Pullen began his banking career in the above-named bank, November 
5, 1861, and is now in the thirty-fourth year of his service. At that time his 
brother-in-law, Robert H. Lowry, was the Cashier of that institution. 

January 13, 1874, he was elected Assistant Cashier. 

January 15, 1879, he was elected Cashier. 

March 1, 1892, he was elected Vice-President. 

This is the simple record of a banking career that has embraced a wide 
experience and has been marked by rare ability and constant devotion to the 
duties of each of the positions enumerated. It is a record that needs no 
embellishments of words or phrases. To rise by successive steps to next to 
the highest executive position in one of the great banks of New York, is an 
achievement that proclaims itself. | 

Mr. Pullen has made a careful study of the details cf banking not only as 
regards the workings of his particular institution, but he is thoroughly famil- 
iar with the banking and commercial laws and usages of most of the States 
of the Union—a knowledge that is of the highest utility in conducting a large 
metropolitan bank. 

Like many of the other leading bank officials of the city he has been noted 
for assisting young men in gaining lucrative and honorable positions, having 
trained forty-five young men in the National Bank of the Republic, thirty of 
whom now occupy important places in the bank, many of the others finding 
employment in official or clerica] stations in other banks and business houses. 

During his leisure hours Mr. Pullen has given some attention to literary 
pursuits, contributing to the press and lecturing in various cities with marked 
success. At the recent convention at Atlanta he delivered his lecture 
‘* Behind the Scenes,” for the benefit of the Grady Hospital, and is to give 
the same lecture in Baltimore (his native city) this winter for the benefit of 
the Ladies’ Hospital Fund. While he is an intensely practical man, Mr. 
Pullen’s lectures and writings are marked by elevated and refined diction, 
and evince an intimate knowledge of the world’s best thought. He is gifted 
with a remarkably retentive memory. Some of his impromptu addresses at 
the bankers’ conventions have been especially felicitous, and have justly 
established his reputation as an eloquent and forceful speaker. 

But these are only the recreations of leisure hours. Mr. Pullen is first of ~ 
all a banker, and his life work has been in the bank of which he is now Vice- 





* A steel-plate portrait of Mr. Pullen, engraved expressly for RHODES’ JOURNAL OF BANK- 
ING, appears in this number as a title illustration. 
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President. He is a lover of home life, and passes nearly all of his time there 
when not engaged at the bank. — 

The presidency of the American Bankers’ Association came to Mr. Pullen 
unsought and unexpected, but the honor is appreciated as a generous recog- 
nition of his services as chairman of the executive council for three years. 








TAXATION OF BAnKS.—The subject of bank taxation has recently excited 
more attention than usual through the reduction of the capital of some very 
prominent banks in New York and Chicago. The national banking law per- 
mits the State authorities to tax National banking associations upon their 
shares as moneyed capital in the hands of individual shareholders. Natur- 
ally for such a bank to reduce the number of its shares of stock, is an 
obvious way to lessen the taxation which it must pay for its stockholders or 
which they must pay for themselves. This heavy taxation of bank shares, 
whether National or State, by State authorities has in the long run the effect 
of lessening capital in proportion to deposits and other liabilities. 

The capital of a bank is the greatest security that depositors have, and 
any public policy that lessens it in proportion to deposits is an unfair policy 
towards saving and enterprising people. 

The gradual decrease of the capital of the National banks as compared 
with their deposits during the last twenty years has already been pointed out 
in-the JOURNAL. The precise data to show the inequality and injustice with 
which State and municipal taxation bears upon National banks in different 
States and even in different localities in the same State, have never been col- 
lected. In almost all of the States there have been long and bitter contro- 
versies between the banks and the State authorities in regard to the interpre- 
tation to be put upon the law authorizing the State and municipal taxation 
of National bank stock. As a rule the courts have generally sustained the 
contention of the State authorities in preference to that of the banks, and 
the latter have of late been quietly enduring what there seems to be no 
remedy for in the courts, viz.,’an unjust discrimination in State and 
municipal taxation that places them at a disadvantage with other classes of 
financial institutions. 

' The Federal Government for a long time taxed the capital and deposits of 
National banks, as well as their circulation. Capital invested in United 
States bonds was, however, exempted. There was also the stamp tax on 
bank checks. Ali of these taxes except one per cent. per annum on circulat- 
ing notes have been repealed. The amounts paid to the Federal Government 
therefore are now very light. It is the State taxation of bank shares that is 
burdensome. As Congress in the first place granted the privilege of taxing 
National banks to the States, and as the States without this express grant of 


- power, could not, as the Supreme Court of the United States has decided, 


have taxed them at all, it is easily within the power of Congress to regulate 
the degree of this taxation. It is certainly the duty of Congress to do so, if 
it is a fact, as is so often asserted, that National banks in different localities 
are obliged to submit to different degrees of taxation. The work of gather- 
ing the necessary statistics is the first step in this direction. The result will 
show whether there are inequalities in the taxes imposed. If there are such 
inequalities it is plainly the duty of Congress to remedy. them. 


























OUR INCREASING GOLD STOCK. 





I have read the article entitled ‘‘Gold Exports and Production” in the 
October number of the JOURNAL OF BANKING. You say: 

“There are some people who profess to see no cause for alarm in the continued heavy 
excess of the gold exports from the United States, and they seek to belittle the effect of 
this movement upon the business of the country by pointing out that while we are in 
fact making large net exports of the metal this is offset by the increased product of our 
mines. It is to be regretted that the facts do not bear out this assertion ; on the contrary 
they show that the country is not only a heavy loser of gold in thé movement of the metal 
between this country and Europe, but that this loss is not made up by the product of our 
mines.’’ 

Then follows a statement purporting to show the net exports of gold and 
the product of the mines of this country for the last six years, from which it 
would appear that the net loss of gold to the United States during a period of 
six years was something over $6,000,000, or about $1,000,000 annually. The 
total for the six years is less than the amount of gold exported frequently 
from London in a single week. No allowance has been made for gold from 
ores and base bars produced in Mexico and British Columbia, which are 
refined in this country and practically become a portion of our native pro- 
duct. Moreover the figures presented in the table are not accurate. You have 
compared the net exports for fiscal years with the product for calendar years. 
Purely as a matter of statistics I send you the correct figures, as follows: 


Net GoD EXPORTS AND PRODUCTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 











: Net gold ex- Gold 
CALENDAR YEARS. ports. | : 
JJ $38,886,753 800,000 
WG occauuecsaues GNP NNR nT RS 8,715,712 #59845 000 
Wc ls ee 88,888,571 | 38,175,000 
JJJ 58,570,586 | 83,000,000 
7 RRS al a aia aS EY a Le 6,730,058 | 35,955,000 
MDG cc. sales odes 80,688,146 | . 39,500,000 
Totals.......cccccceccccscevcceccecsces soccsssccescsee| $822,420,776 | $207,275,000 











The deduction from the figures is not altered materially. 
I also send you herewith a statement showing the net gold exports from 
Australasia and the production of the mines for the same years. | 





NET GOLD EXPORTS AND PRODUCTION OF AUSTRALASIA. 
| Net gold ex- Gold 
ports. 
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Australia has for many years ranked next to the United States in the pro- 
duct of gold. You will note that the net exports of gold as a rule approximate 
the product of the mines. The same would apply to South Africa and Russia. 
All of which goes to prove that gold does not differ from other products. It 
goes where there is a demand for it. We have chosen to do business here 
with paper money, hence gold goes where people require it for money. 

The point that I made in the September number of your JOURNAL was 
that aside from our bad currency condition desultory exports of gold in 
August and September do not affect any industry or business in this country, 
and that as a matter of fact, which statistics show to be true, the addition to 
our gold stock from the output of our own mines and those of Mexico, Cen- 
tral America and British Columbia (which product is refined in this country 
and practically becomes our own product) more than offsets the entire loss of 
gold by export. If you go back of 1889—the first year which you take in your 
statement—beginning say with 1878 (fiscal years) the imports of gold into this 
country largely exceeded the exports, as will be seen from the following table: 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD TO AND FROM THE UNITED STATES 
AND PRODUCT OF THE MINES. 
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Total excess of imports, 11 years 
Total excess of exports, 11 years 


Net excess of imports over exports 





Total gain of gold 

The excess of net imports was $224,192,846, aside from native product, 
which for the calendar years 1878-1888 amounted to $387,075,000 additional, 
a total gain of gold in eleven years of $611,267,846. 

I repeat that but for the large issue of paper money by the Government 
and the enormous purchases of silver bullion represented in circulation by 
coin certificates and legal-tender notes, the fact that gold was exported would 
have no particular significance as affecting the general business of the country 
any more than the export of any other product of our soil, mines or mills. 
So long as the occasional shipments of gold from New York to Europe are 
kept constantly to the front, it is an important and reassuring fact, none the 
less a fact than the ‘exports. from. our. door, that we are adding to our gold 

stock from new product of this continent about a million dollars each week. 
: E. O. LEECH. 











BANKING LAW DEPARTMENT. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS. 








All the late«t decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States Courts and State Courts 
of last resort will be found in the JOURNAL’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 
Attention is also directed to the “Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in this 


Department. 





SPECIAL DHPOSITS—LIABILITY OF BANK WHERE SPECIAL DEPOSIT+I8 
STOLEN BY HEMPLOYEE—DILIGENVE REQUIRED IN SUPERVISING 
CONDUCT OF EMPLOYEES. 

Supreme Court of Georgia, February 18, 1895. 

MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK vs. CARHARTT. 

Where a special deposit is lost through the dishonesty of an employee of the bank, the bank, 
to relieve itself from liability therefor, must show that reasonable care and cireumspec- 
tion were exercised, not only in selecting the employee for his position, but also in 
retaining him therein. 

Where the depositor has proven the authority of the officer to receive a special deposit, and 
produced his receipt therefor, and proved the failure to deliver the property on demand, 
he has established a prima facie case against the bank. 





LUMPKIN, J.: The case now before us is quite similar to that of Bank vs. 
Guilmartin (88 Ga. 797 and 93 Ga. 503), in which this court dealt at length 
with the duties and liabilities incurred by a bank in accepting from one of its 
customers a special deposit, under circumstances which, in law, would create 
a gratuitous bailment. In view of the elaborate discussion of the subject 
then entered into, it will not be necessary in this opinion to again cite the 
numerous authorities in support of the rule that it is incumbent upon a bank, 
in order to vindicate its diligence where the loss of a special deposit occurs. 
through the negligence or dishonesty of one of its employees, to show reason- 
able care and circumspection on its part, both as regards the selection of such 
employee in the first instance, and as to his subsequent retention in a position 
of trust. Our present endeavor will therefore be simply to show the applica- 
tion of this rule to the facts of the case at bar. 

1. The plaintiff having satisfactorily proved authority on the part of the 
defendant’s Cashier to receive and receipt for the special deposit in question, 
a prima facie case was made out by them introducing in evidence the receipt 
given by the Cashier, and proving a failure to deliver the property on demand. 
Under section 2064 of the Code, the burden would thus be cast upon the 
defendant of showing it had exercised, at least, slight diligence in the care 
and keeping of the property. ¢ 

2. The defendant sought to escape liability on the ground that the loss 
of plaintiff's property was sustained through no negligence on its part, but 
was due solely to the wrongful conduet of its defaulting Cashier, who had 
embezzled not only the special deposit of the plaintiff, but also a considerable 
amount of valuable property belonging to the bank itself. In support of this 


defense, evidence was introduced to show that all requisite diligence had been 
2 
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observed in the selection of the Cashier; that he had remained in the service 
of the bank many years, and had gained the implicit confidence of its manag- 
ing officers; and that, up to about three years previous to the discovery of 
the theft, his reputation was not merely good, but ‘‘he stood in the commu- 
nity for honesty and integrity as high as any man.” No definite account, 
however, was given of the Cashier, either as to his reputation or conduct, 
during the three years next preceding the discovery of his defalcation. It 
does not appear that during this period any effort was made on the part of 
the officials of the bank to inquire into or even casually scrutinize the conduct 
or habits of the Cashier, and determine for themselves his true character for 
honesty and integrity, or to exercise even a slight supervision over the import- 
ant affairs with which he was intrusted. On the contrary, it would seem 
that they allowed themselves to be lulled into a state of tranquil inactivity by 
the sense of fancied security they derived from the assumption that, as he had 
in the past proved faithful to his trust, he must surely remain equally trust- 
worthy in the future. 

In the argument before us it was earnestly insisted by counsel for the 
plaintiff in error that the officials of the bank had done all that could reason- 
ably be expected of them in regard to informing themselves as to the real 
character of the Cashier; for, as was argued, it having been once definitely 
ascertained by them that his reputation for honesty and integrity was above 
suspicion, they had a right to rely upon the presumption of law that he would 
remain honest and reliable. While this contention is ingenious and was 
strongly stated, it cannot be accepted as sound. Presumptions of this kind 
are raised by law as mere rules of evidence, and have no application whatever 
to the conduct of men in the ordinary affairs of life; being designed merely 
to expedite and assist judicial investigation, and not being intended to influ- 
ence or justify the acts, or omissions to act, of those upon whom is devolved 
the performance of legal duties, nor to set up a standard by which their dili- 
gence shall be measured and tested. The application of these rules of 
evidence in the conduct of every-day business affairs would often lead to 
absolute absurdities. For instance, how could it be said that a banker, 
implicitly relying upon the vague presumption of law that every one is honest 
until the contrary is shown, would be justified in piling up money intrusted 
to his care in the middle of the street, and leaving it there to take care of 
itself. "We cannot reach the conclusion that the showing of diligence made 
by the defendant in the present case reasonably met the requirements of the 
law. The rule, as laid down by the Supreme Court of the United States in 
Presten vs. Prather (137 U. 8. 604), and as universally recognized, is that 
‘‘persons depositing valuable articles with banks for safe-keeping without 
reward have a right to expect that such measures will be taken as will ordi- 
narily secure them from burglars outside and from thieves within; that, when- 
ever ground for suspicion arises, an examination will be made to see that they 
have not been abstracted or tampered with; that competent men, both as to 
ability and integrity, for the discharge of these duties, will be employed; and 
that they will be removed whenever found wanting in either of these. particu- 
lars.” The requirement that not only must due diligence be observed in 
selecting a Cashier in the first place, but that some degree of supervision over 
him, with a view to ascertaining whether he should be retained, ought to be 
exercised, is by no means a harsh one. Indeed, the rule of diligence applica- 
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ble to banks is a very material modification in their favor of that governing 
ordinary bailees. Usually, where a bailee is intrusted with valuable property, 
he cannot shift his responsibility of accounting for it by showing that a 
wrongful conversion of the property was committed by another person to 
whom he delegated the duty imposed upon himself alone; for, as a general 
rule, he would be held to have employed such other person at his own peril, 
and every act of his agent would, in law, be the act of himself. It is only 
that the law looks to the intention of the parties, where property is deposited 
with a bank for safe-keeping, that the strict rule as to bailments is relaxed, 
and a bank is allowed to discharge itself from liability by showing that, 
although loss occurred through the dishonesty of its agents, it had itself exer- 
cised due care and circumspection, both as to their selection in the first place, 
and as to their retention in office thereafter. A corporation can act only 
through its agents; and it is evident that, when a person makes a special 
deposit with a bank, he understands that his property must, of necessity, be 
placed in the keeping of employees in the service of the corporation. There- 
fore he is held to tacitly agree that he will not attempt to hold the bank 
responsible for loss if it in good faith takes all reasonable precautions in hav- 
ing suitable and competent agents to discharge the trust delegated to it. 
However, it is not true that in such case the depositor consents that the duty 
raised by the bailment may be shifted upon the shoulders of persons other 
than the bailee. This duty remains owing by the bailee alone. The deposi- 
tor simply assents to the employment by the bailee of agents to aid it in the 
performance of such duty, the effect of which is merely to change the test of 
liability resting upon the bailee in case of loss. 

The Court below fully, but concisely, charged the jury as to the manner 
in which the defendant could vindicate its diligence in regard to the employ- 
ment and retention of its Cashier. The only possible objection to the charge 
we have been able to discover is that the Judge instructed the jury, in effect, 
that it was incumbent on the bank to show that, during the whole term of 
the bailment, it had exercised, at least, a slight supervision over its Cashier, 
and that, in so doing, no indications of dishonesty, or other reason for dis- 
trusting him, had appeared. After careful reflection, we feel safe in reaching 
the conclusion that this was not stating the rule too strongly against the 
defendant. The duty imposed by law upon a bank to remove from its service 
an employee who has become wanting either in ability or integrity necessarily 
comprehends the incidental requirement of maintaining a reasonable surveil- 
lance or supervision over such employee; else, how is the bank to know when 
such a duty of removal arises? Certainly, where a bank is called upon to 
explain its non-observance, it cannot be deemed a sufficient answer that the 
bank failed to comply with this duty simply because it was not aware that 
the time’for its observance had arrived, when it was within the power of the 
bank, by the exercise of but slight diligence, to have fully informed itself 
that the necessity to act, and to act promptly, was at hand. The duty of a 
bailee to provide competent agents to care for the property of the bailor may 
be analogized to the similar obligation resting upon a master to provide suit- 
able co-employees when a servant is expected to work in connection with 
others. This Court recognized that a master’s duty in this regard did not 
cease with simply providing, in the first place, competent fellow servants ; 
in McDonald vs. Manufacturing Co. (68 Ga. 839), the rule was laid down that 
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‘*a principal is not liable for the negligence of a fellow-servant in the same 
job, unless the principal himself was negligent in not using ordinary diligence 
in selecting the fellow servant, or in retaining him after knowledge of incom- 
petency or negligence.” Such is the rule which likewise obtains in many 
other jurisdictions. Thus, when an agent, competent and skillful at the date 
of his hiring, subsequently acquires the habit of intoxication, the master is 
guilty of negligence if he retains such agent with knowledge of that fact. 
(Lanning vs. Railroad Co, 49 N. Y. 521; Chapman vs. Railway Co. 55 N. 
Y. 579; Coal Co. vs. Decker, 84 Pa, St. 419; Railway Co. vs. Collarn, 73 Ind. 
261.) And mere lack of actual knowledge of the servant’s unfitness will not 
necessarily excuse the master. He cannot shut his eyes, and claim exemption 
from liability, but must use the proper degree of diligence in keeping informed 
of the servant’s habits and conduct. In Gilman vs. Railroad Corp. 10 Allen 
233, it was held: ‘‘If the switchman was an habitual drunkard, and this fact 
was known, or ought to have been known, to the corporation, and the injury 
resulted from his intoxication, the corporation is responsible.’ The same rule 
was announced in Railroad Co. vs. Sullivan (63 Ill. 293), Scott, J., saying: 
‘‘ Whether O’Keefe was a careful and competent man when he was first em- 
ployed by the company is not now a material inquiry. ‘The controlling ques- 
tion is whether he was an unfit person for his position at the time of the 
injury to Sullivan, and whether the company knew of his incapacity, or could 
have known it by the exercise of reasonable diligefice.” Certainly, it is all- 
important that a bank should keep a reasonable supervision over such of its 
employees as occupy positions offering the temptation and the means to do 
wrong, for, as already intimated, without the maintenance of:some surveil- 
lance, the duty of removing such employees when they become deficient or 
unreliable could seldom be known or performed until too late to shield from 
loss the persons for whose protection the duty is imposed by law. 

3. The fact that the defendant bank intrusted its own money and other 
property to the safe-keeping of its defaulting Cashier, and, in consequence, 
itself suffered a heavy loss through his speculation, is one which the jury 
might very properly consider in, arriving at a conclusion concerning the good 
faith and diligence observed by the bank’s officials. However, this solitary 
fact could not properly serve as the test upon which the liability of the bank 
should be made to depend. What the bank ought to have done in order to 
come up to the full measure of diligence required by the law could not be 
arrived at by showing simply what it actually did in other matters relating to 
its own affairs. Indeed, the officials of the bank might have been grossly 
negligent concerning the care bestowed upon its own property, and it could 
not excuse its negligence in regard to the duty owing to its customers by show- 
ing it had been equally negligent in failing to properly look after its own 
affairs. The question is not a new one, but has been repeatedly passed upon 
‘by other courts of unquestionably high standing, as came to the notice of the 
writer when he made a thorough and laborious research of the authorities 
preparatory to writing an opinion in the Guilmartin case when it made its 
first appearance before this court. (See 88 Ga. 797.) We confidently assume 
that our ruling upon this question will be readily accepted as correct without 
further citation of authority. 

4. In none of the numerous grounds of the motion for a new trial filed 
by the plaintiff in error have we discovered error which would require or 
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justify a reversal of the judgment of the court below denying another hear- 
ing. We cannot attempt the laborious task of dealing specifically with each 
of the alleged errors complained of, and have confined this discussion to such 
questions only as control the case upon its substantial merits. As will have 
been seen by the foregoing brief, but exhaustive, statement of the evidence 
relied on by the defense to rebut the prima facie case of liability made out by 
the plaintiff, the defendant bank utterly failed in its attempt to prove due 
compliance with the requirements of the law as to diligence. Indeed, under 
the evidence submitted upon this issue, which was the main defense relied on 
by the bank, the jury would not have been warranted in finding other than 
they did. As to all other issues involved in the case, the verdict of the jury 
is amply sustained by the record before us, and could not properly be set 
aside. Judgment on main bill of exceptions affirmed. Cross bill of exceptions 
dismissed. 





PROMISSORY NOTE—AGREEMENT NOT TU ENFORCE. 
Supreme Court of New York, General Term, Second Department, July 26, 1895. 
MEAD vs. NATIONAL BANK OF PAWLING. 

In any case where a promissory note is given for a proper consideration, an agreement that 
it shall not be collected, or that its payment shall not be enforced, is entirely nugatory, 
and an action may be maintained upon it when it becomes due notwithstanding such 
promise. : 





This was an action brought by the plaintiff against the bank for the re- 
covery of a balance alleged to be due the plaintiff from the defendant. : 

DYKMAN, J.: The real controversy upon the trial had relation to certain 
notes which had been given by the plaintiff to the bank. It was his theory 
and his testimony that the Cashier and the teller of the bank requested him 
to permit them to use his name in stock speculations, and stated, that they 
desired his name on notes which would be discounted by the bank for that 
purpose, for the reason that their names ought not to appear in that way by 
reason of their official relations with the bank; and that they agreed that the 


bank would take care of the notes as they became duce. It was also his claim 











that none of the transactions connected with these stock speculations were to 
affect his account with the bank, but that they were matters entirely between 
the defendant and its Cashier and teller; that he should not be charged with 
any of the notes given or discounted, nor should he be credited with anything 
received on the sale of the stock. The difference between the parties is the 
amount charged and credited to the plaintiff in these stock speculations. 
The cause came on for trial at the circuit before a jury, and at the close of 
the plaintiff's case the Court directed a verdict in favor of the defendant for 
$3,419.86, to which the plairitiff excepted. The plaintiff also asked to go to 
the jury upon certain questions of fact, which the Court denied. 

The plaintiff, upon the trial, admittéd all the items on the debit and credit 
side of his account with the bank to be correct, and his counsel stated in an 
affidavit read upon the opening of the trial that the items of the defendant’s 
account and the dates were not disputed, but claimed and insisted that the 
only question to be tried was whether the items were chargeable to or pro- 
perly credited to the plaintiff. Such an admission seemed to eliminate every 
other question from the case, and it devolved, therefore, upon the plaintiff to 
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show why it was not proper for the defendant to credit him with the amount 
which appeared to his credit on the account, and also to show why he should 
not be charged with his checks, notes, and orders, all of which’ were admitted 
by him to be correct, and which were the only charges against him in his 
account. The plaintiff was a witness in his own behalf upon the trial, and . 
he admitted the genuineness of all the notes, checks, drafts, and orders with 
which he was charged in the account. His theory was that he was not liable 
upon notes given by him and discounted by the bank, because he claimed 
that the proceeds of the notes were to be used by the Cashier and the teller 
to purchase and speculate in stocks; and the checks and orders given by him, 
upon which the bank paid the money, were void for the same reason. In 
support of this theory he testified as follows: 

‘*In the fall of 1891 I had a conversation with Mr. Haight with reference 
to stocks. Mr. Haight asked me for my name. He said he wanted to specu- 
late in stocks, and they would take care of me; the bank would take care of 
me. (Haight was the teller.) He said his name could not appear in the 
bank, and wanted to use my name. _ I signed the note at that time. I think 
it was for about $6,200. (The Cashier of the bank was Mr. Chase.)”’ 

The plaintiff further testified as follows: 

‘Mr. Chase asked me to sign that note. This conversation was on the 
street. This conversation was about the same as I had with Mr. Haight. 
The next conversation that I recollect of, Mr. Chase sent me to Danbury with 
an $8,400 note. By the Court: Signed by you? Your note was it? A. Yes, sir.” 

That testimony was denied by the Cashier. The question of fact thus 
raised was quite immaterial upon the trial of this action. Conceding his tes- 
timony to be true, and that he expected the officers of the bank to take care 
of his notes as they became due, and that they were given for the purpose of 
raising money, as he states, yet that was no defense for him against the notes 
in the hands of the bank. Having made the paper, he was under obligation 
to pay it. In any case where a promissory note is given for a proper con- 
sideration, an agreement that it shall not be collected, or its payment shall 
not be enforced, is entirely nugatory, and an action may be maintained upon 
it when it becomes due, notwithstanding such promise. That principle is 
sufficient to defeat the plaintiff in his contention in this case, and the verdict 
was properly directed by the trial court. 





SEHT-OFF OF CERTIFICATE’ OF DEPOSIT PURCHASED AFTER BANK 
HAS CLOSED. 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin, September 26, 1895. 
JOHNSTON vs. HUMPHREY. 
Under the statute of Michigan one who is indebted to a banker on a note may set off 
against such indebtedness the amount of a certificate of deposit issued by the banker, 
and purchased by the one claiming the set-off after the closing of the bank. 


CassoDay, C. J.: It appears from the record that on and prior to June 
8, 1893, Alfred J. Goss was doing a banking business at Hudson, under the 
name and style of ‘‘ Hudson Savings Bank;’’ that said bank was not incor- 
porated, and said Goss was.sole owner thereof; that the bank was open and 
did business during June 8, 1893, but the next day closed its doors, and has 
not since done any business; that June 15, 1893, said Goss made a voluntary 














assignment for the benefit of his creditors to said Humphrey, who duly qual- 


ified as such, and which assignment included all the assets of the Hudson 


Savings Bank; that at the time the doors of said bank were so closed the 
plaintiff was indebted to said Goss to the amount of $70,000, of which amount 
about $10,000 was then due, or became due prior to said assignment; that the 
remainder was not due at the time of said assignment; that between June 9, 
1893, and June 14, 1893, the plaintiff purchased and became owner of ten 
several certificates of deposit in said bank, issued by said Alfred J. Goss, 
aggregating about $10,000, and the plaintiff asks that the same may be 
allowed as set-offs against so much of his indebtedness as was due when said 
assignment was made. From an order refusing to allow such set-offs the 
plaintiff brings this appeal. 

The statute provides, in effect, that a demand by one party may be a 
set-off against, and a defense in whole or in part to, demands by the other 
party, whenever the demand arises upon contract, express or implied, if it 
existed at the time of the commencement of the action, and then belonged to 
the party claiming to set off the same, and due to him in his own right, 
either as the original contractor or payee, or as being the assignee and owner 
thereof, and that, if the contract has been assigned to the party, a demand 
existing against such party, or any assignor of such contract, at the time of 
his assignment thereof, and belonging to the opposite party, in good faith, 
before notice of such assignment, may be set off, to the amount otherwise 
recoverablé upon such contract, whenever the demand be such as might have 
been set off against the party or assignor while the contract belonged to him; 
but, in case the action be upon a negotiable promissory note or bill of 
exchange, then such set-off can only be allowed when such note or bill has 
been assigned to the party ‘‘ after it became due.” (Rev. St. § 4258.) 

The question whether the appellant is entitled to set off the certificates of 
deposit so purchased by him depends upon whether the rights of the parties 
under this statute became fixed at the time A. J. Goss closed his bank (June 
9, 1893), or at the time he made a general assignment for the benefit of his 
creditors (June 15, 1893). It has heretofore been supposed by this court that. 
‘‘the rights of the creditors and debtors of an insolvent assignor, as to set- 
offs, became fixed immediately upon the completion of the assignment, in 
analogy to the rule applicable to debtors and creditors in the case of a 
deceased insolvent.” (Bank vs. Hicks, 67 Wis. 192, 30 N. W. 234; Oatman 
vs. Bank, 77 Wis. 503, 46 N. W. 881; Jones vs. Piening, 85 Wis. 267, 55 N. W. 
413.) The same rule has been recognized in other States. (Smith vs. Brink- 
erhoff, 6 N. Y. 305; Rothchild vs. Mack, 115 N. Y. 9, 21 N. E. 726; Fera vs. 
Wickham, 135 N. Y. 225, 31 N. E. 1028; Peirce vs. Bent, 69 Me. 381.) 

So it is held in England that, ‘‘ where there are mutual dealings between 
a debtor and his creditors, the line, as to set-off, must, as a general rule, and 
in the absence of special circumstances, be drawn at the date of the com- 
mencement of the bankruptcy.” In re Gillespie, Ea parte Reid (14 Q. B. 
Div. 963). It is conceded that an equitable set-off may be allowed in a proper 
case without statutory authority. The question here presented is whether 
equity will refuse a right of set-off expressly given by statute. We find no 
case authorizing such refusal. On the contrary, the authorities all seem to 
agree that equity will follow and obey an express statute applicable to the 
case. (2 Story, Eq. Jur. §§ 1430-1437; Bathgate vs. Haskin, 59 N. Y. 537; 
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Jordan vs. Bank, 74 N. Y. 473; Spaulding vs. Backus, 122 Mass. 554.) Here 
the appellant seems to have a right of set-off, by the express language of the 
statute. There seems to be plenty of authority to support such right of set-off. 
(Idoyd vs. Turner, 5 Sawy. 463, Fed. Cas. No. 8,436, and cases there cited; 
Mattocks vs. Lovering, 3 Fed. 212; Peirce vs. Bent; 69 Me. 381; Jordan vs. 
Sharlock, 84 Pa. St. 368; Collins vs. McKee [Pa. Sup.] 6 Atl. 396; Wilson vs. 
Gabriel, 4 Best & 8. 243.) 

Cases are cited where it has been held, in effect, that the set-off here 
would not be allowed. But it is believed those cases mostly arose under 
statutes which did not permit a creditor of an insolvent debtor to obtain a 
preference by attachment or otherwise. That is certainly so with the case of 
Smith vs. Hill (8 Gray, 572), as will appear by reference to the following cases: 
(Shelton vs. Codman, 3 Cush. 318; Andrews vs. Southwick, 13 Metc. [Mass. | 
535; Ward vs. Proctor, 7 Metc. [Mass.] 318; Sprague vs. Wheatland, 3 Metce. 
{Mass.] 416; Bigelow vs. Pritchard, 21 Pick. 169). The same seems to be true 
as to the Michigan ‘cases relied upon. (Stone vs. Dodge, 56 N. W. 75; Bradley 
vs. Thompson Smith’s Sons, 57 N. W. 576.) So proceedings under the recent 
bankrupt Act dissolved prior attachments within a certain limit of time. 
But no such statute exists in this State. 

There can be no doubt, under the evidence, that the appellant purchased 
the several certificates of deposit mentioned for a valuable consideration, and 
became the owner thereof in good faith, within the meaning of section 4258, 
Rev. St. The mere fact that the bank had closed its doors did not prevent 
such purchase in good faith. The order of the circuit court is reversed, and 
the cause is remanded for further proceedings according to law. 





DELIVERY OF DRAFT—EFFECT OF MAILING. 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin, September 26, 1895. 
CANTERBURY vs. BANK OF SPARTA. 

The mailing of a letter addressed to the payee of a draft, and inclosing the draft, is in legal 
effect a delivery of the draft. ) 

Bank L sent to bank 8 a draft on C, which C accepted and asked bank S to pay; and there- 
upon the Cashier of bank 8 mailed to the Cashier of bank L a letter containing a draft 
for the amount payable to the order of the latter, but upon discovering C’s insolvency 
later in the day, got the letter from the postoffice and destroyed it and the draft: Held, 
that there had been a delivery of the draft and that bank 8 was liable for the amount 
thereof. 


Cassopy, J. : It appears from the record, in effect : That January 6, 1892, 
W. E. Coats & Co., of Sparta, were indebted to James B. Canterbury, of La 
Crosse, in the sum of $2,250 or thereabouts. That on that day the plaintiff 
made his draft, of which the following is a copy: ‘‘La Crosse, Wis., Jan. 6, 
1892. Pay to the order of State Bank, $700.70 (seven hundred and 70-100 
dollars), with exchange, value received ; and charge to the account of James 
B. Canterbury. To W. E. Coats & Co., Sparta, Wis.” That thereupon the 
plaintiff discounted that draft at the State Bank of La Crosse, and that bank 
thereupon endorsed thereon, ‘‘ Pay Bank of Sparta or order for collection ac- 
count of State Bank of La Crosse,” and thereupon sent the draft by letter to 
the defendant. That the draft was received by the defendant in the fore- 
noon of January 7, 1892. That W. E. Coats & Co. then had an account with 
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the defendant bank, which was then overdrawn. That W. B. Coats & Co. 
then-aceepted the. draft.and requested: the-defendant'to pay the same. That 
the defendant then made its draft on the Atlas National Bank of Chicago, in 
favor of J. M. Holley, Cashier of the State Bank of La Crosse, for $700.70, 
and inclosed the same in a letter, of which the following is a copy: ‘‘ Sparta, 
Wis., Jan. 7, 1892. J. M. Holley, Esq., La Crosse, Wis.—Dear Sir: Your 
favor of the sixth is received, with the stated inclosures. I enclose our draft 
on Chicago for $700.70 in payment of draft on W. E. Coats & Co. Respect- 
fully yours, E. H. Canfield, Cashier”—and posted the same about half-past 
4 o’clock in the afternoon of January 7, 1892, and entered the plaintiff’s draft 
as paid on the books of the defendant. That the defendant, having ascer- 
tained that W. E. Coats & Co. had failed, attempted to get the letter con- 
taining the draft back out the postoffice, but found it had gone to La Crosse. 
That by telephoning the defendant succeeded in getting the letter and draft 
out of the postoffice at La Crosse, and the next morning destroyed the draft 
and the letter, and erased all entries respecting the payment of the draft in 
defendant’s books, and protested the plaintiff's draft for non-payment, and 
returned it to the State Bank of La Crosse, and that bank thereupon assigned 
to the plaintiff its cause of action against the defendant by reason of the 
facts stated. . 

Upon these facts the plaintiff brings this action to recover the value of the 
draft so taken from the postoffice. At the close of the testimony the Court 
directed a verdict in favor of plaintiff and against the defendant for the 
amount of that draft and interest. Upon a motion for a new trial the Court 
directed judgment in favor of defendant, notwithstanding the verdict. From 
such jugment, entered accordingly, the plaintiff brings this appeal. 

It may be conceded that the vendor of negotiable paper has the right of 
stoppage in transitu to the same extent as the vendor of other species of per- 
sonal property. Here the La Crosse bank discounted the plaintiff’s draft on W. 
E. Coats & Co., and forwarded the same to the defendant for collection. The 
defendant was under no obligation to pay that draft, especially as the account 
of W. E. Coats & Co. at the defendant bank was then considerably overdrawn. 
Nevertheless the defendant, on the request of the managing agent of W. E. 
Coats & Co., whose authority is not questioned, made its own draft on the 
Chicago bank for the amount, payable to the Cashier of the La Crosse bank, 
and sent the same in a letter by mail to the Cashier of the La Crosse Bank 
‘‘in payment of draft on W. E. Coats & Co.,” and that letter, with the draft 
inclosed, reached La Crosse in the regular course of mail. 

Undoubtedly, the defendant in making its draft on the Chicago bank, 
gave a corresponding credit to W. E. Coats & Co., on the faith of their sol- 
vency; but it did so voluntarily and for their accommodation, and without 
being induced to do so by any fraud or mistake of fact. While the defen- 
dant retained the actual or constructive possession of that draft, it could, 
undoubtedly, withhold its application in payment of the draft on W. E. Coats 
& Co.; but if, by sending the draft by rail to La Crosse, it parted with such 
possession and vested the title to the draft in the La Crosse bank, then, man- 
ifestly, it lost all rightful authority to take the same from the mail. In thus 
mailing and sending the draft the defendant acted as the agent of the La 
Crosse bank. Such mailing of the letter, inclosing the draft was, in legal ef- 
fect, a delivery of the draft to the La Crosse bank. (1 Rand Com. Paper, 
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§ 218; 1 Daniel, Neg. Inst. §67; Buell vs. Chapin, 99 Mass. 594; Kirkman 
vs. Bank, 2 Cold. 397; Mitchell vs. Bank, 6 Rich. Law, 171; Sichel vs. Borch, 
2 Hurl. & C. 956; Funk vs. Lawson, 12 Ill. App. 229.) 

The mere fact that after the draft was so sent by mail the defendant ascer- 
tained that W. E. Coats & Co. had failed, and hence that it had injudiciously. 
given them further credit to the amount of the draft, did not authorize the 
defendant to stop payment of the draft or take it from the mail. The draft 
was not transmitted to W. E. Coats & Co., but was transmitted by them, 
through the defendant, to the bank at La Crosse. 

‘In support of the views expressed see Bank vs. Richardson, 101 Mass, 287; 
Bank vs. Mitchell, 9 Mete. (Mass.) 297 ; Pratt vs. Foote, 9 N. Y. 463; Whiting 
vs. Bank, 77 N. Y. 363; Haton vs. Cook, 32 Vt. 58. The judgment of the 
circuit court is reversed, and the case is remanded, with direction to enter 
judgment against the defendant for the amount of the verdict directed in 
favor of the plaintiff, with interest and costs. 





LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDZRS—WHEN LIABILEFTY CEASES—ACTION TO 
ENFORCE—WHO MAY MAINTAIN. 
Supreme Court of Minnesota, August 6, 1895. 
HARPER vs. CARROLL, et al. 

1. That part of the Gen. St. 1894, §2501, which provides that the stockholders of all banks 
of deposit and discount shall be individually liable in an amount equal to double the 
amount of stock owned by them for all the debts of the bank, and such individual lia- 
bility shall continue for one year after a transfer of their stock shares, construed. 
Heid, that the individual liability of a stockholder who, in good faith, has transferred 
his shares, is confined and limited to such debts as have been created and incurred 
prior to the time of the transfer. 

2. Held, that at the end of the year of continuing liability the novation of the parties 
may be complete, the old stockholder being relieved of further responsibility. But if, 
within the year, conditions arise or exist which authorize the commencement of an ac- 
tion to enforce the stockholder’s liability, under the provisions of Gen. St. 1894, c. 76, 
the right is complete, and the action may be brought within six years after the debt 
against the bank matures. 

8. The action may be maintained by a éreditor, in his own behalf and in behalf of all other 
creditors, against all stockholders, past or present, who are liable to any of the cred- 
itors, the respective rights and obligations to be determined on the trial. But the com- 
plaint must show a liability on the part of each defendant to some one or more of 
the creditors. _ (Syllabus by the Court.) 


This was an action to enforce a stockholder’s liability. From an order 
sustaining general demurrers to the complaint defendants appealed. The 
decision of the case involved the construction of section 2501, General Stat- 
utes of Minnesota, 1894, which section, after requiring that a true and correct 
list of the names of the shareholders of each bank shall be kept by the Presi- 
dent and Cashier, together with the amount of stock held by each, the time 
of transfer, and to whom transferred, and that copies thereof shall be filed in 
certain public offices on the first Mondays in January and July in each year, 
provides that: ‘‘The stockholders in each bank shall be individually liable 
in an amount equal to double the amount of stock owned by them for all of 
the debts of such bank, and such individual liability shall continue for one 
year after any transfer or sale of stock by any stockholder or stockholders.” 
The ruling of the Court thereon is stated in the syllabus. 
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RATE OF INTEREST WHICH NATIONAL BANK MAY CHARGE—STATE 
STATUTE. 
Supreme Court of California, July 16, 1895. 
CALIFORNIA NATIONAL BANK OF SAN DIEGO vs. GINTY, et al. 
A National bank can lawfully charge a rate of interest in excess of seven per cent. when 
such excess can be lawfully contracted for under the statute of the State in which the 
bank is situated and doing business.* 





This was an action to recover upon two promissory notes and to foreclose 
a lien. 

Van FLEET, J. (omitting part of the opinion): The objection that the 
court erred in allowing plaintiff interest upon its notes is based upon the con- 
tention that, under section 5197 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
it is not competent for a National bank to charge or reserve a higher rate of 
interest upon its loans than that fixed by the law of the State as the legal 
rate—7 per cent. ; and that by contracting for a higher rate the plaintiff for- 
feitedits right to the entire interest provided for. This question depends 
upon whethér-.a National bank can lawfully charge a rate of interest in excess 
of that allowed by the Federal statute, when such excess can be lawfully con- 
tracted for under the statute of the State in which the bank is situated and 
doing business. The question has been expressly decided in the affirmative 
by this court. (Hinds vs. Marmolego, 60 Cal. 229; Bank vs. Stover, Id. 387.) 

In Hinds vs. Marmolego it is said “‘that the true interpretation of the Act 
of Congress is that, in those States and territories having no statute upon the 
subject of interest, the National banks are allowed a rate not exceeding 7 per 
centum; while in those States and territories having a statute on the subject, 
they are authorized to charge and receive interest at the rate allowed other 
banks and individuals.” And it is held that in view of section 1918 of our 
Civil Code, giving parties the right to contract. for a higher rate, National 
banks are also at liberty to receive such rate as may be agreed upon. 

This doctrine was affirmed in Bank ts. Stover, swpra, and is. in accord 
with decisions elsewhere. (Tiffany vs. Bank, 18 Wall. 409; Wiley vs. Star- 
buck, 44 Ind. 298; Rockwell vs. Bank (Colo. App.] 36 Pac. 905.) The cases 
cited by defendants do not sustain a contrary view. 





USURY—VIRGINIA STATUTE. 
Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia, July 11, 1895. 
LYNCHBURG NATIONAL BANK vs. SCOTT, et al. 
Under the statute of Virginia usury cannot be pleaded as a defense in an action upon a 
promissory note by a bona fide holder for value, who had no notice of the usury. 





This was an action upon a promissory note for $1,000 bearing date June 
3, 1893, executed by Scott Bros., and payable four months after date to 8. L. 
Scott, at the Bank of Abingdon, V4., indorsed by S. L. Scott and the Bank 
of Abingdon, and discounted by the Lynchburg National Bank. 

, The note sued on was the last of a series of renewals of a similar note dis- 
counted by the Bank of Abingdon, December 17, 1888, at a usurious rate of 
interest, the usurious interest paid said bank aggregating the sum of $506.38. 
The plaintiff bank discounted the note sued on before maturity, in the due 


⸗Tne same rule was adopted in National Bank vs. Bruhn (64 Tex. 571). 
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course of business, at 6 per cent. interest, without notice of any fact con- 
nected with its history, or of any illegality which affected it in the hands of 
antecedent parties. Before the maturity of the note sued on, the Bank of 
Abingdon made a general deed of assignment for the benefit of all of its 
creditors. Among the defenses set up by the defendants, Scott Bros., was that 
of usury, and all questions of law and fact were, by agreement, submitted to 
the court, which gave judgment for the plaintiff for the sum of $1,002.25, 
the principal of said note, and charges of protest, subject to a credit of 
$506.38, with interest on the balance from the date of said judgment. 

The Court said: ‘‘In the petition the plaintiff assigns four grounds of 
error, all raising questions of far more than ordinary interest. In the view, 
however, taken of the case by this Court it becomes unnecessary to consider 
but one; and that is can the defendants, Scott Bros., in this action avail 
themselves of the defense of usury against the plaintiff bank, a -bona fide 
holder of the note sued on, for value and without notice of any taint of 
usury, and received in due course of business, before maturity, and at a legal 
rate of discount ? 

The statute of Virginia (Code, §2818) provides as follows: ‘All contracts 
and assurances made directly or indirectly for the loan or forbearance of 
money or other thing at a greater rate of interest than is allowed by the pre- 
ceding section, shall be deemed to be for an illegal consideration, as to the 
excess beyond the principal amount so loaned or forborne.* This section of 
the Code is in the words of the Act, as passed March 24, 1874, and has been 
the law in Virginia since that date. By the terms of the statute which was 
in force in this State prior to April 1, 1893, all contracts and assurances for 
the loan or forbearance of money founded upon a usurious consideration 
were declared to be void. 

The question to be considered is the effect, as to negotiable instruments, 
of this change of the statute declaring that such contracts shall be deemed to 
be for an illegal consideration instead of void as formerly. 

These are not meaningless words, and it cannot be doubted that the legis- 
lature had some wise purpose in adopting the one rather than the other.” 

The Court then held that the defense of usury was not available against 
the plaintiff, which had discounted the note without notice of the usury. 





PROMISSORY NOTE PAYABLE ON OR AFTER A CERTAIN DATE— 
MATURITY—ACTION ON. 
Court of Appeals of Texas, September 25, 1895. 
BROOKSHIRE vs. ALLEN. 
A note drawn payable ‘‘on or after’’ a date named therein is due, and an action may be 
brought thereon, at any time after such date. 


COLLARD, J.: This is an appeal from the judgment of the lower court 
sustaining defendant’s (Allen’s) general and special demurrers to plaintiff's 
(Brookshire’s) petition, and dismissing the cause upon plaintiff's refusal to 
amend. The suit was founded on the following promissory note, made a 
part of the petition: ‘‘ Ballinger, Texas, Feb. 12, 1891. On or after June the 
first, A. D. 1892, I promise to pay to J. 8. Brookshire the sum of five hundred 
and fifty-three dollars and thirty cents, 6 per ct. from date until paid. 
[Signed] J. A. Allen.” The petition alleges that within a reasonable time 
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after June 1, 1892, on August 18, 1892, and on December 9, 1893, and at 
divers other times, plaintiff demanded of defendant payment of the note and 
interest, and he refused to pay, etc. The suit was filed January 19, 1894. 

The court below adjudged that the note, payable ‘‘on or after” June 1, 
1892, was not a binding obligation. Was this correct? Wethink not. The 
time of payment was not uncertain. The note was due after June 1, 1892— 
at any time after—and was suable at any time after. We find no case, and 
have been cited to none, directly in point. It is settled that a promissory 
note which does not specify any time of payment is payable on demand. (1 
Daniel, Neg. Inst. § 88; Chambers vs. Hill, 26 Tex. 473; Byles, Bills, § 325; 
and Salinas vs. Wright, 11 Tex. 575.) A demand note is due at once, and is 
actionable at once. (Henry vs. Roe, 83 Tex. 446, 18 8. W. 806.) A note pay- 
able on or before a certain date is certain as to time of payment, but no more 
so than if payable on or after such time. (Buchanan vs. Wren [Tex. Civ: 
App.] 30 8. W. 1077.) The note sued on was due and actionable at any time 
after June 1, 1892. Appellant’s assignment of error addressed to this point 
is sustained, and the judgment of the court below is reversed, and the cause 
remanded for trial. 





TAXATION OF BANES—HOW AND WHERE BANKING HOUSE ASSESSED. 
Supreme Court of New Jersey, August 30, 1895. 

STATE, (ORANGE NATIONAL BANK, PROSECUTOR) vs. WILLIAMS, COLLECTOR. 

' Under the laws of New Jersey the banking house and the lot whereon it is ere ted, of any 

National or State bank in the State, are to be assessed to the bank in the taxing dis- 

trict where the bank is located; and the value of such banking house and lot is not to 

be included in estimating the assessabie value of the shares of the stockholders. 





The controversy in this case related to an assessment of taxes for the year 
1894 made against the Orange National Bank by the assessor of the city of 
Orange. The only assessment reviewed was that upon the banking house, 
and lot of land upon which it is erected. The question involved was whether 
the banking house and lot were to be assessed in the city of Orange, where 
the bank is located. 

The rule of taxation held by the court to be correct is stated in the syllabus. 





REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 





Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers—which may be of sufficient general inter- 
est to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 

A reasonable ¢harge is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents—to be sent promptly 
by mail. See advertisement in back part of this number. 





Editor Rhodes’ Journal of Banking: ——, Vt., October 9. 

Sir :—A mortgage loan, guaranteed bythe ——— Loan Company, is bought by the ——— 
Bank. .The mortgage is assigned to the bank, and the assignment recorded. At maturity the 
loan is paid by the owner of the property to the loan company, and the funds are retained 
by said company, and not forwarded to the owner of the loan as is customary. The bank has 
never parted with the original papers and has received no notice that the loan had been paid. 
Does such a payment discharge the mortgagor? Is the company the agent of the mortgagor 
or the mortgagee? 


Answer.—The rule is that a mortgagor may continue to deal with the 
mortgagee in making payments until he has received notice of the assign- 
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ment of the mortgage, or notice of facts sufficient to put him on inquiry as to 
the continuance of the mortgagee’s title (Stoddard vs. Gailor, 90 N. Y., 575; 
VanKeuren vs. Corkins, 66 N. Y. 77). The fact that the mortgage is not 
produced when the last payment is made does not appear to be material (Van 
Keuren vs. Corkins, supra). In the case stated in the inquiry, therefore, the 
payment to the loan company discharged the debt, unless the mortgagor can 
be charged with notice in accordance with this rule. Whether this can be 
done will depend upon other facts than those stated in the inquiry. 








Editor Rhodes’ Journal of Banking: GRAND RAPIDS, Mich., Oct. 22, 1895. 
Str :—Jones deposits in bank A, at Grand Rapids, $1,000, and receives from bank A a certi- 
ficate of deposit, payable to his own order. Jones goes to Chicago with Brown, who receives 
this certificate from Jones to carry for safekeeping, forges Jones’ name on the back of it 
and deposits the certificates in bank B, Chicago, for collection. Bank B sends the certificates 
to bank C, its correspondent in Grand Rapids, for collection. Bank C collects the money from 
bank A upon the certificate and forwards it to bank B, who pays it over to Brown without 
any identification as to person or ownership of the certificate of deposit. All this was done 
in good faith by bank A. Jones brings suit against bank A for the $1,000. Bank A sets up 
payment of the $1,000 to bank C. Question: Is bank A liable for payment the second time 
under such circumstances, and if liable is bank B or C liable to bank A for repayment of that 
money ? M. A.S8. 
Answer.—The person to whom the certificate of deposit was issued may 
recover the amount thereof from the bank issuing the same; for the payment 
upon the forged indorsement could not discharge the bank from its liability 
to him. (Citizens Nat. Bank vs. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank, 119 N. V. 
195; Crawford vs. West Side Bank, 100 N. Y. 50; Shipman vs. The Bank of 
the State of New York, 126 N. Y. 318; Dodge vs. Nat. Hauchange Bank, 30 
Ohio St. 1: Roberts vs. Tucker, 16 Q. B. 500.) And he is not obliged to look 
to any other bank; for as between him and the bank issuing the certificate 
the case stands as if there had been no payment at all. But upon the facts 
as stated we think the bank issuing the certificate can maintain an action 
against bank.Bank B to recover the amount as money paid under mistake 
of fact. The rule that a bank is bound to know the signature of its cus- 
tomer is only the general rule of commercial law that the drawee is bound to 
know the signature of the drawer; and whether this rule applies to the en- 
dorsement of the payee of a certificate of deposit might be open, perhaps, to 
some question. But however that may be, the rule as established by the later 
cases is that the drawee bank may recover the money paid out on the forged 
signature of its customer where the party to whom payment was made has 
been guilty of negligence in receiving and endorsing the instrument. (First 
Nat. Bank of Danvers vs. First Nat. Bank of Salem, 151 Mass. 280; Nat. 
Bank of North America vs. Bangs, 106 Mass. 441; Hillis vs. Insurance Com- 
pany, 4 Ohio St. 628; Deposit Bank of Georgetown vs. Fayette Nat. Bank, 
{[Ky.] 13 8S. W. Rep., 339.) Indeed, several late cases go so far as to lay 
down the rule that where a bank receives from another bank in due course, 
a check drawn.upon itself, it may rely upon the exercise of proper diligence 
on the part of the transmitting bank, and may regard the latter’s endorse- 
ment of the check as significant of the fact that such prudence and diligence 
have been exercised, and if not, that the indorsement will stand as guaranty. — 
(People’s Nat. Bank vs. Franklin Nat. Bank, 88 Tenn. 299; First Nat. Bank 
of Danvers vs. First Nat. Bank of Salem, supra). Under these decisions the 


failure of Bank B to require some identification of the person presenting the 
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certificate is such negligence’ as renders it liable for the loss. The Grand 
Rapids bank making the collection not being at fault would not be liable after 
it had paid the money over to the Chicago bank, as it probably has done. 





Editor Rhodes’ Journal of Banking: , Hops, Ark., Sept. 28, 1895. 

Sir :—Will you please give me your opinion on the matter raised in the following letter 
just referred to me by a friend: “I have just met Mr. 8. on the train and he related an inci- 
dent of a case he had just tried at Arkadelphia (Ark.) the principal point of interest hinging 
on the fact that a draft had been made against some person who retained it for twenty-four 
hours before returning it, and this was held to constitute an acceptance under an oid statute 
passed in 1854. Mr. G. said he never heard of the statute before and did not know of its ever 
having been brought into question in any court in the State, but it might prove a dangerous 
thing for any firm (bank) or person to hold a draft twenty-four hours before returning it if 
they did not wish to pay it. I suggested that it was a common practice among merchants 
and others to ask a bank to hold the draft until the next day when they did not wish to pay 
it, and enquired what would be the result of such a case. Mr. G. thought that the bank, act- 
ing as the agent of a party who asked it to hold the draft, would have the effect of making 
him liable, so that it will be very dangerous for any firm or person in Arkansas, to either hold 
a draft themselves, or have a bank hold it at their request for twenty-four hours, as it would 
have the effect of making the draft an acceptance, and suit could be brought on it the same 
as on a note.” SUBSCRIBER. 

Answer.—The statute referred to is as follows: ‘‘ Every person on whom 
a bill of exchange is drawn and to whom the same may.be delivered for 
acceptance, who shall destroy such bill or refuse, within twenty-four hours 
after such delivery, or within such time as the holder may allow, to return 
the bill aceepted or non-accepted to the holder, shall be deemed to have 
accepted the same.” It is verbatim et literatim the same as the New York 
statute, from which it appears to have been taken. The same statate has 
been adopted also in the adjoining State of Missouri. (Rev. Stat. Mo. Sec- 
tion 724.) To constitute an acceptance under the statute, there must be 
either (1) a destruction of the instrument, or (2) a refusal to return the same. 
And to make out a refusal, there must have been a requestor demand by the 
holder or his agent for the return of the instrument; mere neglect on the part 
of the drawee to return the same will not be sufficient. It would not amount 
to a refusal, therefore, that the drawee requested the bank to hold the instru- 
ment and that the bank complied with such request. Besides, by the terms 
of the statute the drawee has such time ‘‘as the holder may allow.” As to 
the point that the bank would be regarded as the agent of the drawee, we do 
not think that point (if it could affect the case) is well taken; for there is 
nothing better settled than that a bank receiving paper to be presented for 
payment or acceptance is the agent of the holder, and not the agent of the 
person to whom presentment is to be made. 





Editor Rhodes’ Journal of Banking: ARLINGTON, Mass., Oct. 25, 1805, 

Sir :—Certain endorsements that appear on our checks when returned to us appear to me 
of at least doubtful propriety. As I understand, an indorsement “without recourse” is 
notice to all subsequent parties that the one so indorsing avoids all the liability assumed by 
an indorser in full; that such indorsement is, at law, simply equivalent to the words 
‘**Received Payment” or “ Paid” written or stamped above an indorsement. If I am correct 
it would seem to follow that where these latter words “* Paid” and “ Received Payment ” 
appear above an indorsement, the liability of an indorser in full is also avoided, yet such 
indorsement apppears to pass through some of our largest clearing-houses unchallenged. Is 
my position correct ? W.D. HiIGGtIns. 


Answer.—The stamp ‘‘ Paid” or ‘‘ Received Payment” sometimes placed 
by banks upon checks, notes and drafts, is not designed to qualify any 
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indorsement on the instrument. The use of such stamp does not appear to 
be very systematic; and oftentimes it is used for no special purpose, and 
when there is no particular reason why it shguld be used. But it is merely 
in the nature of a receipt and has no effect whatever on the contract of any 
of the parties to the instrument. As to the indorsement ‘‘ without recourse,” 
it has not quite the signification which our correspondent supposes. It is, 
like any other indorsement, an assignment of the instrument, and the 
indorser guarantees that it is a valid security for the amount named therein. 








Editor Rhodes’ Journal of Banking: BIRMINGHAM, Ala., Oct. 11, 1805. 
Sir :—Can a note (negotiable) which contracts for payment in gold coin be settled in 
silver or anything but gold, or can a note which contracts for payment in silver be settled in 
anything but silver? Otto MARX, Cashier. 
Answer.—An instrument so drawn is payable only in the particular kind of 
money named therein. (Bronson vs. Rhodes, 7 Wallace, 45; Trebilock vs. 


Wilson, 12 Wallace, 657.) 





Editor Rhodes’ Journal of Banking : PITTSFIELD, Mass., Oct. 26, 1895. 
Srr :—At, the last session of the Legislature of this State there were two Acts passed to 
regulate the banking hours on Saturdays which are not holidays. “These Acts were published 
in your issue of July of this year. These Acts allow the closing of the banks at twelve o’clock 
noon, but do not require it. Many banks do not do so but are open for business until three 
o’clock. Will you kindly publish in your magazine your opinion as to how notes and time 
drafts maturing on Saturdays, not holidays, should be treated by banks which do not close 
until three o’clock? If such banks have on deposit to the credit of makers of promissory 
notes or acceptors of time drafts which may mature on Saturdays sufficient in amount to pay 
such paper, will it be legal to charge up such paper on Saturdays? Or should all such paper 
be held until Monday or the next succeeding business day? Ought similar maturing paper, 
which is made payable at other banks in the same town or city, to be presented on Saturday 
or the next succeeding business day ? H. A. BREWSTER, Cashier. 
Answer.—By the last of the two Acts referred to it is provided that: ‘‘ All 
bills of exchange, drafts and promissory notes, except those payable on 
demand, which would otherwise be payable on any Saturday not a holiday 
according to law, shall be deemed to be and shall be payable on the next suc- 
ceeding secular or business day.”, In all cases of time paper, therefore, the 
maker or acceptor has until the following Monday to make payment; and the 
same can not be charged up to his account until that date. Whether the 
bank remains open Saturday afternoon is immaterial; for by the terms of the 
statute the paper is not payable until Monday. Time paper payable at other 
banks is to be presented on Monday. As regards paper payable on demand, 
the effect of the two statutes is, that such paper may be presented for pay- 
ment before twelve o’clock on Saturday; but this is not compulsory, and the 
bank will discharge its duty to its customer by making presentment on 


Monday. 





Editor Rhodes’ Journal of Banking: Detroit, Mich., Oct. 28, 1895. 

Srr :—Can you cite me to any decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States or to 
any decisions of the State courts on the question whether interest for days of grace can be 
collected where tender of payment is made on the day the instrument is due without grace? 

Emory WENDELL. 


Answer.—This question does not appear to have been decided in any 
reported case. We have ourselves expressed the opinion that interest can be 
charged for the days of grace (RHODES’ JOURNAL OF BANKING, Vol. XIX., 


pp. 29, 406). 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL CONVENTION, 
HELD AT 
ATLANTA, GA., OCTOBER 15, 16 AND 17, 1895. 





FIRST DAY'S SESSION—TUESDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1895. 


Convention was called to order at 10:30 a. m. in the Grand Opera House, Presi- 
dent John J. P. Odell in the chair. Prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. E. H. Barnett, after 
which an address of welcome was made by Hon. Porter King, Mayor of Atlanta. 

He spoke eloquently of the growth of Atlanta from the time of its founding, fifty 
years ago, and traced the city’s progress through the destructive influences of war 
to its present position as a city of 110,000 population. The laws of Georgia, he said, 
favor both the laborer and the capitalist ; among the provisions for the protection of 
the latter he cited that no municipal bonds can be issued except by the direct vote 
of the people, and then only to the extent of seven per cent. of the assessed value 
of the property subject to taxation. 

Mayor King described the bankers of Atlanta as the representative and most pub- 
lic spirited citizens. He referred to the unavoidable absence of the Governor, who 
had but recently recovered from a serious illness, and in conclusion gave a most cor- 
dial welcome to the association from the people of Atlanta and the State of Georgia. 

President Odell then introduced Hon, G. Gunby Jordan, of Columbus, -Ga., who 
spoke on behalf of the Georgia State Bankers’ Association. . 


WerLcoME By Hon. G. Gunspy JORDAN. 


An influential journal has lately warned you to avoid a garrulots banker. I shall not fall 
under the ban of this interdiction in the brief but earnest welcome which shall be extended 
to you on my part, in behalf of the Georgia Bankers’ Association. 

This is an eventful hour, The day is propitious. You honor us, on the arrival at your 
majority as an association, by holding this meeting in the very heart of theSouth. American 
vim and American progress, aided by the pluck, stability and brains of American bankers, 
have successfully passed us through two years memorable in the financial world as those of 
intense liquidation. We stand today on the threshold of a prosperity which if some prophetic 
soul could truly outline, his utterances would seem but the dreams of Utopia. 

It is pleasant to know that in the dawn of such an era every section of this Union will 
participate in this great revival, and that the South, this time, will be in the van of the pro- 
cession. With nine-cent cotton, the cheapest iron in the world, a well-founded expectation 
of an elastic currency, and the earnest hope for the completion of the Nicaraguan Canal and 
the freedom of Cuba, the South in the near future must be the theatre of intense activity 
and phenomenal progress. 

You come to meet in earnest deliberation over the most important affairs that free men 
can discuss in times of peace, for finance is the life-blnod of the nation, and they who are 
most intimate with it occupy positions of honor and trust. There is now no unsettled question 
of moment before the seventy millions of people composing our common country, except 
reformation of our banking and financia] laws. Upon this common ground every patriot, 
irrespective of section or party, should meet and express his opinions and exert his energies 
for the common good. 

Emerging from the troublous times which we have passed through with as much of honor 
and less of loss than other sections, the South occupies a high position onthe hill of progress. 
We can afford to take no steps backward. And as an exponent of the wonderful resources of 
this Union, and especially of our section, there have been gathered together, along with those 
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from Europe and our sister republics, for your observation and critical examination, the 
fruits of the soil and tokens of industry. * * * 

The erroneous but common estimate placed upon the officials of a barfk is that they must, 
perforce, be immensely wealthy. Men are selected to take charge of the aggregated capital 
of a.community, not on account of individual wealth, but because of their well-earned 
reputation for capacity and integrity. Banking is the acme of civil service justice. From 
office boy to President are probable promotions often realized. So you can well be proud of 
that profession which represents the crystallized confidence of a community, and of your 
official connection with a profession which selects men of ability to manage its affairs. * * * 

For many of you, this is probably your first real visit to the South. You will finda sec- 
tion, though rapidly developing its mines and manufactures, largely engaged in agriculture. 
One that needs and is entitled to great consideration in the establishment of an elastic cur- 
rency. A people engaged in such pursuits demand a circulation which is available when 
needed to move the crops, and voluntarily retires when its season of usefulness is over. That 
comes unbidden upon the return of the harvest, and that neither in its coming nor going 
has the useless attachment of heavy express charges to and from the money centers, * * * 

The different State bankers’ associations have accomplished much in the few years that 
they have been organized. The suggestion of statements from borrowers, district clearing 
houses, reciprocal drafts, discussion of the express company’s encroachments upon the proper 
domain of banking, the demand for such legislation as would give the greatest publicity to 
the affairs of every bank, so as to weed out the weak institutions and protect the confiding 
depositor, are some of the things that the different associations have accomplished in the last 
few years. These associations are not in conflict with, but are simply adjuncts to, the greater 
one, the American Bankers’ Association, which represents so much of the wisdom, the 
integrity, the liberality and the experience of ali the sections. 

In the name of the Georgia Bankers’ Association, which, being only four years old, is yet 
in its knickerbockers, I tiptoe to extend the open hand of welcome to our elder brother, the 
American Bankers’ Association, and congratulate you on reaching your twenty-first anni- 
versary. We hope that every succeeding year you may increase in usefulness and manly 
accomplishments, and that each member of the asssociation will ever remember the meeting 
in Georgia in 1895 as the most pleasant and profitable of its existence. 

“ Sir, you are very welcome to our house; 
It must appear in other ways than words, 
Therefore I scant this breathing courtesy.” 


A fitting response to Mr. Jordan’s remarks was made by President Odell on 


behalf of the association.. 
On motion of F. W. Hayes, of Detroit, Mich., the calling of the roll was dis- 


pensed with, . 
The next in order was the annual address of the president. 


> 
PRESIDENT ODELL’S ANNUAL ADDRESS. 


It is my pleasure as well as my privilege to welcome you to this, the twenty-first conven- 
tion of our association. Standing to-day upon the threshold of a new era in our history, 
preparing to cross the line which separates youth from manhood, it may not be inopportune 
or inappropriate to look with retrospective glance over the past, where happily may be found 
among now buried experiences some which will bring pleasure to the freshened memory, and 
some which may serve to guide our future and aid us to strengthen and adorn the edifice 
whose foundations were so well and firmly laid that they have withstood the vicissitudes of 
time and circumstance for twenty years without a strain, and have been the model for every 
succeeding association. 

The records of the association read like an encyclopedia of banking and finance, and the 
student in these two fields of endeavor will find in them a mass of valuable information 
which will aid him to understand the progress and development of the financial and banking 
history of this country. Scarcely an important subject within the domain of the bankers’ 
experience has been omitted from consideration. The theory and practice of banking, com- 
mercial laws and usages, monetary and financial questions, national and international 
politics, have engaged the attention of the association, and able men, prominent not only in 
our own profession, but leaders in others, have deemed it an exalted privilege to be per- 
mitted to address our assemblies. The great question which is now agitating the public 
mind with such an unparalleled intensity was most ably and intelligently discussed at the 
first convention of the association by one of the most prominent financiers of that day, and 
his language is so pertinent to our own times that [ cannot avoid quoting a few sentences of 


his address. He said: 
“The double standard has not been found to work well in other countries, and it ought 
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not to be inconsistent with proper self-respect on our part for us to profit by their exper- 
ience. * * * There are, gentlemen, certain laws governing business and international. 
intercourse that no nation can readily contend against, and it is the wiser nations that 
readily conform to them. * * * Every citizen of the United States has a personal interest 
in the maintenance ofa single unvarying standard. The sovereign is the English standard, 
the eagle ours, and we shall commit a fatal blunder if we adopt another in its stead.” 

The volumes of our reports teem with interesting and forceful addresses, full of wise 
thoughts and practical suggestions. Many there were and are to whom the association is 
indebted, and one cannot help being impressed, while reading its history, by the array of 
names which adorn its pages, of those whose labors in behalf of higher business ethics and the 
elevation of the banking profession have won for them a lofty place in the estimation of 
their fellow men. Where all are so excellent it may seem invidious to discriminate, yet I am 
constrained to ask your indulgence if I appear to honor one more than others by expressing 
the appreciation which all who knew him must have for that once eminent New York 
banker, Mr. George 8. Coe, who is now unhappily incapacitated, but whose many eloquent 
and instructive addresses have been listened to by the members of this association, and whose 
labors in its behalf during his active days were so potent in their effect. A clear and logical 
thinker and writer, a magnetic speaker and a loyal friend of the association, he, so long as 
health and strength permitted, gave freely of his talents to the cause. 

Whether or not all the purposes of the association have been fulfilled it is certain that 
much earnest effort has been expended toward thatend. To enumerate the subjects that 
have been presented would be tedious; it is sufficient to say that scarcely any topic pertain- 
ing to the welfare of the banking interests has escaped an able and intelligent presentment, 
and much practical good has been accomplished. 


PRACTICAL WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION, 
ln the march of events it is not always possible to trace an effect to its cause, nor can we 
always foresee the results that flow from the action of today, so it appears difficult to set 
forth minutely the achievements which are truly the fruit of our endeavor, but it is doubt- 
less true that many of the improvements in the methods of practical banking can be traced 
to the educational efforts of the association, and not a few of the reforms in commercial 
practices are due toit. The abolition of the war tax on deposits, probably the removal of 
stamp duties on bank checks, and some of the amendments to the National Bank Act, may be 
attributed to our body. Growing out of the agitation begun in the conventions of the asso- 
ciation has followed the abolition of days of grace in many States, twelve having already 
adopted this reform. Today we are engaged in a great practical work, endeavoring to pro- 
tect our members against the depredations of the criminal classes, and the experience of the 
past year, during which an active defense has been undertaken, points to such possibilities of 
success that I think I can assure you, if the present plan and policy are persisted in, that the 
members of this association will secure freedom from the assaults of the professional crimi- 
nal, and a membership in this association will be equivalent to an insurance against forgery, 
burglary and professional swindling. 

Over and above the practical results which have been and are being achieved there are 
others none the less valuable because less tangible. The work of the association has been 
largely educational, and many are the seeds which have been sown by it that have yielded 
good and abundant fruit which have nourished many besides ourselves. And who shall speak 
of the friendships, who shall tell of the memories of hours of pleasant intercourse graven 
deep in our hearts for which we are indebted to this association? These may not be weighed 
and measured by the scale and rule, still would be alone sufficient reason for our existence. 

And yet it may be questioned whether the association has fully realized the hopes of its 
sponsors, and if there is not something more required to insure the attainment of its proper 
purpose. A rather critical study of the past and present leads to the conviction that some 
changes should be made in its organization if we would derive the greatest benefits from it 
and make it the effective instrument it was designed to be. The declaration upon which it 
was founded still remains unchanged, and is so comprehensive and sufficient that its very 
language has been adopted by maify other associations which have since sprung into exist- 
ence. No higher endorsement of the wisdom and foresight of its framers can be conceived. 
There can be then no necessity for a revision of our declaration of principles, but the growth 
and development of our common country and the concurrent growth of the banking business 
have created a necessity for smaller local organizations, and since 1884 numerous State asso- 
ciations have been formed, until now there are thirty of them, with a total numerical strength 
of nearly thirty-seven hundred members. These associations are capable of and do exert a 
powerful infiuence in the localities in which they exist, Under our peculiar political system 
a heterogeneous system of commercial laws has been developed in our country, varying in 
every State in. the Union; so much so that the citizen of one State is likely to have but little 
knowledge of the practice in any other State, and in many instances, relying upon his experi- 
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ence within his own domain, is subjected to logs and confusion when attempting to extend 
his operations beyond the boundaries of the State in which he resides. We cannot hope to 
change our political system, but we can and should utilize all the agencies at our command 
to increase our own welfare and usefulness, and one of the most effective agencies for this 
purpose is the State association. In my opinion it is advantageous to every banker in the 
United States to aid and foster these local organizations, and I believe that the influence of 
the American Bankers’ Association will be largely increased if it will promote the formation 
of associations in such States as are not already supplied, and will bring all of them into 
closer relationship with it. 
CHANGES IN THE CONSTITUTION. 

I have become convinced that the time has come for such changes in our constitution as 
will provide for a larger representation of the various State associations in our body ; indeed, 
I am prepared to go further and state that I think the purposes of this association would be 
more nearly accomplished if it should be composed wholly of representatives from the State 
associations in proportion to their strength and importance, reserving only such features of 
our organization as are necessary to preserve the protective function. No other step that 
could be taken would, in my judgment, be so fruitful of good results. The enlargement of 
the privileges of the State associations would promote the organization of others in those 
States in which they do not now exist, and would tend to strengthen those now existing. It 
may be said that this suggestion is revolutionary, and subversive of the principles of our 
being, but a moment’s refiection will dispel this illusion. We are organized for mutual 
benefit. We can get the highest mutual benefit by having uniform methods and practices, 
uniform commercial laws and customs. To obtain uniform commercial laws throughout the 
United States each State must be dealt with separately. This cannot be successfully accom- 
plished by a nationa] organization, except through auxiliary bodies closely in touch with 
local legislatures. It isentirely probable that measures initiated by this body which required 
changes in the laws of the various States would be much more likely to come to fruition if 
committed to the State association than if undertaken by the association itself. Already 
these associations are doing splendid work and achieving excellent results, which could be 
greatly extended by affiliating them more closely with this organization. Their delegates 
meeting periodically would be animated by a common purpose, would work to a common 
end, and returning to their respective associations charged with a common duty, would 
inspire the harmonious and effective co-operation of their members in the advancement of 
such projects for mutual good as might be undertaken. In no other way can the commercial 
laws of the States of the Union be brought into harmony. It was entirely through the efforts 
of the bankers’ association of the State of Illinois that two important reforms in the laws of 
that State were accomplished last winter, the effect of one of which at least will be appre- 
ciated by every banker who has any business in that State. And there is work enough to 
do. It is conceded by every intelligent man that the usury laws on the statute books of 
nearly all the States are relics of barbarism, and that the community would be greatly bene- 
fited were they abolished. The laws governing the collection of commercial paper are in such 
diversity as to surround our business with enormous risks that are uncalled for in a country 
whose citizens, separated by purely imaginary and artificial lines, are yet so interdependent, 
The remedy for these conditions is to be found through proper legislation, and proper legis- 
lation can be had if it is sought for with courage and persistence. But, as before stated, 
under our peculiar political system we are obliged to work through many channels, and 
therefore we require more efficient organization. 

There are other advantages not dependent on statutory enactment. Custom and practice 
crystallize into unwritten laws more powerful than those inscribed upon the statute books. 
Better methodsand more effective practices are constantly being evolved. The dissemination 
of the knowledge of these can be made more thoroughly and speedily through the medium of 
the smaller organizations where the opportunity for discussion is greater. 

1 will not continue the argument further, but will leave it with a practical suggestion, 
viz., that the constitution be so amended as to permit State organizations to be represented 
in this body in the proportion of one delegate to every fifty members of such organization, 
and that the executive council be instructed to undertake measures to encourage the forma- 
tion of associations in those States not already supplied. 

I am aware that it has been announced that one of the most powerful State associations 
has already discussed the propriety of uniting the State associations in a national body, to be 
composed of delegates from these bodies, but the suggestions I have endeavored to lay before 
you to-day were all prepared before 1 learned of that movement, a movement which is, I 
believe, only the natural outgrowth of present conditions. With this organization already in 
existence, however, and capable of being modified to meet the changed condition of events, 
it seems unnecessary to construct another having the same purpose of being. It would be 
disastrous in the extreme to have two bodies attempt to fill the same field, and the autonomy 
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of the American Bankers’ Association should be preserved at all hazards. Itis but just begin- 
ning to make its power felt by the criminal] classes which have been preying upon the com- 
munity with impunity for so many years, and although an aggressive warfare upon these 
classes has just begun, yet a healthy respect for our organization has already developed. If 
the association had no other purpose than this, the suppression of criminal operations against 
banks, it should be maintained; but it has a larger work to perform. An improved credit 
system, better and more accurate knowledge concerning the business public by exchange of 
information, are within the scope of the association’s province. Gentlemen, we have a foun- 
dation wide enough, long enough, deep enough and strong enough to sustain an edifice large 
enough to.shelter all who would come into it. Let us change it if necessary, and adorn it and 
fill it with all manner of useful things, till it will attract all our kind. 

A year ago, at your convention in Baltimore, a plan for the reformation of our national 
currency system was adopted, and while the dations of the association did not meet 
with universal approval, the action of the convention gave rise to a most extensive agitation 
of the currency question both in and out of Congress, and a great deal of valuable discussion 
followed, The effort of the association to deal with this subject has not been fruitless, and it 
is to be hoped that the agitation thus initiated will continue until the Government shall 
abandon the issuance of notes, and a more perfect currency system shall be adopted. The 
evils of our present system were never more apparent than to-day. During the period since 
we last met together our country has passed through an experience that will not soon be 
forgotten. 





A SCIENTIFIC CURRENCY NEEDED. 


Following a season of universal liquidation and distress, the country was confronted by a 

national Treasury forced almost to the very edge of bankruptcy, and was saved from this 
only by the heroic and patriotic action of a wise and courageous President. For weeks uncer- 
tainty and confusion prevailed and were not allayed until by the sale of large amounts of 
bonds the Government recovered its gold reserve. That this expedient offered but temporary 
relief we have had ample evidence, and the signs are not wanting to indicate that we have yet 
more trouble in store, unless we shall depart entirely from the present makeshift and perni- 
cious system of governmental note issues. With a scientific monetary system, based upon & 
standard which has received the endorsement of the most civilized nations, we may feel 
assured that the intelligent and energetic people of the United States will develop and utilize 
to an extent beyond the dreams of the wildest visionary the marvellous resources which 
Nature has with such generosity bestowed upon us, until at last we shall take our true place 
among the nations of the earth, the foremost in material prosperity and moral worth, which. 
will be manifested in the advancement of our arts and sciences and in the daily life of our 
people. To-day, were it not for our uncertain currency system, we might well congratulate 
ourselves upon the condition of affairs. Abundant crops have rewarded the labor of the 
husbandmen, the wheels of industry are moving more smoothly and rapidly, confidence is 
taking the place of doubt, assurance of hesitation, and altogether the prospect, but for the 
one single cloud, is full of encouragement. With the increasing prosperity of the people we 
shall prosper, even as we suffer with them in their adversity. To us, as bankers, is committed 
the duty of maintaining the credit of our people. This we can do by abiding by those princi- 
ples of financial morality the truth of which time and experience have demonstrated, Upon 
us, a8 an association, rests a larger responsibility ; to combat error, to contend for the truth, 
to assist in raising the standard of commercial and national honor, to extend the sentiment 
of brotherly friendship—this is our mission, Are we capable of discharging the trust? I 
think we are. 


The report of the treasurer was then read as follows: 


TREASURER’S ANNUAL REPORT. 
New York, Aug. 31, 1895. 


Balance on hand, and dues received from mem bers...................... M.2 
Disbursements, as por vouchers.......... cose 14,802.22 
DRM bis ei SS —— BE SSE CSE OUTS SE $3,025.80 


The report was received and placed on file, subject to examination by the audit- 
ng committee. 

Thomas P. Beal, of Boston, Mass., chairman of the auditing committee, reported 
that the committee had examined the treasurer’s report and the financial report 
of the standing protective committee, and found the report of the treasurer to 
agree with the cash book. The financial report of the standing protective com- 
mittee was found to vary somewhat from the treasurer’s report, owing to the fact 
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that the treasurer’s report is made up to the close of business on August 31, whereas 
the report of the standing protective committee was made to the close of business on 


October 1. 
On motion of W. H. Rhawn, of Philadelphia, the report of the auditing com- 


mittee was approved. 
The report of the secretary was then read as follows : 


SECRETARY’Ss ANNUAL REPORT. 


; NEw YORE, October, 1895. 
To the American Bankers’ Association, 
Gentlemen :—I have the honor to submit to you the —— report: 
We have lost by failure and liquidation............ 
By official notice of withdrawal 
Dropped from the list for non-payment of GE nr canccseces * 


New members received during the year.... 


Being a net loss of 81 
The total paid membership for the year ending August 31, 1894, was.1,742 
The total paid membership for the year ending August 31, 1895, is. ...1,711 


Showing a loss over 1894 of.. 


We have received thus far notice of the death of members of the association, 198, which 
will, no doubt, be increased upon the issuance of the Mortuary Report, to appear in the pub- 
lished proceedings of this convention. Respectfully, 

HENRY W. Forp, Secretary. 

The report was received and placed on file. 

The report of the executive council was read by E. H. Pullen, the chairman. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


The chairman of the executive council has no extended report to make at this session, 
But little has been heard during the year from the so-called panic bulletin, dated March 12, 
1898, purporting to have been issued by this association, regarding which the report of 1804, 
published in the proceedings of the Baltimore convention, gives a full history. 

The proceedings of the last convention were issued without asingle advertisement, which, 
while it materially decreased our income, we think was wise. 

The report of the treasurer and the report of the auditing committee do not furnish the — 
details of the income and disbursements of the association. Hence, that each member may 
be fully informed, we submit the following statement: 

) RECEIPTS. 
Balance on hand August 31, 1804. .........ccccccscseeees ——— 
Dues from mem ; 
Advertisement in Guide, less commission paid in Baltimore 


Interest on bonds for the year...... is Cibboncbhbn bb clea dubabieccveces OU 
$17,178.92 


Feehan, LOG; WHI, GOD. oni cincncccitvcncncnsigdedbdinscsccsncceeces ° 
Stationery and printing, proceedings Baltimore convention.. 
The Baltimore Guide 


legrams 
Subscriptions to magazines and papers. . 
Storage 
Gavels to retiring Presidents, Nelson and White..............265. 
Stenographer Baltimore convention...... jive ckesakbahgnersecsene 
Expenses attending Baltimore convention 
Badges for members at Baltimore 
Executive council, expenses of 


Clippings and 
Petty at aa 


Leaving a balance as shown by the treasurer’s report 
August 31, 1895.... — 
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Also an investment in five second soovtasins Snsiniie of the tite Wook: Latee Belo & Weetien 
Railway Company, $1,000 each, par value, $5,000, market value, $5,300. At this time we have 
on hand in cash $14,541.08, and the market value of the bonds, $5,300, which makes the total 
$19,800, with no liabilities when we left New York except such as may grow out of this con- 
vention. 


The report was received and placed on file. 
The report of the standing protective committee was next read aw Hon, Joseph 
C. Hendrix, of New York. 


REPORT OF THE STANDING PROTECTIVE Commrrrze, 


CHICAGO, Ill., October 1, 1895. 
To the Executive Council of the American Bankers’ Association. 

Acting upon the instructions given by your body at its meeting held in Baltimore, Md., 
your committee formulated a plan for the better protection of the members of the associa- 
tion against professional criminals, the principal features of which were the employment of 
a reputable detective agency, the active prosecution of offenders by the association, and the 
maintenance of a record of such offences as were reported, together with a compilation of 
descriptions, etc. This plan was subsequently submitted to you at a meeting held in Chicago, 
in December, 1894, and was adopted. All the other bankers in the United States have been 
asked to join this association in the work. 

A contract was made with the Pinkerton agency to serve for one year as the agent of the 

association, to keep track of profcssional criminals, and wherever possible to forewarn 
members of their movements. An album containing the portraits and descriptions of 180 
’ known criminals, together with a mass of information believed to be valuable to bankers, 
has been distributed among the members. Since the distribution of these there have been 
added twenty-four more portraits, The album has served a very useful purpose. Your 
committee has also distributed metal signs to be displayed in the members’ offices containing 
the words, “Member of American Bankers’ Association.” In this way members have been 
guarded from depredations by this class of criminals. Arrangements have been made with 
several publishers of bankers’ registers, to print lists of our members, because these registers 
are seen by these criminals, who may be deterred from operating against banks known to be 
members of this association, since it is known that the association will prosecute all offenders 
without compromise. The practice of offering rewards for criminals has been discontinued, 
and during the year but one reward has been paid. 

There was realized from the special assessment for the protective fund, $0,685. Total ex- 
penditures to October 1, 1895, amount to $4,715,13. Further outstanding obligations will more 
than exhaust the special fund, and must be provided from the general funds of the associa- 
tion. The work of the committee has been hampered by a lack of funds. The sum of $10,000 
a year is entirely inadequate to carry on the work of the committee. Your committe recom- 
mends that there should be no special assessment, and that the dues shall be assessed in accor- 
dance with the following revised by-law : 

“The annual dues of this association shall be $10 for banks having a capital less than 
$100,000 ; $15 for banks having a capital of $100,000 and less then $500,000; $25 dollars for banks 
having a capital of $500,000 and less than a million; and $30 for banks having a capital of 
$1,000,000 and over.”’ 

It is estimated that with the present membership there will be realized about $26,000, 
which would be sufficient for all purposes, If it is deemed wise to create a special fund, 
then your committee recommends that the proposed by-law shall apply only to the protec- 
tive fund, and that the annual dues shall be $5 from each member. 

Your committee thinks that if the work already begun is vigorously continued it will be 
only a few years before the association will experience entire immunity from the depreda- 
tions of criminals. Your committee has full records of all the cases which have been 
reported to it. Your committee recommends that the department work which is under its 
control should be placed in the hands of the secretary of the association, under the supervi- 
sion of the chairman of the executive council, who should be located in the same city with 
the secretary. The administration of the bureau should be in the charge of some one who 
has authority, who can act quickly, and who should be in close proximity to one or the other 
of the head offices of the Pinkerton agency, which are at present in New York and Chicago. 

Your committee recommends that the members of the association should exercise the 
greatest caution in the employment of printers and lithographers, because one of the most 
frequent sources of evil is the ease with which forgers have been able to obtain from printers 
and lithographers bank checks and blanks. 

The protective committee received from the detective agency during the year 468 — 


The report was received and placed on file. 
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THE PRESIDENT: The next item upon the programme is an address from a 
gentleman who has not only been a successful banker, politician and statesman, but 
one who has given a great deal of thought and attention to financial subjects. His 
name is so well known in the Northwest that he needs no introduction there, and I 
assume that he is known here almost equally as well, although not being brought 
in so close contact with him as we are you probably have not found out all his good 
qualities. I take pleasure in introducing ex-Governor William R. Merriam, of 


Minnesota. 


THE CURRENCY OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY—ADDRESS OF Ex-GOVERNOR 
WILIAM R. MERRIAM. 


It may be said with truth that we have utilized a credit currency, and to an enormous 
extent. 1 mean, of course, the check, the draft, etc. Much the larger proportion of the daily 
transactions incident to the business of the country is easily provided for through the me- 
dium of the credit currency, and by the logic of events and the necessities of trade, has the 
result been attained. We have reached a high state of development in this direction, and one 
entirely in accord with the demands of the hour. It is. possible we do not fully appreciate 
the important bearing of an enormous credit system, not only on the question of prices, but 
as well onits actual relation to the money requisite for the purposes of commerce. Credit 
money performs the functions of real money to a greater degree than ever before in the his- 
tory of the world. Its usefulness in this direction is likely to increase in the future. The 
ratio of credit to actual currency varies in different communities; the proportion in some 
countries being as high as 28 to1. As MacLeod says: ‘The most subtle analysis in the world 
is wholly incompetent to separate the effects of gold from the effects of credit. It is infi- 
nitely more easy to estimate the effects of gold and credit combined than those of gold 
alone.” * * * 


OUR MONETARY SYSTEM IMPERFECT. 


Wondertul in commercial achievements, unprecedented in the world’s history, in the high- 
est stages of civilization, with all the concomitants of a rich and powerful people, enjoying 
the highest blessings ever vcuchsafed to a prosperous nation, we stand, confessed, to-day, in 
the presence of every commercial competitor, as having a monetary system inadequate to the 
demands of commerce, as well as one fraught with the greatest dangers to the welfare of 
every citizen of our country. With as many kinds of money as there were colors in Joseph’s 
coat, this country of enormous resources and of unlimited opportunities is without any well- 
defined financial scheme, suitable to conductits business and maintain its credit. The all- 
absorbing topic before the American people to-day ought to be the question of providing a 
sound financial system. Members of Congress may very properly insist upon a generous plan 
of internal improvements, or a vigorous enforcement of the Monroe Doctrine, or the thou- 
sand and one other important matters for consideration that come into the national legisla- 
ture, but no subject to-day before the American people is of such vast moment as the one we 
now have under discussion. The very life-blood of the great arteries of commerce is in con- 
stant danger, owing to the lack of appreciation of the necessity of immediate action upon 
this important function of our industrial system. 

It would appear as though we did not fully estimate the enormous influence of an 
. imperfect monetary system upon our national life. The question is momentous, and has 
been from all time in the history of nations. 

The palsied hand of a doubtful fiscal policy has laid its touch upon many a nation in the 
past and on ours as well. The question becomes one of ethics as well as of political economy. 
A responsibility of the gravest character rests upon the shoulders of the men whose duty it 
is to fix the medium for the interchange of commodities and labor and as well for the fulfill- 
ment of contracts. We are confronted to-day with the spectacle rarely seen in commercial 
countries of the higher order. Many of our citizens, some in exalted positions, with honest 
motive no doubt, deliberately suggesting that we pay our obligations, public and private, in 
a debased coinage. That the solemn engagements entered into for upwards of a quarter of a 
century be broken through the medium of legislative enactment. Good faith and fair deal- 
ing should forbid such a determination. The American people were honest when they 
resolved to face the mountain of debt incurred by a dreadful war and liquidate it to the last 
dollar. They will not rest easy under the imputation of trying to avoid their recognized 
obligations by asking creditors to accept a silver dollar worth but 48 cents. Cover the ques- 
tion of free coinage of silver with all the cunning sophistry, and with all the persuasive 
arguments so often reiterated by the misguided silver theorists, enlarge upon the wickedness 
of the so-called crime of 1873, as you may, the people, when they are once assured of what it 
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all means, will never consent to having the nation dishonored. For the sake of the apparent 
saving of interest upon a forced loan (1 say apparent, for, as a matter of fact, it has-cost large 
sums to maintain the reserve to redeem the national note), the vast business of the country 
is in constant jeopardy. To-morrow, should a large sum of the so-called greenbacks be pre- 
sented for redemption, reducing the gold reserve, it would send a thrill of disturbance over 
the entire land. The Secretary of the Treasury is charged with the most colossal undertak- 
ing ever placed upon an executive officer. He is expected, with a meagre hundred millions 
of gold, to redeem at call almost a billion of obligations. In January last, when the general 
financial conditions were normal, he was forced at enormous cost to protect the reserve, and 
may at any time be compelled to repeat the operation. 


GOVERNMENT USURPS A BANKING FUNCTION. 


A third of a century ago the necessities of a great war evolved the greenback. The 
doubtfulness of the result of the conflict, coupled with the entire withdrawal of specie from 
circulation, demanded such action. In reality, a loan without interest, issued for the pur- 
pose of purchasing the supplies incident to war, there was ample reason for the action taken 
at the time. With the return of peace there was no real cause for the continuance of the 
national note in circulation. It should have been retired long ago. But with a greed for 
saving a few hundred thousand dollars a year in interest by the national legislature, it has 
remained in existence, and to insure its continuance, the Government has spent several mil- 
lions of dollars to maintain the reserve necessary to its salvation. It is clearly without the 
province of government to transact a banking business or furnish currency, nor do I know 
that it hasever been maintained, save by the disciple of paternalism, that the duty of the 
governing power lies beyond the protection of life and property and the enactment of such 
wholesome legislation as will provide a safeguard against the commission of fraud and afford 
the fullest opportunity to the humblest citizen. In this instance, the Government has 
usurped an instrument of commerce, and converted it to its own use, not without many 
inconveniences and at no little cost.. The fact that the Secretary is compelled to pay out the 
Treasury notes he may redeem, makes the situation remarkable. In other words, he sells his 
bonds to replenish the reserve, and a few months later, provided any set of men chooses to 
gather a few millions together for the purpose of withdrawing the gold, he is compelled to 
repeat the operation ad infinitum, each transaction involving several thousands in cost to the 
Treasury Department. The chief danger, however, is the principle involved of the issuance 
of a paper currency based upon any consideration save the demands of commerce. Unless 
the system is dispensed with the pressure will come sooner or later for more money, and we 
can easily foresee the result of such a proceeding. Unlimited, irredeemable currency issues 
have been tried so often, and with the same results, that I hardly need go over the well- 
trodden path. * * * 

A further danger is the ever-overhanging menace lest the Government should be com- 

pelled, under great stress, to refuse to pay its obligations in gold, owing to the exposed 
condition in which it is placed by unwise legislation. It is a continual source of anxiety to 
the country lest the great financial reverses come as the result of an enforced redemption of 
a large sum of Treasury notes. Investors and business men, at home and abroad, watch this 
barometer of the gold reserve, and the keenest uncertainty prevails whenever the balance of 
trade turns against us. The markets for cotton, wheat and securities are influenced by the 
slightest indications of even a moderate withdrawal of gold for shipment abroad. The mere 
fact that we are buying more than we are selling and settling the difference in yellow coin 
ought not to be a cause for alarm, nor is it, but the fear of inability of the Government to 
maintain its credit is the dominant source of anxiety, and this condition will continue as long 
as the situation remains as it is at present. Why not redeem them once for all, either by 
means of bonds or exchequer bills to be paid out of future revenues. If it is considered 
undesirable to retire the circulation, let the greenback and Sherman note be made the basis 
for an issue of bank currency, as suggested later in this paper. The gold for the purposes of 
shipment abroad to adjust balances, now so readily obtained from the Treasury, should be 
furnished by the banks, which have ample facilities for providing every requisite for the 
carrying on of international trade. The banks have the power of raising the rate of discount 
whenever the withdrawal of gold becomes nsome, and can thereby at once establish the 
equilibrium of the exchanges. In other words, when the rates of interest go up debts fall in 
value, and the money returns, attracted by the higher rates. The Government has no power 
to discount paper or raise the value of money, hence it is compelled to simply dispose of its 
bonds ai the best rates obtainable to replenish its gold reserve. 

At this time the gold reserve is below the legal limit, but as we are selling breadstuffs and 
cotton, there is not likely to be large exports of the yellow metal until the new year, when 
more bonds may have to be disposed of, thus entailing still further loss, and incurring more 
indebtedness. It is the most suicidal policy ever attempted by a great nation. 
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REFORM SHOULD NOT BE DELAYED, 


We have delayed too long now in securing action upon the currency question. I take it, 
all agree that a new plan of finance must be evolved, but what shall it be? It is generally 
conceded that the Gover t should be relieved from the task of furnishing a currency, but 
as a practical question will Congress be willing to retire our non-interest-bearing notes, even 
in the face of the danger constantly threatening? The policy of the Government for many 
years has looked to the gradual retirement of the public debt, and the consequent discontin- 
uance of bonds as a basis for circulation for National banks. Secretary Chase made a wise 
and patriotic move when he suggested that banks furnish currency with the bonds of the 
nation as security, as it enabled him to provide large sums of money to carry on the conflict 
then pending. And while the system has proved an admirable one, and has stood the test of 
time, furnishing facilities for the internal trade of the nation, it cannot be said with truth 
that the currency feature of the system is at all adequate to the existing conditions, nor, 
indeed, founded upon a sound principle of finance. The bill holder is secure beyond a doubt, 
but aside from this fact the notes do not perform the service required, save in a limited way. 
A currency based upon securities or land can never respond to the demands of commerce, 
At present the National bank notes are redeemed at Washington only when so badly muti- 
lated as to make them disagreeable to handle, Secured by United States bonds as they are, 
the public has no interest in presenting them, They constitute a rigid currency without any 
of the real functions incident to a paper money, to be put to work when needed and retired 
when no longer required. * * * 

As a distinguished writer very truly says: “The principles of basing a paper currency 
upon land and upon the public funds are absolutely identical and equally vicious. To permit 
a mau to spend his money in buying part of the public debt, and to have it as well in the form 
of notes, is as rank an absurdity as to permit him to spend it in land and also have it as notes. 
That a nation can spend its money in destroying its enemies and have it too as bank notes, 
or “currency,” is a wild and mischievous delusion. 

I think it can be assumed that in the future we are to have some kind of a paper cur- 
rency, based upon the credit of the institution emitting it. The problem then before us is 
to evolve a plan that will, first of all,be adapted to the conditions which surround us, and 
one that will be likely to meet with the approval of the law-making power. It must be re- 
membered that there exists in many parts of the country an unreasonable prejudice against 
banks in general, and National banks in particular. So, in considering any system for fur- 
nishing currency, this fact must be borne in mind, Any new banking plan providing for cir- 
culating notes must be national in its character. The very condition of the trade of the 
country would seem to demand this. The great lines of transportation East and West, North 
and South, have bound us so closely, and trade between the States is so enormous, that to 
attempt to use State bank currency would simply clog the channels, put an extra charge 
upon commerce, and produce the greatest confusion. A great nation like our own cannot 
afford to have its interests retarded by a local currency. We have outgrown the system. I 
think that we may dismiss, without serious comment, the suggestion of a large central bank, 
designed after the English and Continental] institutions, as the people of this country would 
not tolerate the granting of special privileges that would be essential to the establishment of 
a United States bank, similar to the charters given to the Bank of France and the Bank of 
England. Indeed the spirit of our institutions is unqualifiedly opposed to the concentration 
of capital and political influence, likely to result from the bestowal of privileges of this char- 
acter. The Canadians, after years of experiments in attempting to formulate a plan of bank- 
ing, suitable to the needs of their country, have apparently settled upon a method that 
seems well adapted for the necessities of commerce throughout the Dominion. It has stood 
the test for some years, and while all indications point to a continuation of the system, no 
severe strains have yet been placed uponit. In the main, however, judging from the opinion 
of its historian, Mr. Breckenridge, it can confidently be affirmed that our neighbors are well 
satisfied with their banking facilities, Some of the features of the Canadian idea can be util- 
ized, I think, in this country. Others would be entirely impracticable. * * * 

Paper money, issued by a bank and redeemable in gold, is the only logical circulating 
medium as part of the vast credit currency, resultant from the varied and intricate com- 
mercial and industrial system ot our day. The conditions of trade have forced upon usa 
highly organized plan for the exchange’of commodities through the means of checks, drafts, 
bills of exchange, etc., and we must now supplement this with a paper — that will per- 
form this function as well as its larger counterpart. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CURRENCY REFORM. 


The conditions absolutely essential to the furtherance of any proposal for the issuance of 
a paper money are: 
Ist. It must be safe and properly secured. 
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24. It must be redeemable in ciaid aie tn Uiidindida itatman of — ora 
the great financial centres of the country. 

3d. It should circulate at par in all parts of the United States. 

4th. It should be sufficiently elastic in its character to accommodate itself to the varying 
conditions of trade, going forth from the business centres during the active movements, 
when the products of the soil are being transported from their sources of supply to the 
markets of the world, and returning in a natural way, and retiring when its duties have 
been fulfilled. 

Assuming that Government bonds will not be the basis for the currency of the future, 
and that the forced loan of non-interest bearing notes upon the part of the Government, is 
to continue, a plan that will practically absorb the greenback and provide as well for a bank 
circulation, based upon credit, will be the natural one to adopt. 

With an ample safety fund provided by the different National banks in the country, there 
would be no risk to the Government in guaranteeing notes of all banks under a national 
system, thus insuring absolute safety to the bill holder and as well no risk to the guarantor, 

In other words, let the suggestions of the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Comptroller, 
as far as applicable, be utilized. That, say, forty per cent. of the capital stock of a National . 
bank be invested in United.States notes, and circulation be issued against the same, the bills 
remaining in the hands of the Treasurer, and currency to an amount equal to the remaining’ 
sixty per cent. of the capital stock to be delivered to the bank by the Comptroller for the 
issuance when desired. Before the unsecured currency is forwarded, however, each bank 
should pay into the Treasury of the United States a sum equal to five per cent. of its capital 
stock, which should remain in the hands of the Treasurer as a ** Bank Circulation Safety 
Fund,” upon which money the Government should allow interest at the rate of three per 
cent, perannum. In case of failure of any National bank, the Government could at once re- 
imburse itself out of the redemption fund, provided the assets of the failed bank, upon which 
it should have a first lien, and the double liability of stockholders, were not sufficient. The 
Government, in case the assets of insolvent banks, including the double liability of stock, 
and the deposit in its hands as a safety fund be insufficient to reimburse it for the circulating 
notes of defaulting institutions, may assess each bank in the system, pro rata, to an amount 
sufficient to fully indemnify it for any losses incurred, but in any one year no institution 
shall be assessed more than one per cent. of its average circulation for the previous year. 

Inasmuch as there are likely to be at least four thousand banks organized under any na- 
tional law, the Treasurer might act as redeeming agent for all the banks ini accordance with 
the present usage, and each bank should at all times keep with the Treasurer five per cent. 
of its capital stock as a redemption fund, which fund should be in gold coin, and held in trust 
for the specific purpose intended, and not mingled with other moneys, and not counted as 
part of the funds of the Treasury. As fast as notes are redeemed, the bank should at once 
remit a sum that would repair any deficiency made by redemption, and new notes be for- 
warded by the Comptroller to the bank where paper has been cancelled. Inasmuch as the 
banks would make a profit out of the circulation not secured by the United States notes or 
Sherman notes (for I would include both), it is right that all the banks should pay a tax upon 
the unsecured notes to the Government, for the privilege accorded them, This tax should be 
made sufficiently large to accomplish three things: First, to pay all the expenses of the 
Office of the Comptroller of the Currency, including the printing of bank notes, engraving, 
etc. Second, to pay the United States for the charters granted a handsome revenue, which 
should aid in defraying the general expense account, and thirdly, to make the currency 
elastic. By means of a tax sufficiently large to compass the above, the currency would flow 
into the channels of trade wherever there was a demand torit. I would have every bank 
desiring to become National pay a tax of two per cent. per annum upon the amount of its 
average circulation. It can at once be seen that whenever and wherever the demands for 
money are sufficiently active to enable banks to lend their funds at prices that will net them 
over two per cent. there will be an incentive to put out the currency, but when it is worth 
less than that amount, as it has been in New York and Boston for some months, the unsigned 
bills would remain in vaults. The Government would receive several million of dollars per 
annum into its coffers to aid in paying its bills, and as a return for the privilege granted the 
banks. In addition the interest on one hundfed millions of gold now maintained in idleness 
would be saved, and the gold put into active use instead of being out of the channels of trade, 
there being no further use for a gold reserve, as the bulk of the greenbacks and Sherman 

notes would be absorbed as a basis for currency or as a reserve against deposits in banks. 
That all parts of the country might have the advantage of the National system, banks should 
be permitted to organize with a capital of $25,000, or even less, thus encouraging State banks 
to abandon their present charters. Banks desiring to organize under this plan should be 
examined by an agent of the Comptroller, and permitted to begin business only upon a certi- 
ficate of the examiner, duly certifying that the capital stock has been paid in, in actual cash. 
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The plan outlined is tentative, but is believed to be entirely practicable and would have the 
merit of not only furnishing a sound, elastic currency, but also of providing for the trouble- 
some greenback, and its companion, the Sherman note. The silver dollar, dgainst which the 
Government has issued its “ Warehouse Receipt,”’ can be obtained at any time on presentation 
of the certificate, or the holder of the certificate may retain it, as he may elect. 

Iam well aware that any system of banking that may be devised will be open to attack. 
Human forethought has not yet been able to provide against incompetency or fraud, but that 
some plan can be attained that will readily respond to the demands of commerce and ward off 
many of the dangers that now menace us, 1am confident. We emerge from the depression 
growing out of the tremendous upheaval of 1893, and all signs indicate a gradual return to the 
normal condition of trade. As we approach the end of the century, may we not express the 
hope that we are to deal with the question of a financial system in such a forceful way as to 
result in a lasting benefit to this country. Can we not be assured that when the morning of 
the twentieth cen.vury dawns, we shall be favored with the most needed potent factor in our 
commercial life, a sound medium of exchange. 


William P. St. John, of New York, asked permission to reply to some of the 
papers on the programme, and to defend the reopening of the mints to silver. His 
request was granted. 

THE PRESIDENT: I now have the pleasure of introducing to you William i 
Rhawn, President of the Nationa] Bank of the Republic, of Philadelphia. The 
subject of his address will be: ‘‘The Utilization of Lawful Money Reserves 
Through Bank Clearing-Houses in Relieving Monetary Stringencies and Prevent- 
ing Panics.” 


UTILIzATION OF LawFuL Monty REsERVES—ADDRESsS BY WILLIAM H. RHAWN. 


Having been asked to address you upon the utilization of bank reserves through the 
operation of bank clearing-houses, as a means of relieving monetary stringencies and pre- 
venting panics, I shall plead the importance of my subject and the desire to avail myself of 
this opportunity for giving it wider publicity as an excuse for repeating somewhat from an 
earlier address. 

In an article upon the currency prepared in December, following the panic of 1893, and 
which subsequently appeared in the proceedings of the National Board of Trade as an apt 
expression of its own views, 1 ventured an opinion that an improvement of the National 
Banking Law, suggested by the crisis of 1893, would be the legalization of the partial suspen- 
sion of currency payments by solvent banks during a monetary stringency or crisis, and the 
authorization of such payments through bank clearing-houses and other like transfers of 
bank credits; with such amendment of the law as would permit the increase of currency 
issues during periods of such stringency through the operation of the clearing-houses, and 
the contraction of such issues when the period of stringency had passed. 

Beginning my banking career in 1857, the great panic of that year made a profound and 
lasting impression upon me. Its events are most graphically described by Mr. J. 8. Gibbons 
in his “ Banks of New York and the Panic of 1857.” I quote at some length from his com- 
ments upon that panic, as—with the substitution of the words lawful money for the words 
specie, coin and gold as used by him—they apply to every subsequent panic, but with the 
added force gained from the ever-widening scope and increasing amount involved in each 
successive crisis, due to the ever-increasing volume of business: 

“There are certain anomalies in force, as applied to banks, by which they are exposed to 
extreme liabilities, not only in seasons of pressure, but at all times. By a strange absurdity 
of law, the deposits of a bank are held to be payable in specie, on demand, although the 
amount of specie in the whole country is not sufficient to pay the one-twentieth part of 
them. lt is therefore plain, that the banks might be forced into — by the depositors 
at any moment, without regard to the state of the market. 

The actual relation between the bank and the dealer gives no color of right to the latter 
to demand specie for his deposit. He is fully aware that the bank does not consider itself 
holden for the coin. He does not give coin; and why should he take it? He depositsa form 
of credit, or individual currency—checks. When this form of credit sinks in the general 
depreciation, by what rule of consistency or justice can he require the bank to fill up the 
deficit? The depreciation originates with the dealer, in the excess of trade, and not with the 
bank; it may encourage the excess by loaning too freely, but the dealer is not obliged to bor- 
row. There is obviously no propriéty in his loading the bank with the ill consequences of his 
own action, Yet such is the accepted rule. 

As a general fact, the depositors of a bank are also its borrowers; and if they demand 
their deposits in specie, they ought to pay their loans in specie. But no written agreement 
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could be made less equivocal than the understanding between the bank and the dealer, that 
the deposit will be held payable by check, or in bank bills ;* and that its demand in coin out 
of the usual practice, or its final withdrawal as a current account, before the payment of the 
loan, will be a breach of honor and good faith. No bank officer would permit an account to 
be opened on his books specifically subject to these contingencies. 

The relation between the Savings banks and their depositors is an example of still greater 
absurdity, both in law and practice. These institutions are organized to encourage economy 
among the laboring classes, by paying interest on small amounts. They are conducted 
mostly by benevolent men, and gratuitously, excepting necessary clerk hire. The law does 
not leave the investment of the funds discretionary with the managers, but defines the 
securities that may be taken, one of the chief of which is the mortgage on real estate. The 
depositor is a party to this mortgage, and is cognizant of the fact that it is not immediately 
convertible into money. The process of foreclosure involves a delay of three months, which 
cannot be shortened by law; and yet, when a panic occurs, the law sustains the depositor in 
his right to demand immediate payment ; and because the bank does not pay immediately, it 
is declared ‘broken.’ This is equivalent to a legal requisition that the bank shall keep the 
money of its depositors on hand in gold, and at the same time have it out on mortgage earn- 
ing interest. Because this cannot be done, the whole country is to be loaded with the dis- 
credit of bankruptcy, of which the suspension of the Savings banks is regarded as the least 
doubtful evidence. 

Neither is this all. If the Savings banks had been forced to pay off their depositors in 
October, 1857, immeasurable wrong might have been done to the mortgagors by selling their 
property at less than half its value, and the laborer a‘so must have been involved in the com- 
mon misfortune by legal expenses and delay of payments. 

Finally, this demand of the bank depositors can reach but one result. If the deposits. 
in the commercial and Savings banks of New York amount to one hundred millions of 
dollars,t and the amount of specie on hand to twenty millions, those who apply for it first 
will get their money, and the eighty millions will go unpaid, or be liquidated by some form 
of credit, 

The practice of holding tokens of pure credit as legally liable to immediate redemption in 
coin is here carried to the extremest practical absurdity, and it is so deep'v imbedded in 
popular opinion as to constitute a dangerous, if not an insuperable, anomaly in our financial 
system,” 

The anomalies here so graphically described by Mr. Gibbons as existing thirty-eight years 
ago, still exist to-day, and are at the bottom of every panic. Passing over the great panic of 
1873 and the lesser ones of 1884 and 1890, all of which occurred under the national banking 
system, to that of 1893, the greatest of them all, and which was pre-eminently a currency 
panic, I borrow a description of one feature of it from “ The Currency Famine of 1893,” by 
Mr. John DeWitt Warner, one of the series of “Sound Currency ” pamphlets- published by 
the Reform Club. 


[Mr. Rhawn here quoted from Mr. Warner’s description of the scramble for cur- 
rency incident to the 1893 panic. This pamphlet, together with illustrations of the 
various devices used as substitutes for currency at that time, appeared in the April, 
1895, number of the JouRNAL, page 398. } 


In our efforts to secure that full measure of elasticity to bank note circulation which the 
national banking system fails to give in periods of stringency, we should not be tempted to 
in anywise relinquish that security which it unquestionably does at all times give to the 
noteholder, and which is the crowning glory of the system. 

Undoubtedly that bank note circulation is best which is secured by the pledged assets of 
the issuing bank, whether such assets consist of Government bonds deposited in the Treasury 
as at present, or of sound bills receivable and other good assets deposited with the clearing- 
house associations, as may be hereafter provided for by law. 

But my chief object in this paper is not to suggest any change in the law relating to bank 
note circuiation, but to demonstrate the wisdom of such amendment as will authorize and 
permit a fuller and freer use of the entire mass of currency held by the banks as exigencies 
may from time to time demand, that we may thus better guard against violent and pro- 
tracted stringencies and panics. 

Hoping that I may have measurably succeeded in my purpose, I beg to thank you for 
your kind attention. 


*The banks of New York were then issuing their own bills or notes, redeemable through the 
clearing-house. 

tThe deposits of the clearing-house banks alone, of New York city, which ranged from forty to 
seventy million dollars in 1857, now exceed five hundred million. 
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[Mr. Rhawn’s thoughtful and practical suggestions on this important topic were 

‘published at length in the February, 1895, number of the JouRNAL, page 135. ] 
After some announcements the convention adjourned to Wednesday, October 16, 

at 10 a. M. 















SECOND DAY’S SHSSION—WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 16. 


The convention assembled at 104.m. Rev. Dr. John W. Heidt, of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Chuch, South, offered prayer. 

E. H. Pullen, chairman of the executive council, reported on several amend- 
ments to the constitution, which after considerable discussion were taken up as 
follows : : 
Section 3 of Article II: Any State association of banks and bankers may be represented 
at all conventions of this association by one delegate for every fifty members of such associa- 
tion, and such delegate shall be entitled to all the privileges of the — — — No delegate 
shall vote in more than one capacity. 

Mr. Pullen stated that the object of this amendment is to draw the State associa- 
tions into closer affiliation with the American Bankers’ Association. 

On motion of Mr. Rhawn, seconded by Mr. Hendrix, the amendment was adopted. 

Mr. PutLtEN: The present Section 4 is to be changed to Section 5 ; that is a mere 
clerical change; and Section 4, by the interpolation of Section 8, will become 
Section 5. 

Frank W. Tracy, of Springfield, Ill., moved the adoption of that amendment, 
which was seconded by C. A. Pugsley, of Peekskill, N. Y.. Carried. 

In Article III,, Section 2, seventh line, it was — to ‘change the word 
‘‘ meeting ” to ‘‘ session. ” Carried. 

It was proposed to transpose Sections 4 and‘5, — the new Sections 4 and 5 
to read as follows: 
Src. 4. The executive council shall meet immediately upon the adjournment of the 
annual convention of the association and, a quorum being present, elect one of their number 
chairman and appoint standing committees, a secretary and a treasurer, and such other 
employees of the association as may be deemed proper, and the council may at their discre- 
tion discharge the seeretary, treasurer or other employees. The executive council shall have 
power to fill vacancies that may eccur in any of the offices of the association and in the mem- 
bership of the council. 

Szc. 5. Theexecutive council shall take charge.of the general business of the association, 
receive communications, arrange for holding the annual convention and other meetings, pro- 
cure and arrange subjects for discussion in the order in which they may come before the 
convention, provide for speakers, and carry out the resolutions passed. They may appoint a 
standing advisory committee of seven, including the president of the association and chair- 
man of the council. The attendance of seven members of the council shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business. 


On motion of F. W. Hayes, of Detroit, Mich., seconded by R. W. Poor, of New 
York, the amendment was adopted. 

After considerable discussion, the following amendment was offered by Mr. 
Hendrix, of New York: Wherever the words ‘‘convention” or ‘‘ session” are 
used in place of ‘‘ meeting,” that any verbal changes recommended by the executive 
council, and any changes simply for the sake of verbal and grammatical accuracy 
which they deem proper, may be made. 

On motion of W. H. Rhawn, of Philadelphia, seconded by W. H. Porter, of 
New York, the amendment was adopted. 

The clause providing that ‘‘the council shall have the power to fill vacancies 
that may occur in their own body” was stricken out, as the — articles 
adopted provide for this. 
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Other changes were made as follows : 

Article IV., Section 4, was amended to read : 

All detective and legal expenses and costa shall be paid —— upon approved 
orders of the protective committee out of such moneys in the treasury as may have been 
especially appropriated or collected by the council for the purpose. . 

Resolutions or subjects for discussion (excepting those referring to points of order or 
matters of courtesy) must be submitted to the executive council in writing at least thirty 
days before the annual convention of the association; but any person desiring to submit any 
resolution or business in open convention may do so, and, upon a two-thirds vote of the 
delegates present, the resolution or business may be referred to the executive council to 
report upon immediately, provided that this shall not apply to any proposed amendment of 
the constitution. 

Mr. PuLLeEN: Now we come to the by-laws. We simply want to have three 
by-laws, namely, 1, 2, and 8. No change is to be made except in what will be by- 
law No. 2, which amendment was proposed by Mr. Tracy, of Springfield, Ill., and 
adopted by the council at its meeting yesterday, and is in line with the recommen- * 
dations of the standing protective committee, and I think also of the president in 
his annual address : 


The annual dues of the members of this association, after the close of the fiscal year 
ending August 31, 1896, shall be $10 for banks having an aggregate capital and surplus of less 
than $100,000; $15 for banks having a capital and surplus of $100,000 and less than $500,000; $20 
for banks having a capital and surplus of $500,000 and less ‘than $1,000,000; and $30 for banks 
having a capital and surplus of $1,000,000 and over; except that the dues of Savings banks 
without capital, private bankers, and banking firms, shall be $10 each. 


The president said that the annual dues up to the present time have been found 
inadequate to carry on the work of the protective committee, and the protective 
committee was instructed to prepare an amendment to the by-laws looking toward 
the provision of a particular fund for the protective committee’s use. The com- 
mittee thought it desirable that all the dues should be contained in one assessment. 
It had been found that with the present membership a scale of dues such as read 
would probably result in providing sufficient funds for the necessities of the associa- 
tion, The amount to thus be derived yous ——— —“ $26,000 or $27, * about 
what would be necessary. 

Mr. Rhawn moved the adoption of the — Carried. 

Mr. Putten: It is proposed to strike out in the second line of the — para- 
graph of by-law now numbered ‘‘6th.” At presentit reads: ‘‘In addition to the 
regular annual dues the executive council shall have authority to call for an 
additional sum.” Now it is proposed to strike out the words following—‘ not 
exceeding the.amount of the annual dues.” The object of this is that during the 
fiscal year which expires August 81, 1895, the protectiva committee will have no 
advantage arising from the increase in dues, which does not take effect until 
September 1, 1896, and during the year that expires August 31, 1896, they may find 
it necessary, and doubtless will, to call for that assessment that is provided for, and 
we desire to strike out the words ‘‘ not exceeding the amount of the annual dues,” 
because under the present arrangement we could only call for $5 from some and not 
exceeding $10 from all the others, and in view of the fact that you have adopted an 
amendment increasing the dues, from whith they will get no advantage this year, 
then we shall have to make an assessment correspondingly large to cover that 
deficiency during this year. 

Mr. Hendrix asked that the by-law as proposed to be amended, be read. 

Mr. PuLLEN (Reading): ‘‘ In addition to the regular annual dues the executive 
council shall have authority to call for an additional sum from each member for the 
benefit of a protective fund, which fund shall be used for no other purpose than for 
defraying the cost of the apprehension and prosecution of the perpetrators of crime 
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against the members of the association, and the payments of rewards for their 
punishment.” That is intended to provide for the gap that ———— occurs 
between now and the 3ist of August next year. 

Robert J. Lowry, of Atlanta, asked if that would not imply that it would run 
for all time ? 

Mr. Pullen thought it probable that a motion for the repeal of the provision at 

the next convention would be 

Mr. Hendrix, of New York, thought it should be limited because the bankers 
throughout the country who may wish to become members of the association will 
upon reading this see that they have not only a fixed liability for dues but an un- 
limited liability for assessments, He suggested that the amendment be worded so 
that it shall provide that the executive council shall have authority to call for 
any assessment only until September 1, 1896. 

Mr. Pullen, on behalf of the executive council, accepted Mr. Hendrix’ suggestion. 

James B. Forgan, of Chicago, thought it better to have it limited in another 
way, viz., to the amount of dues as they shall exist after August 31, 1896. He 
stated that it was difficult to estimate how much money might be required in appre- 
hending a criminal, 

R. M. Nelson, of Selma, Ala., agreed with Mr. Forgan’s suggestion. 

Mr. Forgan stated that he wanted the authority to make an assessment continued, 
only put the limit, as it is now, to the extent of the annual dues. As the annual 
dues for this year have been paid, and are only $5 for some and ten dollars for 
others, that amount will not be sufficient to fill the gap. He wished the limit put 
at the annual dues as they shall exist after August 31, 1896. 

Mr. Hendrix proposed the following : 

That until September 1, 1896, in addition to the regular dues, the executive council shall 
have authority to call for an additional sum not exceeding the amount of the annual dues as 
they will exist after September 1, 1896. 

Mr. Forgan could not accept that, because after August 31, 1896, there would be 
no power to make further assessments. 

Mr. Hendrix wished to agree with Mr. Forgan, and therefore withdrew the pro- 
position to limit it to September 1, 1896. 

Mr. Dennison thought the proposed amendment if adopted would give the 
executive council the authority, after September 1, 1896, to levy an assessment 
equal to the amount of the increased dues, He inquired if that is necessary? If 
not it should not be put in the by-laws. If it is necessary, the impression should 
not go out that the original assessment is all that is to be required. He was afraid 
it would be a serious mistake to adopt the amendment in the language suggested, 
which, if he understood it, would give the executive council power to levy an 
unlimited assessment, 

Mr. Pullen said that the amendment contemplated only an assessment equal to 
the dues provided to be enforced on September 1, 1896, 

M. K. Watstrnss, of Mt. Carmel, Pa.: As I understand it, one object of this con- 
vention is to increase the membership of the association. I represent a small country 
bank, now paying $5, and it is proposed to increase its dues really to $20. The $5 
which we have paid has been sufficient thus far to pay its share of the expenses of 
this association. Now, if you increase the membership fee anc give the option to 
the executive council to levy an assessment of $10 in addition, it will increase our 
cost four times. 

Mr. Slade of Columbus, Ga., said that inasmuch as the tax on some of the banks 
had doubled for this next year and as he understood from the chair that the extra 
assessment would include the protective feature, any further assessments ought to 
be made plain in the by-laws, so that there would be no complaint in the future. 
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He was perfectly willing to pay anything extra, that is, provided he took the pro- 
. tective feature, 

. H. J. Hollister, of Grand Rapids, Mich., asked whether this additional assess- 

ment, instead of five and ten dollars, can be collected for this year, from 1895 to 1896. 

Mr. Pullen replied that the assessment is to be collected this year—to bridge 

over the gap occasioned by the increased dues not going into effect until next year. 
R. M. Nelson, of Selma, Ala., feared that he was speaking against the tide. He 
had been connected with the association since 1879. Interest in’ the association’s 
work could not be maintained if a rule were adopted that would drive out all the 
small banks. The majority of the banks in this country are small banks, and they 
should be represented upon the floor of the convention. Their representatives 
should be present touching shoulders with the representatives of the great banks in 
the large cities. In his opinion the taxation proposed by the amendment was too 
great. He feared this departure would decrease the membership to an alarming 
extent, particularly as it would open the gates not only to paying that which is 
fixed, but to paying something elsé not fixed. There is a limit beyond which the 
association cannot go. There had never been any lack of funds to carry on the 
work of the association, and he presumed there never would be. But for heaven’s 
sake, he said, do not let us drive all these little banks out. He spoke for some little 
banks, and represented the country banks. He was himself the only country 
banker ever elected to the presidency of the association. In behalf of these banks 
he asked the association not to put such a tax upon them as will drive them out. 
The limit should be reduced from $10 down to $5, and then double that for protec- 
tive purposes, if desired, but taxation should not be made so great as to drive 
people away. Already, he said, there comes from the region of the lakes, almost 
under the roar of Niagara, a whisper that we shall have another bankers’ associa- 
tion. Do not go to work and break up this democratic body. He was in favor of 
this body because it is democratic, and was against the other one that it had been 
whispered shall be formed because, he stated, it will be an aristocratic body, com- 
posed entirely of delegates from State associations. He represented the Alabama 
association and could afford to speak on this subject and to speak against it. 

Mr. Griffith agreed with Mr. Nelson, and regarded such an assessment unneces- 
sary and one that would prove onerous to the small banks, — ) 

Mr. Branch could see no reason why there should be a distinction between banks 
with a capital and surplus of $50,000 and banks with a capital and surplus of 
$100,000. There are a lot of banks that have not a capital of more than $15,000 or 
$20,000, and it seemed to him that a fee of $5 to banks of that size would be largely 
in favor of the big banks. He did not see why this clause could not be amended so 
as to allow banks of $50,000 capital and under to come in for $5. 

A MemsBer: I am a small banker myself, and I am sorry that our bankers are so 
poor. I understand that this protective feature is a good thing. If our executive 
council thinks it necessary for the protection of a bank to assess it $20 or even $50, 
and that assessment comes to me, I for one am willing to stand it. 

Another member representing a small country bank thought they were getting 
the matter in such a shape as to drive all of the country banks out of the association. 

Mr. Russell, of Arkansas, sustained the gction of the executive council in the 
matter. 

Mr. Henprix: This falls into three classes of opinions, apparently. The execu- 
tive council came before the association and asked for power to make an assessment 
of an additional sum without a limit. Now the proposition submitted by my 
amendment and Mr, Forgan’s is that the limit shall be the dues as fixed after Sep- 
tember 1, 1896. That has raised a new question that goes right to the merits of the 
whole proposition of the protective fund, and those who are not in favor of the 
— 4 
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protective fund should be in favor of striking out the entire section, and not voting 
either for the amendment which limits the additional assessment to the dues as they 
shall exist after September 1, 1896, or for the proposition of the executive council. 
Upon this question of the protective fund I must say that I have entertained a great 
many doubts. I have had experience with detective bureaus, and I do not think so 
highly of their efficiency as a great many men do. I know they are very expensive 
institutions. Do we want this protective feature? If we do, are we willing to take 
all the chances of its cost? If the operation of any such proposition as this is going 
to exclude from our membership the great mass of small Southern bankers I should 
be very much opposed to it, because it seems to me that the very life-blood of the 
American Bankers’ Association has not come from the big banks in the cities, but it 
has come from the country banks. My friend Mr. Nelson, and also the gentleman 
over here in this part of the hall, have not overestimated the importance of this 
departure. I think the executive council propose to go too far. I have no doubt 
that they intend at the next annual convention that this whole section may be 
repealed, but this detective business is like a rolling snowball which increases in 
size as it rollson. These detective bureaus are organized all over this country for 
the purpose of getting clients and of course we all know that the best clients they 
can get are the bankers. While I do not believe a great deal in this protective busi- 
ness, I do believe in the idea of having some one central power and authority able 
to lay an assessment for the purpose of enabling this association to teach criminals 
that if they interfere with the members of the American Bankers’ Association they 
will be pursued without any let up. and I am willing to leave in the hands of the 
executive council a discretion in that matter. I do not believe they will make the 
assessment onerous upon any one. 

Mr. Moore, of Kansas, spoke of the excessive taxation as being felt by the 
smaller banks. There was a growing tendency toward an increase in membership 
from amongst the banks of smaller capital which should be encouraged. It was 
not, as he conceived it, that the smaller banks want to escape from their proportion 
of any legitimate assessment that should be made, but the proposed assessment 
would have a tendency to shut them out. Out in the West if bankers were asked to 
join the American Bankers’ Association they will say : ‘‘ Oh, no, that association will 
tax us to death.” A limit of $5 on banks of $50,000 capital or under should be 
made, and he believed that would eover the ground. There are a great many banks 
of $50,000 capital that would not object to that. 

A motion was made to lay the whole matter on the table. Lost. 

Mr. Trowbridge, of New York, proposed as a substitute that the president be 
authorized to appoint a committee on revision of the constitution, to report at the 


next annual meeting. 
After some further discussion the entire matter was referred back to the execu- 


tive council, 

Article VII., section 1, was amended by substituting 30 for 21 members, and 
also inserting after the word ‘‘ annually ” the{following : 

Commencing with the convention of 1896, three members of the executive council shall 


be chosen from the delegates from the several State associations of banks and bankers, three 
in 1897, three in 1898, and thereafter the successors of these several groups annually. 


The executive council also recommended the adding to section 2 of article III : 


The delegates from the several State banks and bankers’ associations shall assemble or 
meet apart after the first adjournment, and, in such manner as they may determine, shall 
nominate to the convention three names for members of the executive council, provided 
that no State asssociation shall be thus represented by more than one member of the execu- 


tive council. 
On motion of Mr, Forgan, seconded by Mr. Tracy, the amendment was adopted, 
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The following resolution, recommended by the council, was also adopted : 


Resolwed, That the nominating committee be instructed to name nine additional members 

of the executive council, three of them for one year, three for two years, and three for three 

years, being the number which the State associations are entitled to under the constitution 
after this year. 

John R. Van Wagenen, of Oxford, N. Y., suggested that the executive council 

be directed to consider this further qualification of delegates from State bankers’ | 
associations: that they be members of the American Bankers’ Association. It i 
seemed to him improper that any man should vote in the —— who is not a | 
member of the association. 
- Tae Presrpent: I think that isa good suggestion, and I think it is a matter 
that will right itself. Since we have taken this action in relation to the State 
associations, I wish to read you a telegram received from Mr. James G. Cannon, the 
president of the New York State Bankers’ Association : 


You have struck the keynote of the status of the American Bankers’ Association for ' 
the future in regard to making it a delegated body of representative bankers. The move- 
ment of the New York association was intended asin no wise antagnostic to the American 
Bankers’ Association, and as far as 1 am concerned I will gladly co-operate with that associa- 
tion in making it a delegated body on lines that will be acceptable to all. 


Mr. Rhawn announced that the Pennsylvania delegates had decided upon the 
organization of a State association. 

THE. PRESIDENT: I now have the pleasure of introducing to the convention 
Judge George N. Aldredge, of the National Exchange Bank, of Dallas, Texas, who 
will deliver an address upon the subject of ‘‘ Sound Money.” 





















































ADDREss OF JUDGE GEO. N. ALDREDGE. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Association—The proposition that this Government ig 
should coin silver, for the world, in unlimited amount, at double its market value, is so S 
repugnant to the common sense of mankind that it ought to be unnecessary to discuss it; 
and would be, but for the fact that a portion of our people have been misled by appeals to 
their prejudice and by the specious reasoning of sophists. If our Government were asked to 
declare that two quarts equaled a gallon, or to revise the multiplication table and enact that 
ten times ten eqfialed two hundred, all men would see the folly; but when asked to believe 
that ten dollars’ worth of silver, by being touched by the Government stamp, instantly 
becomes worth twenty dollars, many people honestly believe this miracle may be accom- 
plished and many others affect to believe it, for practical purposes. In all ages of the world 
there have been delusions in reference to money, and in spite of uniform disastrous results, 
many are ever ready to listen to the teachings of any charlatan who claims that he has dis- 
covered a shorter route to wealth. They refuse to apply to money that hard common sense 
which they exercise in dealing with the every-day affairs of life. The ignorant have always 
had superstition about silver. Among the negroes of the South nothing would kill a witch 
but a silver bullet. 

That our ancestors a hundred years ago fixed a unit of value in gold or silver and fixed a 
ratio between them is immaterial to us. Their example in so doing is not more binding on us 
than their methods of business, their means of transportation, or the implements with which 
they sowed and reaped. It would be a sad commentary upon our intelligence if we had 
iearned nothing in a hundred years. We do know that in fixing a ratio they attributed no 
magic to the Government stamp, but sought diligently to ascertain the market value of the 
two metals in the leading nations of the world and conformed, as they thought, strictly to 
this market ratio. By pursuing the method adopted by them we would now fix the ratio at 
about 82 to1. The consistent man is not the one who stands in one place always, regardless 

' of the changiug conditions around him, but it is he who, with intelligence and 

tion, adapts himself to the changed condition of affairs. For nearly twenty years every 

enlightened nation of the world has been on a gold standard basis. They are all representa- 

tive Governments and their laws are made by their people and for their people. The Govern- 
ment which first established the gold standard is more obedient to the will of its people than 
ours is. When an important administration measure is defeated by the representatives of 
the English people, the Government is immediately placed in the hands of the opposition. 
The gold standard nations are those that have reclaimed the world from barbarism ; that have 
t 
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given it all its learning and invention: where schools and churches abound; where the dig- 
nity of man is maintained and labor properly rewarded ; and they contro} the commerce of 
the world. 

These nations, after testing gold and silver for hundreds of years, voluntarily adopted the 
gold standard. No nation to-day has the silver standard from choice, It isonly because they 
are weak and helpless to remedy the evil that any of them remain on a silver: basis. But to- 
day the United States, the foremost nation in all the earth in solvency and resources, in intel- 
ligence and energy, is seriously invited to abandon the standard of civilization and commerce 
and to consort with half-civilized, half-clad people, who are weak and ignorant; who have 
little or no commerce; where bull-fights abound and schools do not; where human labor is 
in sharp competition with the meek and lowly donkey ; where a breech-clout is preferred to 
a full suit, and where the bulk of the people know no more about a standard of value than a 
mule does about the nebular hypothesis. Surely we would do well to take a look at the com- 
pany before we sit down to the feast. 

The invitation is that this country, after having adjusted its enormous business for 
twenty years to a gold standard, shali suddenly readjust ail business and all values to what is 
termed a double standard of gold and silver. The arguments advanced in behalf of such a 
change are: 

ist. A double standard resting upon gold and silver would give a more corres measure 
of value and one less liable to fluctuation than a single gold standard. 

2d. Gold has appreciated in value and all property, measured by it, has declined in value. 

3d. The supply of gold is inadequate to make it a safe standard and the scarcity of it will 
tend to the depression of prices. 

4th. The free, unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 will create unlimited 
demand for silver and restore it to par. 
5th. Free and unlimited coinage of silver at 16 to 1 will increase the prices of property. 





























A DOUBLE STANDARD IMPRACTICABLE, 










With reference to the first proposition: A standard of value is some exact:measure which 
enters into and becomes a part of every contract, and to which all obligations are referable. 
If our Government could, by legal enactment, fix the value of gold and silver in the markets 
of the world and could keep them adjusted to a fixed ratio, a double standard would be 
practicable. But it cannot fix or maintain value; the buyers of the world—the merchants— 
do that. When Abraham purchased his lot in Ephron’s cemetery he weighed out to Ephron 
silver “current money with the merchant.” And the merchants of the world have been say- 
ing what shall be “current money” from that day to this. Governments are as powerless to 
suspend the law of value as they are to suspend the law of gravitation. Such being the case, 
I can conceive of two standards, one of gold and the other of silver, and contracts might be 
made referable to either standard; but the indeterminate double standard, resting on two 
metals, not linked together by any binding obligation, but both acting under go-as-you- 
please rules, is to me absolutely incomprehensible. We cannot bind them together as we do 
two metals in the pendulum of a clock, or in the mainspring of a watch. No people ever did 
business under the imaginary double standard, and every attempt to enforce it has resulted 
in alternating from one standard to the other. England tried it for 470 years and it was an 
utter failure. France changed her ratio 118 times in twelve years trying to walk the double 
standard tight rope. We tried it and went first to a silver basis, then to a gold basis, then to 

_ a paper basis and then back to a gold basis. The phrase, “double standard,” is a contradic- 

tion of:terms. Standard means correct measure, and there cannot be two different, correct 

measures of value, any more than there can be two different, correct weights to sell by, two 
different, correct compasses to sail by, or two different, correct thermometers to measure 
temperature by. If one measure is correct the other cannot differ from it and becorrect. It 
is an inexorable law of money that when two metals are coined at a fixed ratio and both made 
legal tender, if either is undervalued in the coinage law the undervalued meta) goes out of 
circulation. About the middle of the 14th century Nicholas Oresme, the father of finance in 

France, announced this great law to Charles V. One hundred and thirty years later Coper- 

nicus, the founder of modern astronomy, announced it to the Prussians and thirty-two years 

still later Gresham announced it to Queen Elizabeth. Macauly in his History of England 
shows how perfectly this law worked in England, and eloquently describes the direful conse- 
quences. He was describing coins debased by clipping, but still legal tender. A coin is just 
as bad when debased by overvaluation in coinage as when clipped or counterfeited. In the 
one case the creditor is deceived and in the other he is forced. It is simply the difference 
between theft and robbery. This law of money has never failed. We know what will be its 
operation just as we know that the deadliest poison will kill because it always has killed. 

The gold standard advocates believe in gold as a standard with the largest possible, safe 
use of silver among the people. The 16 to 1 dreamers believe in the so-called double standard 










































and are driven by this law to the use of silver alone. All gold standard countries use large 
amounts of silver and no silver standard country uses any gold whatever. As the practical 
question is the use of the metals, it follows that we are the bimetallists and the 16 to 1 people 
are the monometallists. Hence, the battle that is to be fought to a finish, next year, is whether 
we will remain under a gold standard, with actual bimetallism in use among the people—gold 
and silver circulating freely without discrimination against either. or shall we have a so- 
called double standard at the mints and nowhere else. with silver monometallism in actual use ? 
The battle is between substance and shadow, between those who want bimetallism in fact and 
those who want it in name only. We are the friends of silver money, who would bring to its 
aid the power of the Government to keep it good, and they are its enemies, who, by unlimited 
coinage, would take from it the guaranty of parity by the Government, and thereby degrade 
it to its market value. Our Government has been and is now coining silver at the ratio of 16 
tol. Itisenabled to do this, because under the law it can restrict the amount coined, and 
being vested with this control, it undertakes to make every dollar good money. The moment 
the Government loses control of the coinage, confidence in its ability to protect the money 
issued is gone, and a silyer dollar then rests on its merit and ia worth fifty cents. To illus- 
trate: A merchant could very well guarantee the expenses of his clerk if he were allowed to 
control the expenses, but if the clerk demanded free and unlimited expenses, then the mer- 
chant would have to “stand from under” and let the expenses take care of themselves. 

We hear a great deal of indignant declamation because the Government does not pay its 
“coin” obligations in silver. To maintain the parity between gold and silver, it is essential 
that the Government in receiving its dues and paying its debts must ignore the inferiority of 
silver, just as a mother pretends not to see the limp of her lame child. This gives the option 
of metals to the person dealing with the Government, whether as debtor or creditor. If the 
Government should discriminate against silver by refusing to receive it for dues, or by insist- 
ing on paying it instead of gold, that moment the parity would be gone and the silver in every 
man’s pocket would be at a discount. Its coinage being under the control of the Govern- 
ment, the Government makes it good at its counter, and this makes it good at every counter 
in the world. 

If there i8 anything in this double-standard-stability idea we ought to work for it for all 
itis worth. If two metals will fix value better than one, then three metals will beat two, and 
four beat three, and by having eight or ten metals in the standard we can anchor it so that it 
will not crawl an inch in a thousand years. 





THE FLUCTUATIONS IN PRICES. 


The second proposition is that gold has appreciated and thereby depressed prices. Tle 
same cause operating upon a number of articles will produce the same effect in all those not 
affected by a contravening cause. When we contemplate prices we find that since the gold 
standard was adopted February 12, 1873, some articles have declined in value, some have 
remained stationary, while some have risen in value, and no contravening causes will account 
for the failure of gold to depress all alike. We find that no two articles have declined at the 
same time or in the same degree, nor has any one article remained uniformly depressed. This 
demonstrates that, as to those articles that have declined, no one controlling cause can be 
assigned as having produced these results. 

The stock argument of the 16 to 1 people is that wheat and cotton have declined, and they 
seem to gloat over the fact. I knew an old negro who, when asked how he was getting along, 
always replied, “ Poorly, thank God,” and they are thankful when the country is poorly on 
wheat and cotton. Since 1873 the vast fertile prairies of the Northwest have been turned into 
wheat fields, so that the production of wheat in the United States has been doubled since then. 
The same thing has been going on in Russia and South America. The wonderful improve- 
ments in machinery for harvesting wheat, and the extension of railroads for transporting it 
to market, gave an immense impetus to the production of it. A farmer can make more 
money raising it at fifty cents per bushel to-day than he could at $1.00 per bushel twenty 
years ago. The result has been that the over-production of wheat has reduced its price, and 
the gold standard had nothing to do with the reduction: Its price is regulated by supply and 
demand. Last May a little bug settled down on the wheat fields of the Northwest, and in one 
or two weeks ate up one-half of the 16 to 1 argument on prices and sent the price back into 
the neighborhood of those of 1873. The old hayseeds, who knew the habits of the chinch-bug 
and the kind of a multiplication table he used in regulating the increase in his family, took 
the trains for Chicago, commenced buying wheat and broke all the smart-alecks in the city. 
They may have talked gold standard depression at home, but they put their money on the 
chinch-bug, in the city, and won, The caterpillar and boll-worm can do the same thing for 
cotton. I only know the chinch-bug by reputation, but I am personally acquainted with 
these worms. They are composed of appetite and skin. They do not care a tinker’s blessing 
for anybody’s standard, and when they invade the cotton fields of the South, they send the 
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price of cotton up in every mart of the world, gold standard or no gold standard. They have 
been doing business with us this summer and have moved the price of cotton up 60 to 100 per 
cent. This bug and these worms haven’t many friends, but as sluggers in an argument with 
a 16 to 1 crank they are entitled to the belt. Cotton brought $1.00 a pound in New York dur- 
ing the war, and thirty or forty cents a pound the first year after the war, on account of the 
four years’ cotton famine from 1861 to 1865, and it was several years getting down to its nor- 
mal price. The price declined when we made too much of it. The largest cotton crop made 
with slave labor was 4,669,770 bales, and I remember it was confidently predicted that no such 
crop would ever be made with free labor. Thecrop of 1872 was less than 3,000,000 bales, and 
we gradually increased it to a little less than 10,000,000 bales in 1894. India, Egypt and Brazil 
are also raising larger crops of cotton. The immense crop of 1894 was thrown upon a market 
illy prepared to receive it. For three years there had been less cotton goods consumed than 
usual, owing to the world-wide panic and depression of business following the Baring failure, 
and these two conditions meeting, overproduction and de ption, brought cotton 
down to a very low price. Some of the populists tell us there cannot be overproduction until 
every man, woman and child in the world has a rotund stomach and a full suit of clothes. 
This is based upon the communistic idea that it is the duty of government to take care of 
every loafer who is too lazy to work for a living, and is too contemptible to waste an answer 
on. If the gold standard depressed wheat and cotton, it was surely loaded at both ends, for 
it has shot some things wp in price. The corn crop of the United States is more valuable than 
both the wheat and cotton crops combined. The crop of corn made just preceding the gold 
standard, in 1872, sold for thirty-four cents at gold figures and the crop of 1894 was worth 
forty-five cents in gold, and it has generally been above the 1872 price. The oat crop is about 
equal to the wheat crop; oats were worth twenty-nine cents in 1872 and thirty-two cents in 
1894. Fat beef steers were worth $40 in gold in 1872 and $60 in gold in 1895, Hogs are worth 
more now than they were in 1872 and have generally been higher than they were then. The 
farmers’ wives get as much in gold now for butter, chickens and eggs as they did in green- 
backs in 1872, and this crop is more valuable than the wheat and cotton crops combined. To- 
bacco, potatoes, bacon, hay, coffee, leather, whiskey and a hundred other things have not 
declined in price. The labor crop is equal in value to all other crops combined and it has 
steadily advanced in price. Land is much more valuable in gold now than it was in 1872, not- 
withstanding it was depressed by the panic of 1892 and 1898. The price of wool has declined, 
but the world’s production of it, since 1872, has doubled and the use of it has been partly sup- 
planted by the use of cotton goods. Horses have declined, but the railroads, electric cars and 
bicycles are doing the work they did. The cost of the production of an article fixes its value. 
This is necessarily so, because if the profit is large, others will be attracted to the business 
until the price is brought to its proper level. All articles manufactured by machinery have 
declined in price, for the reason that with each invention the cost of producing the article is 
lessened. Human genius has produced more results for cheapening production in the last 
fifty years than in all the ages of the world before that time. These grand triumphs of man 
over matter, instead of showing depression from a standard of vahie; show forth the glory 
and dignity of the human intellect, and are an unmixed blessing to the whole human family. 
Could any one outside of a lunatic asylum attribute all these diverse and inconsistent move- 
ments of prices to one cause, and that cause acting evenly and uniformly upon all things alike ? 

Interest has declined since 1872, in my part of the country, from 3 per cent. per month to 
6 and 8 per cent. perannum. There is no denying the fact that the gold-bugs did that. The 
South and West have saved more on the dezline of interest than they have lost on the decline 
in wheat and cotton. Interest is always low under an honest standard, among. an honest 
people, where money is plentiful. It is lower in London than at any other spot on the globe, 
because her standard is stable and her commercial integrity has been the care of her states- 
men and her people for ages past. England’s punctuality in meeting her obligations has 
made London the clearing-house of the world. Tyre was the London of ancient times. 
Seated on the eastern end of the Mediterranean, she reigned queen of commerce for centu- 
ries. The sceptre of commercial greatness passed from her when her own children reared 
Carthage at the other end of that sea. Some three hundred years ago England planted colo- 
nies in America, and to-day the United States is England’s only formidable rival for the com- 
merce of the world. The object-lesson of ancient history is being repeated. If the insatiable 
mine owners by the use of their millions, and the place-hunting demagogues by unctuous 
appeals to prejudice, succeed in driving this country from the standard of civilization and 
commerce, the standard that announces integrity at home and inspires confidence abroad, to 
a fiat standard and silver basis, then England will have no rival to grapple with her in the 
marts of the world. 





THE GOLD SUPPLY SUFFICIENT. 


The third proposition is that the supply of gold is insufficient to make it a correct stand- 
ard and its scarcity will tend to depress prices. The average annual output of gold of the 
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world for the first half of this century, in round numbers, was $15,000,000. From 1861 to 1865, 
covering the gold boom in California and Australia, the yearly average was $130,000,000. The 
output for 18938 was $155,000,000, and for 1804, $181,000,000. The birth-rate among gold using 
countries is not increasing, while the production of gold is on the increase, as just stated. 
This answer ought to satisfy even the extreme 16 to 1 people—the “ per capity”” populist— 
especially in view of the fact that improvements in power and machinery are being applied 
to the production of gold, while the genius of invention finds no inducement offered, nor 
field for operation, in the population business, 

My next answer is that the more highly enlightened the world becomes and the greater 
the improvements in business methods, the less necessity there is for the use of actual money 
of any kind. Steam and electricity have so knitted civilized people together that they are 

' practically one community. Business men speak to each other around the world as if they 
were assembled in the same building. Their business.is done on a system of credits, without 
the use of money, except for ultimate settlement. Nor is this method confined to business 
men. It is broadening with the evolution of man from a lower to a higher plane of intelli- 
gence. A farmer may now live for a whole year on the fat of the land and never handle a 
dollar in money during that time. He may receive checks for his crop, deposit them to his 
credit with a bank, and draw on the bank for what he owes and spends. Neither he nor the 
men who bought his crop had a dollar in the bank. They only had credit there. The bank 
owns the money in its vault, and its customers simply have the bank's obligation. Bank 
credits perform precisely the same work that gold and silver do, and they perform it much 
quicker and more conveniently. The Scots are the most conservative people in the world, 
and they have had the best banking system of any people for 200 years. On a gold reserve of 
$23,652,000, they support bank credits to the amount of $448,288,000.. The best authorities esti- 
mate that only one bill of exchange in 500,000 is ever paid in money, in England. Gold, silver 
and other money perform one per cent. of the exchanges in this country, and credits, in the 
shape of bills, notes, checks, etc., do the other 99 per cent. The business of the world could 
no more be done to-day with gold and silver than its inland transportation could be done 
with ox-wagons. 

The 16 to.1 orators in denouncing the Act of 1873 assert that half the money of the country 
was destroyed, and hold out the idea that our money has been contracted to that extent. In 
1872 our population was 40,596,000 and our per capita of money was $18.79. In 1894, after the 
country had been suffering with the gold standard for twenty-one years, our population is 
68,275,000, and our per capita of money $35.44, and we have much better money now than we had 
then. The adoption of the gold standard as a measure of value did not increase the demand 
for gold for use, to any great extent. Alcohol is the standard for measuring the strength of 
all spirituous liquors, yet that fact has never been found to be very straining on alcohol. 


THE SIXTEEN TO ONE PROPOSITION, 


Fourth proposition, that the free and unlimited coinage of silver at 16 to 1 would create 
unlimited demand for silver and restore it toa par. How the mere coinage of silver can in 
any way increase its use among the people, I am unable to understand, If there was not 
enough of it for use as money and the Government was limiting the coinage of it,and thereby 
denying the people the use of it as money, then there would be force in the proposition to 
increase the coinage of silver. But our condition is exactly the reverse of that. The amount 
of coined and uncoined silver in the Treasury is $512,000,000, while the amount in circulation 
is about $107,000,000: To encourage the use of silver by the people, the Government exchanges 
coined silver at its mints for gold or legal tender currency, and pays the express charges on 
the silver to any part of the country. This coined silver is all good money. The dollars are 
legal tender for alJ debts in any amount, and the halves, quarters and dimes are exchangeable, 
in sums of $20, for gold or other legal tenders. Notwithstanding the inducement offered by 
the Government to promote the use of silver, it has hitherto been unable to force into circu- 
lation more than about one-fifth of its stock on hand. Then why all this clamor for more 
coinage? If a man had five times as much blood in his body as his arteries and veins would 
circulate and four-fifths of it was lying idle around his heart, would anyone say that such a 
man needed a free and unlimited infusion of blood? A government can no more induce 
people to use money they do not want than it éan induce them to eat what they no not like, 
The true place of silver is as a change money. It is indispensable for that purpose and un- 
suited to any other, and all the silver-tongued orators in the land cannot change this fact. 
The $1, $2.50 and $3 gold pieces were too small and were unpopular as change money and the 
Government stopped the coinage of them. On the other hand, silver is not a debt-paying 
money in any considerable amount, nor the money of commerce, for the reason that it is too 
bulky and too heavy. When a man gets over $5 or $10 of it, he unloads on the first bank he 
comes to, and the bank unloads on the Treasury. Thus the circulation of it is limited to just 
what the people will use. When the people get enough of a thing they know it, and you can- 
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not argue with them about it. They are gullible on theories, but intensely practical in 
business. : 

We have heard a great deal about demonetization of silver. Let us see the extent of “‘the 
great crime of 1873.” In 1858, in order to prevent the subsidiary coin from zoing abroad, the 
silver half dollar was reduced in weight from 20614 to 192 grains, and the quarters, dimes and 
five cent pieces were reduced in the same proportion. These coins were then made a legal 
tender for only $5 in amount, and the coinage of them for private account was stopped; but 
the Government purchased the silver bullion and coined them as they were needed. So, no 
crime was committed in 1873 against the halves, quarters, dimes and half dimes. That crime 
was committed under Millard Fillmore. In 187$ these coins were made legal tender for sums 
not exceeding $10. In 1873 the standard silver dollar of 4124 grains was left out of the coin- 
age Act and the trade dollar of 420 grains wassubstituted forit. This was done at the request 
of the Pacific slope, to enable our dollar to compete with the Mexican dollar of about that 
weight, in China and Japan. The standard dollar was not a legal tender from February 12, 
1878, to February 28, 1878, at which time its recoinage was provided for and it was reinstated 
as a legal tender for all debts, in whatever amount. But $8,000,000 of this “ daddy dollar” was 
coined prior to 1878, out of a total coinage of $1,000,000,000. Jefferson stopped the coinage of 
it in 1805, and for thirty years not one of them was coined, and the daddies never complained. 
They did not have sense enough to see that Jefferson had sold out to Lombard street! These 
dollars were not in fact legal tenders prior to 1878, because the people did not tender them in 
payment of debts nor in purchase of goods. They had not been in circulation since Andrew 
Jackson was President, and hardly any middle-aged man had ever seen one of them. The 
people had demonetized them by melting them down, or by sending them abroad for that 
purpose, and to this good day they have never been demonetized in any other way. The Act 
of 1873 simply recognized what the people had done, and for five years continued the policy 
that the people had been pursuing for nearly half a century. The legal tender faculty of this 
dollar was restored to it seventeen yearsago. The Government has $350,000,000 of it on hand 
now, and has stood ready at all times to furnish it to anybody who wanted it. This is the 
biography of the demonetization mouse that has been evolved from a mountain of denuncia- 
tion. The poor little thing never lived but five brief years, and has been as dead as a door 
nail for seventeen years. While it lived it was so harmless the people paid no attention to it. 
Shakespeare says, “The evil that men do, lives after them.” But it is even worse in the case 
of this mouse. The evil that it did not do, lives after it in the shape of grasping mine-owners 
two-ply editors and unscrupulous politicians. 

We are told that the standard dollar is not primary money. It is not a promise to pay; it 
is a legal tender for all debts, and it does not have to be redeemed in anything on the face of 
the earth. If any man can give a better definition of primary money than this I would like 
to see it. 

This Government is the fast friend of silver money and of the people who use it, rather 
than of the American and English corporations who mine silver and would coin it at a ficti- 
tious valuation. Prior to 1878 this Government coined $144,000,000 of silver; since then, 
$537,000,000. In twenty-one years, under a gold standard, nearly four times as much silver was 
coined as in eighty-one years under the so-called double standard. A certain kind lady always 
chioroformed her child when she whipped it. Miss Silver was assassinated in 1873, at a time 
when there was almost none of her in circulation, and since that fateful day she has thrived 
on assassination, and has grown from a living skeleton to be the fat woman in the circus! In 
contemplating her brilliant post-mortem career Iam constrained, with the apostle, toexclaim : 
**O, death, where is thy sting? O, grave, where is thy victory ?”’ 

After 1873 this country prospered as no other ever did, for nineteen years, and we are asked 
to believe that it took this wide-awake nation nineteen years to find out that it wus ruined 
by the legislation of 1873. The negroes in some sections believe in a hoodoo charm, which is 
harmless for a year and then suddenly develops insanity, fits, etc. The crime of 1878 seems to 
have worked in a hoodoo way. 


EFFECT OF FREE COINAGE OF SILVER. 


The 16 to 1 people tell us that the coinage of silver will create unlimited demand for it. 
They decline to give us the howness or the whereforeness of this new burn demand, but with 
childlike faith, they expect it to rise in all its beauty, as the fabled Venus rose from the froth 
of the sea. They say the demand will come: so the Seventh Day Adventists tell us the end 
will come, and if their picnic comes off first, they will not need silver; the demand will be for 
free and unlimited water. They contend, if this Government takes all the silver that comes, 
at 16 to 1, silver will be worth par all over the world, and they use an egg argument to prove 
it. They say, if a merchant advertises that he will pay twenty-five cents per dozen for eggs 
so long as he has the ability to take all that come, eggs will be worth twenty-five cents in all 
that country. But suppose the merchant did not take them! Suppose when a farmer drove 
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up to his store the merchant said unto him: ‘“ My friend, you have misunderstood me. I am 
not buying eggs, I am simply counting them, certifying that they are good and handing them 
back to you.” What would eggs then be worth? The same old ten or fifteen cents per dozen, 
Under unlimited coinage the Government would not buy silver, nor guarantee the value of 
the-eoins. It would stamp it *‘ without recourse.” Silver would come from every country in 
the world and the Government would be a fool to undertake to guarantee the value of the 
coins by trying to preserve the parity between the metals, If a herder drove alot of cow 
ponies through the mint and they were branded “$100 horse ” and delivered to the owner at 
the other end of the building, it would not improve the breed of the ponies nor create a wild 
demand for them at the brand price. Our Government has lost $200,000,000 trying to create 
demand for silver, for the sole and separate use, behoof and benefit of the silver mine-owner, 
by buying it when it did not want it and had no need for it; and the silver-mining “ villain 
still pursues” us! Uncle Sam has this silver on hand now. It would load a two-horse wagon 
train 178 miles long, putting 1,000 pounds on each wagon and letting them occupy thirty feet 
each in line; and I am mean enough to want to see him get even with the are 
start a new deal for anybody’s benefit. 

If the unlimited coinage of silver, by our Government, could bring it to par, the imme- 
diate effect would be to start every mine and mill in the world running at its utmost capacity, 
a large portion of the unemployed capital of the world would seek this field, and the bowels 
of the mountains of the earth would be torn asunder to get the benefit of the double price. 
In 1894 $214,000,000 of silver was mined and sold at about sixty-three cents per ounce, If the 
price was raised to 129 cents per ounce, the 16 to 1 price, what would the harvest be? The old 
rule of three will solve the problem. If a railway engine will run ninety miles an hour on 
sixty-three pounds of steam pressure, how fast would it run on 129 pounds of pressure? The 
blasted thing would have to stop, once in awhile, and wait for its shadow to catch up. 
Senator Stewart and his crowd tell us there can be no flood of silver. In Noah's time there 
was a man of sanguine temperament like that. He was standing on the tip end of a high 
mountain and the waters were licking his toes. He hailed Noah and begged to be taken in 
the ark, but Noah had sailing orders from above and refused to take him aboard. As Noah 
sailed away hé shook his fist at the old man and exclaimed. * Go to the devil with your old 
dug-out, it isn’t going to be much of a shower anyway.”’ 


‘INFLATED PRICES NOT INCREASED VALUES, 


The fifth proposition is, that 16 to 1 coinage will increase the prices of property. If this 
Government should open its mints to coinage of the world’s silver at 16 to 1, we would go at 
once to silver monometallism. This is the voice of all history emphasized by the present 
status of every free coinage country on the earth. We can no more have bimetallism in 
actual use and unlimited silver coinage, than we can have a square, round object, or dry, wet 
weather. Wherein would the people be benefited if they get double prices in half value 
money. If farmers’ products brought double prices so would the manufacturer’s. The 
benefits and advantages would be equal, except that buyers would always deduct enough to 
safely cover the fluctuations of silver and this amount would be a dead loss to producers and 
a premium to speculators. I knew a boy who sold a cur dog for $100, but he took pay in pups 
at $20 apiece, so he was not materially benefited by the inflated prices. 

The inflationists admit that their scheme is against the interest of all those who live upon 
fixed salaries. This includes every one whose services are paid for by the year, month, week 
or day, president of a railway system to hod-carrier, and those who draw pensions from the 
Government. History teaches that wages have never participated in boom prices created by 
debauching the money of acountry. They have remained about the same whether paid in 
good or bad money. The wage-earner is a traitor to himself and his family when he lets his 
prejudice lead him to the inflation camp, and agrees to take his fixed pay in a depreciated 
money. If this16 to 1 movement should succeed he would find that he had lost all the vantage 
ground for which he and his brethten had struck and struggled for a hundred years. The 
modicum of prosperity in manufacturing interests in Mexico is based on the degradation of 
their labor. We do not want prosperity at such a price, and we are getting it rapidiy without 
swindling our labor. When the laborer prospers/he becomes a consumer and his prosperity 
reacts upon and benefits all other interests. In Mexico they have many refined and wealthy 

people, but their laborer isa peon. He gets from ten to thirty cents per day in money worth 
half its face value. He lives in a miserable mud hut, eats the poorest food that will keep his 
body alive, wears the meanest cloth that will hide it, and is even denied the privilege of a 
gentlemanly jag and has to get drunk on cactus juice. In every silver or double standard 
country in the world the same degradation of labor is apparent. 

We are told that silver is the poor man’s money. This appeals to his prejudice and is 
wholly untrue. Wages are not paid in silver at. the end of each day, but they are paid by the 
year, month or week, in currency or gold, with just enough silver to make the correct change, 
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The kind of money in transit is immaterial, so it goes, but when it is hoarded, laid by fora . 
rainy day, then its staying quality becomes interesting. The rich man hoards by investing in 
property or by depositing in a bank, and the bank has the option of paying him in silver. 
While a large per cent. of the poor men patronize the sockleg and the bosoin of the earth, and 
they always hide gold for two reasons, they have more confidence in its stability, and being 
less bulky it is easier to hide. So these poor men are on a gold basis and the rich men are on 
a silver basis, if the banks elect to put them there. 

Prejudice is the curse of this country. It is the only reef in the path of our ship of state, 
the only menace to our experiment of self-government. The prejudice of the uniformed 
makes them the prey of professional agitators, calamity-howlers and politicians who are an 
hungered for office. 


PROSPERITY OF THE UNITED STATES, 


The argument is made that we owe so much foreign debt that the interest is confiscating 
us. The ablest financiers on this continent, who have made the subject a study, place our 
foreign debt: at $2,000,000,000, which as they estimate at a 4% per cent. rate of interest 
amounts to an annual interest account of $90,000,000. Our globe trotters are spending annu- 
ally $47,000,000 abroad. Most of them are ignorant of the beauty and grandeur of their own 
country, which far surpasses anything they see abroad. They ought to give up this foolish 
fad and spend their millions getting acquainted with this country for a few years. If we 
are actually insolvent and cannot pay we ought to make a general assignment for the benefit 
of all our creditors. That is the way an honest man does when he fails in business. He does 
not hide out his property and offer fifty cents on the dollar. Instead of being insolvent we’ 
are better able to pay than any people on the face of the earth. Our national debt is in 
round numbers $915,962,000. It has been reduced to one-third its former amount. In 1865 it 
was $2,845,907,000. The debt of Great Britain and Ireland (the creditor nation) is $3,350,719,000 ; 
the debt of France is $4,446,000,000; Russia, $3,491,000,000; Austria-Hungary, $2,866,000,000; 
Italy, $2,824,000,000; Germany, $1,656,000,000; Spain (with one-fourth of our population), 
$1,251,000,000. The per capita debt of France is $116, of Great Britain and Ireland is $87, Italy, 
$76, Spain, $78, Russia, $30, while our per capita debt is $14. Uncle Sam, bless his old soul, is 
the only good house-keeper in the whole lot! Our bank deposits amount to $4,000,000,000, 
while those of all Europe only amount to $6,500,000,000. By our last census our per capita 
of wealth, as shown by the assessment rolls, was $341, and the people have never been bad 
about assessing their property too high. 3 

The war veterans cannot be for repudiation on account of our alleged inability to pay. 
It is a fundamental principle of law and morals that a man must be just before he is gener- 
ous, and that gifts made by an insolvent are void as to creditors, Our Government is giving 
them about $140,000,000 annually. If we can afford to be liberal we ought to strain a point 
and be honest too. If our Government can give like a prince it ought to pay like a gentleman. 

A large part of the debts figured against us are in fact not interest-bearing debts. They 
consist of railroad, real estate and other corporation debts where defaults were made, and 
mortgages on the property have been foreclosed, the property sold, and the debts practically 
extinguished. : 

The only debts that the people at large are interested in are the National] debt and the 
State debts. The State debts, by the last census, amounted to $228,997,387. The county debts 
amounted to $145,048,045; school district debts, $36,701,948 ; while the debts of cities and towns 
amounted to $724,463,060, making a total of $1,135,210,442. You wilt observe that about three- 
fourths of this total debt is owed by cities and towns. With this borrowed money they have 
built gas, electric light, and waterworks plants, paved their streets, etc. Now the16 tol city 
man asks his country brother, who uses coal oil in his house and darkness outside, who draws 
his water from a well, and bathes in a creek, who splits the mud in wet weather and kicks up 
the dust in dry, to help him repudiate the debt incurred by him, in getting ahead of the coun- 
tryman as to these comforts and conveniences of life. As to all our private domestic debts it 
is immaterial to the Government whether the red-headed men owe the black-headed ones or 
the black-headed ones owe the red-headed ones. One holds the debt and the other holds the 
property it purchased and they cancel each other. 


PRESENT DEBTS MADE UNDER GOLD STANDARD. 


The suggestion is sometimes made, that, by the enhancement of gold, debts have been 
increased when measured in property, and therefore they ought to be scaled. I have dis- 
cussed the gold enhancement theory, but desire to add: That practically all our debts were 
contracted since the gold standard was adopted and that standard entered into and became a 
part of every contract, and if gold has advanced it would be just as dishonest to pay by any 
other standard as it would be if it had not advanced. If a man contracts for a thousand 
bushels of corn, it is no answer to his contract to say that corn has risen since the contract 
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was made. Besides, all our obligations have passed from hand to hand, most of them many 


times, and the present holders had no more to do with the rise or fall of gold than they did 


with the rise or fall of the tides. 

The underlying, fructifying element of this 16 to 1 movement is socialism. It is the same 
old effort to get something for nothing. The Coxeyites wanted grub for nothing. The single 
tax cranks want land for nothing. The populists want Government monopoly of transpor- 
tation, and private monoply of the wailing business, for nothing. The 16 to1 people want 
fifty per cent. of debts for nothing. The Bellamyites want everything for nothing, And TI 
might suggest that the new woman wants our bifurcated garments for nothing; but that 
is not pertinent to the subject under discussion, and I will not do so. 

The movement means repudiation. There is no other substance init. All else is theory, 
pretense and dreams. It is an effort to passa left-handed, bankrupt bill, not for the benefit 
of the unfortunate debtor who cannot pay, but for the rich as well, who can pay, but want 
to beat their creditors. The poor man is not in debt; he never had a chance to get in debt. 
The corporations, speculators and plungers generally constitute the debtor class. Every 
wage-earner belongs to the creditor class. No one would be benefited by 16 to 1 coinage, 
except the debtor class. Even the mine owner would not, for the temporary stimulus given 
to silver would increase its production until the price would fall below what it is now. On 
the other hand, all would suffer. If a bill for free coinage of silver at 16 to 1 were to pass 
either house of Congress, and it was ascertained that it would pass the other house and that 
the President would sign it, the panic that would ensue would be to that of 1893 what a 
tornado is to a zephyr. Creditors, to avoid being paid in debased money, would crowd and 
crush for payment as the people do for exit in a theatre on an alarm of fire. Credit and con- 
fidence, the twin divinities of prosperity, would depart from us. All business would be 
paralyzed, labor be unemployed, and despair would hang her black pall in a million homes, 
only to be lifted when reason resumed her sway. It took France fifty years to entirely 
recover from the John Law fiasco. 


THE BRITISH INTERFERENCE SCARECROW. 


The demagogues, in order to undermine the moral sense of the people and make repudia- 
tion palatable, rail about England’s wealth, and falsely assert that she is trying to dictate our 
monetary system and to crush us. England is rich, but if she is trying to ruia us she has a 
peculiar way of manifesting her hostility. For the year ending June 30, 1804, she took $423,- 
000,000 of our exports, about seven times as much as all the free silver countries in the world. 
We took $107,000,000 of her exports and she paid us the difference in gold or its equivalent. 
Did you ever hear a butcher or a baker or a man with cotton to sell complaining that his 
customers had too much money to spend? Instead of trying to drive us to. a gold standard 
it would be immensely to her interest to have her commercial rival abandon the standard of 
commerce and take a back seat with the half civilized, non-commercial nations. The ridicu- 
lous story of Ernest Seyd was exploded years ago, and though the vase was shattered the 
scent of that lie hangs’round the country still. The silver-tongued orators still tell ‘the 
people there was a conspiracy to demonetize silver, although no man has ever been able to 
call the name of a single conspirator. In 1873 the motive for demonetizing silver was on the 
wrong side. The silver dollar was then worth nearly three cents more than the gold dollar. 
Who at that time could foresee the fall of silver? Our statesmen and financiers are as shrewd 
as any on earth and they got no glimpse of the coming event. Only to these unnamable con- 
spirators was the revelation vouchsafed. It seems they had a little Patmos isle all to them- 
selves, and worked the world on the heavenly tip! 

Several congressmen, in the presence of an irate constituency, have stated that they did 
not know the standard dollar was being demonetized when they voted for the Act of 1873. It 
was read several times in their presence. There is no way to make people understand things, 
They might have been deaf. One all-sufficient reason why they dii not so understand, is that 
it was not being done. This dollar was not demonetized, but on the contrary has been money 
and good money every day since 1792. e 


ENGLAND’S CHIEF OFFENSE. 


England has loaned us money at a lower rate of interest than anybody else would. This 
is the very head and front of all her offending, and the violent 16 to 1 people want to punch 
her head for doing this. There is an old adage which runs this way: “If you want to lose a 
friend, lend him money.” 

To prove that it is repudiation of debt and not coinage the 16 to 1 man is after, propose to 
him free and unlimited coinage without the legal tender attachment. If there is nothing 
the matter with silver except the fact that it is debarred from the mints, then free and 
unlimited coinage, without the legal tender provision, would set it all -right and bring it to 
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par. Gold would not suffer by such a test. Your proposition would nauseate him. Why? 
‘Because it is not coinage he is after, but repudiation, by means of legal tender law. 

They propose two plans for forcing a debased silver standard on the country. ist. Not 
allow contracts for payment in gold. 2d. If this does not work, then reduce the gold ina 
gold dollar. With reference to the first plan: Maintaining the value of money by legal 
enactment and penalties has been tried in most countries and has proven an ignominous 
failure in every instance. England tried it off and on for nearly five hundred years. France 
tried it for centuries. The North tried it with greenbacks and the South tried it with Con- 
federate money. While it was a death penalty in France to refuse the Assignats they fell in 
value until it took $36,000 of them to buy one dollar in specie. Eggs must have been worth 
$500 apiece in Assignats. What a pity our inflation friends could not have lived there and 
then. A Government can rob one part of its people for the benefit of the other part as to 
existing debts. but there its power ends.» It cannot make its people trade with each other, 
except upon terms satisfactory to both parties to the contract. If the money offered to the 
seller does not suit him he does not sell. If offered to a laborer he would need rest. If 
offered to a farmer for his produce he would only have enough for home consumption, until 
he found a man with better money, and so it would be all along the line. The proposal to 
take away the right of contract shows that desperation has usurped the seat of reason. 
We hold all we do hold by virtue of contract right. It is the bulwark of our liberty. It 
was for this, above all things, that Magna Charta was written. When we surrender this 
supreme right we go back to barbarism and become miserable puppets to every mob that 
may seize the helm of State. 

The other method suggested, to bring about parity of the metals, is to reduce the gold in 
a gold dollar. Our Government has hitherto manifested a blind, unreasoning prejudice 
against that kind of statesmanship. Indeed, it has had its deputy marshals busy for a hun- 
dred years hunting misguided patriots who were trying to take this near cut to wealth, If 
this sort of a bill ever passes Congress, I suggest as a rider to the bill, that all convicted coun- 
terfeiters be liberated and given right of action against the Government for false imprison- 
ment. All Governments have honored their pioneers, and these men were but the forerunners 
—the John the Baptists, of this new religion of debauchment of our money. 


REPUDIATION SCHEMES WILL NOT SUCCEED. 


A republic rests entirely upon the morals of its people. The story of Washington and his 
hatchet, told by loving lips to innocent childhood, has made millions of truthful men and 
women. What would be the effect in this country, upon unborn generations, of a story like 
this: At the close of the 19th century the people of the United States became so corrupt they 
repudiated one-Lalf of their debts, by paying them in money worth only half of its face value. 

An American in a foreign land looks with a swelling heart upon “Old Glory,” as it 
proudly flaunts the breeze, the symbol of Liberty and Honor. Pass this Act of repudiation 
and he would look upon it with shame. For enthusing purposes we might as well pull it 
down and run up a dish-rag. ; 

But, Mr. President and Gentlemen, allow me in conclusion to say that our country is in 
no danger of repudiation. This 16 to 1 coinage clamor is but one of the manifestations of 
hard times, brought on by the late panic. On low lands, in the night time a deadly miasma 
accumulates, but when the bright sun climbs over the hilltops and shoots its purifying rays 
into the bottom, the miasma is dispelled, the atmosphere is sweetened and made wholesome, 
and men go forth to their daily avocations with assurance of health. In spite of all the isms 
- that have afflicted us, in spite of demagogism on the stump and in legislative halls, this coun- 
try is rapidly advancing. Our factories are taxed to the utmost with orders and the wages of 
their employees have been everywhere voluntarily raised. Prices that have been aepressed 
by the panic are improving. Sinister Discontent, with all her imps, is fleeing before the 
benign presence of Prosperity, and in after years the heresies of to-day will only be remem- 
bered as a troubled dream. The American people are honest and patriotic. Upon this rock 
we build our faith agd all the ages and agencies of Truth are ours for the superstructure. 


On motion of Mr. Griffith, the speaker was complimented by the convention with 
three cheers, and the executive council was directed to send a copy of Judge 
Aldredge’s address to every bank and trust company in the United States. 

Mr. Rhawn offered the following : 

Whenever general or special permission for the purpose shall be given by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, interest-bearing clearing-house loan certificates representing not less 
than 75 per cent. of good assets specially deposited with any clearing-house association of 
banks shall, to the extent of two-thirds of its required reserve, be deemed lawful money in 
the possession of such association belonging to such clearing-house holding and owning 
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such certificates, provided that such certificates shall not be deemed lawful money, after 
sixty days’ general or specific notice by the Comptroller of the Currency — — his per- 
mission. 

Referred to the executive council, - | 

The president announced that J. E. McAshan, Cashier of the South Texas Na- 
tional Bank, Houston, Texas, who was to have read a paper on the subject of “A 
New Sub-Treasury Scheme,” had been unavoidably detained at home and would 
like to present his paper at a subsequent convention. Therefore, an address by 
‘Bradford Rhodes, Editor of RuopEs’ JOURNAL OF BANKING, and President of the 
Mamaroneck Bank, Mamaroneck, N. Y., had been substituted. The hour being so 
late, Mr, Rhodes had consented to waive the reading of his paper, with the under- 
standing that it should be considered as read, and printed in the proceedings of the 
convention. 

- A summary of the paper follows : 


A PLAN FOR CURRENCY REFORM—By BRADFORD RuHopzEs, EDITOR OF THE 
JOURNAL OF BANKING AND THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


The central principle of the plan for currency reform herewith submitted is the use of the 
existing demand obligations of the Government as the basis of security for.an elastic bank 
note system. How this principle is to be applied is a matter of great importance. Any plan 
for the reform of the currency in order to be successful must take careful consideration of 
existing conditions and prejudices. The necessity of currency reform seems to be admitted 
by politicians, by the banks, and to a greater extent than ever by the popular voice. The 
constant anxiety about the gold reserve arising from its recurring depletion under the present 
currency system has aroused the public mind to the defects of the latter. 

When the plan (designated as the Rhodes plan in the public prints) was presented to the 
American Bankers’ Association last year the minds of the delegates were occupied with the 
consideration of the Baltimore plan. A year’s consideration joined to the experience derived 
from the course of events in Congress last winter, from the development of public opinion in 
the press and the letters ahd communications which I have received from numerous corre- 
spondents (bankers and others in every part of the country), have led me to modify the details 
of my plan and the method of its application. Many whose opinions carry great weight, for 
instance, Mr. Williams, of New York, and Mr. Gage, of Chicago, are averse to departing from 
a currency based on bonds as a security. These gentlemen represent, no doubt, a very large 
class of conservative bankers, who think the Gover t should fund its demand obligations 
into long time, low interest-bearing bonds to be used asa basis for circulation under the 
present national banking laws, It is a safe and conservative plan, but not likely to. be 
adopted by Congress. It recommends itself to bankers because the interest upon the bonds 
is a tangible item of profit, but because of this very advantage to bankers that it bears so 
prominently on its face, it will be decried and opposed by politicians. Any plan likely to be 
put in successful operation must recognize : 

1. The prejudice against banks, which, unjust as it may be, exists in the popular mind. 
A prejudice cannot be reasoned about, because it is founded in unreason. It is enough to 
say it is an element that must be taken cognizance of. 

2. The peculiar rivalries and competitions among bankers themselves. There are 
National, State and private banks and many other financial institutions that to a greater or 
less extent do a banking. business. To offer the currency privilege to the National banks 
alone arouses the opposition of the State banks. It is difficult for many to see, on the other 
hand, how State and private banks can be given the currency privilege unless they come 
under restrictions virtually converting them into National banks. 

Last year 1 recognized this difficulty, but thought it might be sufficiently overcome by 
the security that every bank taking out currency, whether National, State or private, would 
under my plan be required to deposit. The debates in Congress last winter have convinced 
me that plans for State banks issuing currency will be attacked both on just and unjust 
grounds. I have therefore modified the plan which I proposed last year, so that I think it 
will do away with this objection and enable the country to have a safe and elastic bank cur- 
rency, in the issue and use of which all classes of banks will be equal participants. 

Before stating this modification I wish to describe fully the advantages of the principle 
of using the demand obligations of the Government as immediate security for bank circula- 
tion. If the legal-tender and Treasury notes were funded into two per cent., fifty year bonds, 
the annual interest charge on the Treasury would be $9,823,526, and without compounding 
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the interest paid before the bonds come to maturity, would be $491,176,296. This plan also 
leaves the silver certificates without any provision to sustain them upon a gold basis. 

They are maintained at gold par at present, because of their exchangeability at the 
assistant treasuries and bank counters for legal-tender and Treasury notes. If these last were 
funded, it would be necessary, in order to keep silver certificates and silver dollars at the 
gold par, to provide by law that these certificates and dollars should be taken at par by all the 
banks, and that the latter should at all times give their currency in exchange for them. 

The use of the legal-tender and Treasury notes directly for security for circulation with- 
out going through the process of first funding them into bonds, supplemented by the use of 
silver dollars, either in the form of dollars or as certificates, would save the Treasury the pay- 
ment of interest to the extent of nearly five hundred millions of dollars in the fifty years the 
proposed bonds have to run, and would also remove all danger of the silver dollars and silver 
certificates sinking below par. The legal-tender notes and Treasury notes being taken out of 
circulation by being deposited as security, the Government would be at once relieved from 
keeping a reserve upon them. The whole reserve could be used to permanently retire an 
equivalent amount of legal-tender and Treasury notes. Thereafter the surplus revenues of 
the Government could be annually used to retire the legal-tender and Treasury notes until 
all were cancelled. In fact, my plan practically proposes to turn the demand obligations of 
the Government into a non-interest-bearing loan, payable at the option of the United States. 
It does this by merely enabling the Government to avail itself of the banking strength and 
credit of the country, a strength and credit anxious and solicitous of being employed, but 
prevented by the prevalence of ignorance and silly prejudices from doing freely and benefi- 
cently what it is its natural function to perform. I here, for the sake of clearness, repeat my 
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plan as proposed at the Baltimore conv last year. 
The substance of this plan was: 


That the present national banking laws be so changed as no longer to require a deposit of 
bonds as a preliminary to forming a bank or as a basis for circulation, but instead thereof to 
require a deposit of non-interest-bearing securities of the United States, viz., United States 











notes, Treasury notes of 1890, silver certificates or of silver dollars, gold coin or gold certifi- 


cates. The amount of t non-i est-bearing securities required for the formation of a 
bank is to be the same as the amount of bonds now fixed by law. Upon the security of the 


deposited notes or gold or silver coin, which are to be retained by the Treasurer as bonds are 





now retained, circulation is to be issued in the same manner as it is now issued on bonds, with 
this difference: To compensate for the fact that the security deposited is non-interest bear- 
ing and to induce the banks to deposit it, instead of 90 per cent. of the full value of the 
security, as is now isssued when bonds are deposited, each bank shall have issued to it 125 per 
cent. of the face value of thesecurity. But the whole amount of the circulation permitted 
to be issued by any one bank is to be restricted to the limit now provided by law, viz., 90 per 


cent. of its capital. 
[Circulation provided for in the above plan was to be secured (1) by the securities 


deposited ; (2) by a safety fund ; (3) by a first lien on the assets of the issuing bank, 


and by a Government guaranty. 7 

I have been led to modify the foregoing by the difficulty which last winter’s session of 
Congress showed will always exist in reconciling the interests of different classes of banks. 
Also, it will be seen that as the issues of the Government deposited as security were reduced 
from the surplus revenues, and are cancelled or retired, the security for bank notes would 
ultimately be gold alone, or perhaps the system would gradually merge into that recom- 
mended in the Baltimore plan. 

Some have criticized my plan because of the fear that under it the legal-tender and 
Treasury notes would not be cancelled, but my conviction is that they would be retired too 
fast and leave gold alone as security for circulating notes, which might, unless some features 
of the Baltimore plan were authorized, tend to cause an undue contraction of bank currency. 

While I recognize the real merit and safety of the Baltimore plan, I deem it one that Con- 
gress will never sanction, because of the apparent license that might be given to unwise and 
fraudulent banking. I criticize my last year’s plan in the light of a year’s experience in two 
points: the danger of the security being too rapidly taken up by the Government, and, 
second, the difficulty of reconciling the interests of different classes of bankers. 

In order to remove these difficulties I now propose a different method of applying the 
principles of using the Government demand obligations as security for circulation. 


Mr. Rhodes then proposed a modification of the original plan as follows: 
Let Congress charter a bank with its main office in New York, and branches in 
every important city and town, the capital to be $20,000,000 invested in U. S. bonds 
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and deposited with the United States Treasurer at Washington. This bank, and its 
branches, is to confine its business solely to the issue of circulating notes. The bank 
is to be allowed to advance its notes on commercial paper offered by any chartered 
bank, to the extent of 75 per cent. of the good commercial paper offered. Also to 
exchange its notes for legal-tenders, gold coin and National bank notes, silver dollars 
and silver certificates. Notes of the bank are to be redeemable in gold or gold 
exchange, both at the bank and all its branches. The function of issuing notes is to 
be taken away from all other banks. 

It is estimated that on the basis of issue provided in the plan notes could be 
emitted to the amount of $1,491,889,392, should the business of the country require 
that much. 

It proposes to separate the issuing of notes from the other functions of banking, 
and would not interfere with the local banks in the matter of deposits, loans, etc, 
Adequate provision is made for maintaining a gold reserve, and the volume of the 
circulation is to be at all times in response to the demands of legitimate business as , 
shown by the discount of bona fide commercial paper at the banks. The outstanding 
Government paper would be retired without the creation of an interest-bearing debt, 
and the State banks, under the plan, would participate in the profits of issuing a 
National currency without any change in their existing charters. 

A more extended outline of this plan was published in the JournaL for Septem- 
ber, page 277. 

After the présentation of Mr. Rhodes’ paper, the president announced the 
nominating committee, and the convention then adjourned to Thursday, October 
17, 1895, at,9 a. mM. 





THIRD DAY’S SESSION, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 17. 


The convention assembled at 9 a. M., and was opened with prayer by Rev. Dr. 
Henry McDonald, pastor of the Second Baptist Church, Atlanta. 

The president announced the regular order of business. Mr. Rhawn then intro- 
duced James T. Howenstein, the founder of the association. After giving a brief 
retrospect of the association’s work, Mr. Rhawn said : 


It is fit that I should tell you something of this modest founder and leader before I pre- 
sent him to you. 

Born in Ohio, the son of a Pennsylvania clergyman of German descent, and allied throug 
his mother to Hendrick Hudson, he comes of worthy ancestry. 

Beginning his education in the public schools of his native State, he completed it at the 
Law School of Columbian University, Washington, graduating in 1868. Before graduating 
he entered the service of the Government under that eminent banker, the first Comptroller 
of the Currency and subsequently Secretary of the Treasury, Hugh McCulloch. 

Soon after his graduation, being armed with three licenses, one to practice law, which he 
failed to use; one to marry, which he did use; and the third from Secretary McCulloch, 
authorizing him to enter all the banks of Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska and Iowa, he 
took the advice of Horace Greeley to “Go West, young man!” and entered upon the duties 
of a benedict and of a bank examiner, with his home in St. Louis. Here the bankers soon 
invited him to assist them. in the organization of their clearing-house, of which they subse- 
quently made him Manager. He remained both examiner and Manager until 1872, when he 
organized and became Cashier of the Valley National Bank, of St. Louis. 

It was while in this position that he was moved to sow the good seed from which this 
association sprang in 1875, and which induced Mr. James Buell, the able first chairman of our 
executive council, to say, in his remarks before our first convention: “To the Valley of the 
Mississippi belongs the credit of organizing this meeting.” 

' He resigned from his bank in 1878, since which his duties have been chiefly those of an 
examiner and Receiver of National banks, until recently, when he entered upon journalism 
and correspondence for the press, a profession in which he may give free scope to his culti- 
vated tastes and literary attainments. 

Gentlemen, your president has accorded to me the great pleasure of introducing to you 
James Theodore Howenstein, the founder of the American Bankers’ Association. 
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— OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ — BY JAMES 
T. HOWENSTEIN. ae 


Iam quite an old and faded note on your register, but still interest-paying, and some 
endorsers have thought to bring me up before your board for renewal, in the hope that they 
would get out of me a little bit of principal. 

I was honored a few weeks ago with a request from the chairman of your committee on 
convention programme to give to him a particular account of the meeting that was held in 
New York city in the spring of 1875 to arrange for a national convention of bankers—a brief 
but full history of the inception and progress of the Saratoga convention of 1875—including a 
list of the names and titles of the bank officers engaged in the evolvement of that meeting. 
But, doing this, I had no sense of the involvement | was rushing to. I had no sooner furn- 
ished the data that go to fix the personality and proceedings of that primary meeting of 
bankers than a request followed to promulgate it in the public way I am about. I told my 
friend 1 was glad of the opportunity to write, in my feeble way, what I knew of the found- 
ing of your bank association, but to come here and make a public speech was something to 
throw me clear out of line; I never carried enough reserve for such a draft. But recollecting 
the difficulties that were encountered in assembling the first convention of bankers, and 
again recollecting the life-struggle that ensued the money and bank panic of 1873, on the heels 
of which that convention trod, and the happy — a cheer came to inspire me for the 
new fate. 

My story begins in 1873, and there must — be some reference to the money panic 
of that year, but it is regretted that no escape is found from avery apparent egotism to trace 
the first faint lines of that convention in the first person singular. 

From an intelligible statement, it is essential to say that at the time of the upset of the 
money market and many banks in 1873 I was Cashier of a bank in St. Louis, Mo., organized on 
the plan that most of the stock was owned by bankers clsewhere, but keeping their exchange 
balances and reserve funds in St. Louis, and making it their correspondent bank. The direc- 
tion was mostly chosen from the non-resident bankers, and it was indeed a “ country banker’s 
bank” in St. Louis, doing a very large business from the start. As to the plan, and the con- 
sistency for a happy and profitable business, I do not, gentlemen, recommend it; but it is 
referred to as one incurring an Over-average correspondence and general bank acquaintance, 
and this acquaintanceship is what was ripened to be the nucleus about which was convened 
the banking fraternity of the United States—truly in its representation a national convention 
of bankers. The fraternal relation was the “conscious jewel started in search”’’ of this rich 
setting. 

When the panic of °73 had waned to a normal heat and the banks of the country generally 
were moving along slowly and carefully on the bottoms of their former resources—many of 
us as glad as boys well out of a bad scrape, flattering ourselves that “ we were ail right,” but 
never would be caught in another such snap—a number of Cashiers in the various parts of 
the country, long correspondents, and warmed to the fellow-feeling and regard which the 
continuous exchange of signatures promotes and the friendly interchange of thought and 
expression sanctions and cultivates—as every good-hearted banker, and the banker only, 

adventured a correspondence on the subjects presented in the money situation 
and the multiplicity of topics grown out of the bank panic. My memory is a vivid one of the 
manner in which I used paper by the quires and envelopes by the packages to send greetings 
to my corresponding friends, glad that they were all right, and hoping that each and every 
one of them got through the scare with as little embarrassment as I did. 

I knew how it was myself! My bank was all right and had panned all right. To be sure I 
had a tight squeeze. I closed shop one afternoon with only a few hundreds of current funds 
and my books showed about a million of deposits remaining to pay; but that night we had a 
meeting of our clearing-house, when my bank and many others in the same capsizing boat 
were provided for. I did not think it worth while to say anything about that to my out-of- 
town friends. They never knew it, and IV never go there any more.” A common sorrow 
makes friends of us all, and where a banker’s sympathy was not ail engaged for himself at 
home, it went out all over the country to others who deserved a share. 

The 1873 panic was a well-spring of subject matter for correspondence, and we Cashiers 
availed of it for the general information. We were acquaintances before we had seen more 
of each other than handwriting ; we were friends before we knew it. But the time had now 
come for something better. With our pens we had wished each other the good cheer of a 
merry Christmas and a happy New Year, and that scarcely discharged the pensiveness of our 
unrelief of bank work. We wanted to meet each other. The desire possessed us to engage 
the mind for a season in new and restful and indeed educational objects, to mitigate and 
counteract the depotism of money; to make some dividends out of our lifetime and set apart 
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some days in the year to the extinguishment of bad debts which the eager pursuit of business 
had imposed on nature; to pause at regular intervals to put aside something to rest-fund. 

It is in this frame of mind I picture for you the pioneers and organizers of the convention 
of bankers at Saratoga Springs in 1875, Is the picture not worthy to hang on your walls to 
be an ever-present testimony to the humble but not unimportant part performed by George 
F. Baker, Cashier First National Bank, New York: Arthur W., Sherman, Cashier Dry Goods 
Bank, New York; Edward Skillen, Cashier Central National Bank, New York; Edward H. 
Perkins, Jr., Cashier Importers and Traders’ National Bank, New York; George W. Perkins, 
Cashier Hanover National Bank, New York; John M. Crane, Cashier National Shoe and 
Leather Bank, New York; John 8. Harburger, Cashier Manhattan Company Bank, New 
York; Charles E. Upton, Cashier City Bank, Rochester, N. Y.; John 8, Leake, Cashier First 
National Bank, Saratoga Springs, N. Y.; Amos P. Palmer, Cashier Albany City National 
Bank, Albany, N. Y.; Royal B. Conant, Cashier Eliot National Bank, Boston, Mass.; Morton 
McMichael, Jr., Cashier First National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa.; John D. Scully, Cashier First 
National Bank, Pittsburg, Pa.; Joshua W. Lockwood, Cashier National Bank of Virginia, 
Richmond, Va.; Logan C. Murray, Cashier Kentucky National Bank, Louisville, Ky.; Charles 
C. Cadman, Cashier Merchants and Manufacturers’ Bank, Detroit, Mich.; James T. Howen- 
stein, Cashier Valley National Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 

In their correspondence these seventeen men agreed to meet in New York city, at Bar- 
nnm’s Hotel, on May. 24, 1875, and put their heads and hearts together to bring into a union 
of business interest and hearty affection the bankers of our country for a better bankerhood 
and a nobler manhood, On that day two sessions of the meeting were held, one in the after- 
noon, the other at night. Amos P. Palmer, of Albany, presided, and John D. Scully, of Pitts- 
burg, was secretary. At this time a programme was arranged, committees were appointed 
and a call prepared for the “first real national convention of bankers ever held in the world.”’ 

From the minutes of the meeting the following abstract is made: 

“The chair read the letter of invitation to the meeting sent out to those present by Mr. 
Howenstein, of St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Howenstein made a statement of what he had in view and 
what he had accomplished, and read a number of letters he had received in his 
bearing upon the subject of a convention and association of bankers. On motion of Mr. 
Murray it was unanimously resolved that a convention of bankers as contemplated by Mr. 
Howenstein be approved, and that steps be taken at once to bring about the desired end. 
Motions prevailed as follows: : 

The objects of the convention shall be declared of a social as well as of a business nature, 
to bring the fraternity into closer and more intimate relations. 

That a convention of the bankers of the United States be called on the 20th day of J uly, 
1875, at Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

Messrs. Baker, Sherman, Skillen, George W. Perkins, and Conant, were appointed a com- 
mittee on general and permanent organization, to report to the session to be held at 8 Pp. m. 

The committee on organization reported that a national convention of bankers of the 
United States is not only practicable, but greatly to be desired; that a convention of bankers 
at Saratoga Springs, agreeably to the sentiment and action of the session held this afternoon, 
is unanimously recommended, and that a letter of invitation be issued as soon as practicable, 
cailing such convention ; that the secretary of this meeting call the convention to order and 
e@ temporary chairman be chosen by the convention; that the convention shall elect a presi- 
dent, a vice-president for each State, a secretary and treasurer, by a majority vote of the 
convention ; that all delegates who are representatives of banks and banking houses shall be 
entitled to vote. 

The report was adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Baker the committee on organization was continued, to report at an 
adjourned meeting to be held at Saratoga Springs, on the evening of July 19. 

On motion of Mr. Howenstein, a committee, with Mr. Palmer as chairman and Mr. Scully 
as secretary, was appointed to prepare and send out to each and every bank and banker in the 
United States a letter of invitation to a national convention of bankers as provided, express- 
ing and embodying the results of this meeting. 

On motion of Mr. McMichael, Cashiers Leake and Richards, of Saratoga Springs, were 
appointed a committee of arrangements and reception at Saratoga Springs. 

On motion of Mr. McMichael, Messrs. Howen: and Scully were appointed a committee 
to draft resolutions in accordance with the expressed objects of this meeting, to be submitted 
to the committee on resolutions that will be chosen by the convention. 

On motion, Messrs. Scully, Baker and Sherman were appointed a committee to confer 
with Messrs. Cook and Jenkins, transportation agents, on matters of transportation. 

On motion, Messrs, Murray, Cadman, Conant, Crane and Howenstein were appointed a 
committee to provide for a banquet of the bankers at Saratoga Springs, on the evening of the 
last day of the convention.” 
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Besides the seventeen who thus took part in this first meeting there are others to mention 
for the pioneer work they did and their unremitting endeavors for the new-born. Edward C. 
Breck, Cashier Exchange Bank, St. Louis, Mo., was untiring in the cause, and was subsequently 
chairman of the committee of organization in the convention. Josiah D. Hayes, Vice-Presi- 
dent Merchants and Manufacturers’ Bank, Detroit, Mich.; Frank W. Tracy, Cashier First 
National Bank, Springfield, [ll.; Henry W. Yates, Assistant Cashier First National Bank, 
Omaha, Neb. ; Thomas R. Roach, Cashier State National Bank, New Orleans, La.; Jackson L. 
Leonard, of Adams & Leonard, Dallas, Texas; Edwin A. Burbank, Cashier North National 
Bank, Boston, Mass.; John J. Eddy, Cashier National Bank of the Commonwealth, Boston, 
Mass.; Philip N. Lilienthal, Manager Anglo-Californian Bank, Ltd., San Francisco, Cal.; Jacob 
D. Vermilye, President Merchants’ National Bank, New York; William H. Hollister, Cashier 
Kountze Brothers, New York; and 8S. H. Richards, Cashier Commercial National Bank, Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y., sounded the bugle-horn in all directions and mustered forces from their 
correspondent banks. 

Captain Joseph L. Stephens, President Central National Bank, Boonville, Mo., an officer, 
director or stockholder in a large number of Western banks—well remembered by all who 
were in attendance at the first few conventions of your association, as a fine specimen of 
manhood and for his sterling qualities as a banker, associate and friend—was indefatigable in 
the good work. 

Charles B. Hall, Cashier Boston National Bank, Boston, Mass., at our first convention in 
1875, said that the movement was organized and decided upon “for better acquaintance, for 
pleasure, for amusement, to get us away from home for a holiday and a good time generally.” 
That noble-hearted fellow, distinctly a man from top to toe, loving his fellow-man better 
than he did his money, said, when the suggestion of a bank convention was first made to him, 
and that he give to it his good name and kindly influence: “Go ahead, boys, and believe me 
heart and soul with you.” He was with you to the end and his soul inspires you to-day. 

I have said that convention was the first real national convention of bankers ever held in 
the world. There is no vainglory attaching to it for the initial performance, and I know that 
no one is mentally exercised over the matter to any serious degree, unless it be myself, little 
caring whether that convention was the first or fiftieth; but, as a number of persons have 
given out in writings and speeches that “there have been many national conventions of 
bankers,” that this was “no new thing under the sun,” that “ there have always been bankers’ 
conventions,” I am persuaded to look over the ground alittle. * * * 

Robert Morris, who may be regared as the father of American banking, appears to have 
been connected with a movement for the organization of a bank in Philadelphia as early as 
1763, but the first meeting on our Continent appearing in anywise to partake of the nature of 
a bankers’ meeting was that which formed the “ Pennsylvania Bank” in 1780, an association 
of the merchants and capitalists of Philadelphia, headed by Morris, for lending their money 
and credit to the Government, towards the prosecution of the war and the establishment of 
American independence. By means of this bank three million rations of provisions and three 
hundred hogsheads of rum were sent to the army. The patriotic financiers were the Medici 
and Peruzzi of the New World; the progeny of wealth and civilization; the glimmer before 
the gleam of light of the Bank of North America, also founded by Morris, and the Bank of 
the United States. 

The history of our banking furnishes little to be added to the report of your secretary at 
your convention of 1888, wherein he lists the meetings of bankers in the country to that date. 

It appears inferentially, rather than of record, that when a branch of the Bank of the 
United States was put in Virginia, the money traders and private bankers made some kind of 
a demonstration against the “* monstrous cheek and impudence of the interlopers.”. 

In 1832, when the second Bank of the United States applied for an extension of its charter, 
a meeting, at which that bank was joined by the Bank of North America, and a number of 
private bankers, was held to co-operate for the renewal. 

In 1837 there was a meeting of New York and other bankers and merchants in Washington, 
to represent before the President the evil influences of the specie circular on the money and 
industrial conditions of the country. 

In August of the same year, the New York city banks called a convention to consider 
resumption of payments, but it does not appear there was a meeting. 

In an address before your convention of 1879, Mr. Handy, of Cleveland, Ohio, said that 
about thirty banks of that State were represented at a meeting in Columbus in 1837 to con- 
sider the matter of resumption. 

In April, 1838, there was a meeting in New York of many New York bankers, and a num- 
ber from New England and some principal points of the South, to agree upon some action for 
resumption; and in July following some Philadelphia bankers met a number of representa- 
tives of banking institutions in the Middle States for the same consideration. 

It appears also that about the time the Bank of the United States ended its career in 1841, 
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there was a meeting of Philadelphia bankers, joined by some bankers from Maryland and 
Delaware, to agree upon a line of conduct, 

In 1845, when the law for the incorporation of the State Bank of Ohio and other banking 
companies was before the Legislature, hanging in the balance, it was passed only after a hard 
fight carried on by a meeting in Columbus of some leading bankers of the State. . 

Mr. Van Slyke, in his address before your convention in 1881, referred to a bankers’ meet- 
ing in Wisconsin in 1859, to perfect a plan for the redemption of Wisconsin currency. 

The meeting of those bank heroes of New York, Philadelphia and Boston in 1861, to succor 
the National Treasury at the most perilous time in our country’s history, is nobly set forth 
in the proceedings of your convention of 1886. 

A meeting of officers of National banks was held in New York city in 1865, and wanton in 
1866, for the consideration of matters affecting banks.in that system exclusively. 

In the New England States; Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, some of the Southern States, . 
indeec, in almost all the older States, there have been meetings of more or less bankers for 
reasons of a more or less private or public nature, and the National banks have been banded 
together almost from the beginning of that system to conserve and preserve its existence 
and usefulness; but let me repeat it for all—the Saratoga convention of bankers of 1875 was 
the first real national convention of bankers ever held in the world. 

This association was not without objectors at the beginning. A common specimen of 
man has always been he who thinks the old way is the best; whatever is custom or usage is 
old and solid. Time and tradition are his logic, and we know that while he would like to be 
distinguished as an “old fogy,”’ he is very often only giving us the impression that he is foggy 
and fungous, None of us knew all that was in the egg on which the convention of '75 sat and 
cackled, Many persons told us in our first efforts to fix the convention, that it was a wild- 
goose affair—that there was nothing in it, and therefore nothing was possible to come out 
of it—but it has been found as prolific as the hare and dog in Plutarch’s characterization of 
the Athenian bankers. 

A mere banker is a poor creature, and so is every man whose sole mental anxiety is 
limited to any one money-making vacation. It is not enough for the full development and 
worthy empléyment of an intelligent and active mind, amidst the opportunities afforded it; 
it is belittling for such a mind to be wrapped in money all the time. 

Banking is only a trade, to be sure; but there is more mental exercise required for its 
proper understanding, more skill to be acquired for its conduct, more science to be measured 
for its success, than in any other pursuit, and quite as much law and religion as are delved by 
the great majority of lawyers and preachers—and where better are we to go to school than 
here? This convention is a school where all are teachers and pupils. It isa church where all 
confess their sins and forgive each other; a theatre where all are actors and auditors. Itisa 
garden where you plant and pluck flowers: an inn where you are host and guest. It isa treas- 
ury where you-are paying and receiving teller. Everything is a schoolmaster, and in the 
truest sense these conventions are *“‘schoolmasters abroad.” It was the departure from a 
staid and stoic course in which the banker was moving—a departure to be not only a better 
banker, but to be more than a banker, to be a better man. It has been to the world a revela- 
tion of the bank man’s character. 

It has not been easy for all to fall readily into line in this onward march of bankerdom. 
Some were uneasy if not protestant in the new livery. They felt out of their element, some- 
thing like Hans Christian Andersen’s “Silver Shilling.” But ere long they discovered the 
fact that it had been their own “‘ condition, and not a theory, that confronted them.” This 
condition had grown out of a line of prejudices in relation to their business and the proprie- 
ties of those engaged init. It is not long since a deep-seated contempt was existent for the 
banker who would depart even a little from the manual, for the exercise of the mental cali- 
ber. It is remembered what Sir J ohn Lubbock says of Lord Eldon's choice of banker; he 
selected him by a sort of inverse comp tion ; he sought the stupidest in London, 
and declared if he could find a stupider he would move his account. And we have the story of 
the Chief Justice who, hearing that the young banker Rodgers had written a poem on the 
“Pleasures of Memory,” said if the head of the banking house with which he was doing busi- 
ness “‘even so much as says a good thing, let alone writing, I will change my account.” 

The time has gone when such tenets will prevail. That a man should look neither to the 
right nor the left of the groove of banking in which he worms along, is a discipline long 
exploded by the American Bankers’ Association. Thanks to your association, the proceed- 
ings of your meetings, covering more than 3,300 pages octavo, are proof positive of the capa- 
city of man to go pleasure and mind seeking on the hills and in the dales of the literator, as 
well as of nature, and promote good seed time and harvest in the fields of money, too. 

A new and influential element is here introduced to the passions and the principles of the 
banker. These few days of association, every year, of the fellow-craft, away from the hard 
and exclusive service of Mammon, relieved from the payment of checks on the Bank of Life, 
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devoted to the gratificftion and building up of a hearty and whole manhood, wipe out the 
secretions of the worse nature, remove the rusting indolence, and enter new credits on life’s 
ledger; like Plato’s suppers, they are not the pleasure of an evening, but a possession forever. 
It is here labor and pleasure, in their natures opposite, are linked together to strengthen and 
lengthen the span of your lives. 

People are wondertully different. Those who do not go out from their business and into 
the world have faculties which are never used. Nature gives them chords which are never 
attuned for the music of life. At these conventions the gamut of human character is so 
complete that there are no strings missing to be in unison with ourown. 3 

Men are different denominations, like money. Some are eagles, some are dollars, some are 
cents, and some are nonsense, and it is imperative we get together to make change. 

“*T have come here hoping that by study, joined with a true perception of nature, I would 
glean something for all times that I would not be willing to let die.” ; 


BRADFORD RuopEs, of New York: Mr. President, we are honored this 
morning by the presence among us of the Hon. C. N. Jordan, formerly Treasurer 
of the United States, and now the Assistant Treasurer at New York. I move ) you, 


sir, that he be invited to a seat upon the platform. 
The president said that as it was undoubtedly the unanimous wish of the con- 


vention that Mr. Jordan should be invited to a seat upon the platform he thought it 
unnecessary to put the motion to the house. Mr. Jordan was escorted to a seat. 


upon the platform. 
On motion of Mr. Rhawn the special thanks of the association were tendered 


James T. Howenstein for his address. 

THE PRESIDENT: We have with us to-day by special favor a gentleman who, 
from his study of economics, has become known as an authority the world over. It 
affords me pleasure to introduce to the convention Edward Atkinson, of Boston, 
who will address us upon the subject of ‘‘ The Pending Reform of Our Monetary 


System.” 


THe PENDING REFORM OF OuR MONETARY SysTEM—By Epwarp ATKINSON. 


The present condition of the finances of this country calls for a careful and, to some 
extent, for an elementary review of the relation of the national Government to the monetary 
system, regarded asa whole. I use the term “monetary system” asa general one, covering 
the several subjects of coinage, legal tender, Government notes, or “ paper money,” as they 
are sometimes called, and banking. 

In order to comprehend the full importance of the monetary system, it must be observed 
that under the conditions of modern life no one lives to himself alone. In a large portion of 
the community no. member consumes anything of his own direct production. In the vastly 
greater portion of the community everyone consumes very much more of what others have 
produced than of his own direct products. In avery small part of the community, mostly 
dwelling in your southern mountains, each family produces its own food, fibres and fabrics, 
depending very little upon the outside world; but that phase of society is rapidly disappear- 
ing. None but a few cranks ever make the effort to support themselves wholly upon their 
own direct products. 

The world has become a neighborhood, and commerce has altered all the conditions of 
society. The easiest way to get a true comprehension of the benefits of commerce is for each 
one to study his own personal conditions, giving regard to the service which is rendered to 
him by others in supplying his material wants, and then giving regard to the service which 
he renders to the community in return for this supply. The law of commerce is mutuality 
of service. By that it lives and moves and has its being. It would be difficult to find a body 
of men who depend so fully upon their neighbors for their entire supply of food, fuel, cloth- 
ing and shelter as the bankers. It would be difficult to find a body of men who would be less 
capable of supplying their own wants by their own direct effort if they were suddenly called 
upon to raise their own food, or even to cook it, to make their own garments from the 
original fibres, and to provide their own shelter. What a very helpless lot we should all be if 
the community suddenly discovered that we cost more than we came to and as suddenly 
decided to forego our services. It is not my intention to measure and to rate the services of 
each class in the community; that is a matter that settles itself, and it settles itself the more 
surely and rightly the less the interference of the Government in the distribution of the 
products on which we all depend. 
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We may turn our attention at once to our own functions. Our service is rendered in 
facilitating the distribution of products which are necessary to existence. Weare the agents 
of those who conduct the commerce among men and nations. Commerce consists in that 
exchange of product for product or service for service, of which, as I have said, the very life 
principle is the mutuality of the benefit of all who share in it—mutuality, but not equality 
by any measure of quantities. That which each man gains rests upon what he saves the com- 
munity, not upon the work or time which he devotes to his own department. 
In the conduct of thisexchange of mutua) benefits there is one necessary instrument by 
which the equivalents in each sale and purchase are measured or determined, namely, money. 
t is money? Even upon this fundamental question there is yet no finally accepted 
principle, using the word “ principle” in its absolute sense as the synonym for a truth, 
axiom or theorem on which there can be no further discussion. 


VARIOUS STANDARDS OF VALUE, 


On the one side it is held that money originated in and was evolved from the necessity of 
commerce before any conception of law in the modern sense existed. In every land, at every 
historic period of time and with every race, a thing has become money. By the estimation of 
the conception of the value of that chosen thing all other commodities have been rated : that, 
thing has become the standard or unit of value. Again it will be observed that the thing thus 
set apart as the unit or standard of value, or the money of each tribe, race or State, has been 
an article or substance of highest estimation and of universal desire either for use or adorn- 
ment. In the course of time cattle, sheep, shells, furs, tobacco, bullets, iron in the crude 
state, iron made into knives and hoes, copper, bronze, bronze knives, electrum, a natural 
alloy of silver and gold, pure silver and pure gold have served their several purposes as 
money, many even of the metals serving as money before coinage had been invented, the 
date of that invention being about 700 B. C. 

Money existed and money was coined long before law in its modern sense, inciuding, of 
course, decrees or statutes of legal tender, had become established either under the dominion 
of rulers assuming to govern by divine right, or under governments established by the con- 
sent of the people and conducted under modern legislative forms. There is scarcely one of 
the things which have been established as money from the dawn of history which is not even 
now put to the same use somewhere in the world. The cow was the original unit of value in 
the Greek, Assyrian and Persian world, and among the Scythians, the Parthians and the 
Celtic races. It is still the money or unit of value of some of the African tribes. The rein- 
deer is the unit of value among the Samoyedes. The skins of animals are used for monetary 
purposes among the inhabitants of northern Asia, and until very recently, perhaps still, 
among the Indians of our far northwestern coast. 

Those who believe in the evolution of money constitute one school. On the other hand, 
another class of persons—some of whom possess great influence at the present time—hold that 
money is purely a creation of law, that all money circulates by force of law and that money 
can only be maintained in use or kept in circulation by the enactment of statutes of legal 
tender, which are acts of force. . 

It is at the parting of the ways between these two schools of monetary science that all our 
present difficulties begin. The unfortunate decisions of the Supreme Court in the legal 
tender cases have arrayed large numbers of people in this country on the side of the second 
school, who impute the whole power of money and its circulation to the statutes of legal 
tender. I need not tell you that I hold to the theory of natural selection in the evolution of 
money, and I believe that it has been through the survival of the most fit substance that 
gold, passing by weight, has become the standard or unit of international commerce to which 
no statute of force or of legal tender has been or-ever can be applied. I also hold that only 
those nations who adjust their monetary systems to that legal standard or unit of value— 
which is the world’s money whethcr we will or no—will secure the utmost benefit of com- 
merce, either domestic or foreign. 

If the credit on which the name pound sterling now rests should be destroyed by enact- 
ing that a certain quantity of silver should be the lawful counterpart of one hundred and 
thirteen grains of gold, and the silver pound should be forced upon commerce by a treaty 
of international legal tender, does any sane ‘man suppose that such a treaty or act of force 
would be operative when the bullion value of silver varied from the fixed ratio? Does any 
man who comprehends the functions of banks and bankers believe that by such forced use of 

silver, at a fixed ratio, the market rate of the silver bullion can be held unvaryingly at that 
rate without any regard to the changed and constantly changing conditions which have 
revolutionized the production of silver in recent years? To my own mind such a proposition 
is as unthinkable as duality in a unit. 

What would be more simple than for bankers to establish ingots of gold of a given name 
—to name them and to adjust their transactions to this standard. The first world’s money 
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-was made of gold and was named Stater. If the modern names of coins are discredited by 
acts of legal tender, how simple a matter it would be to give them all up in our international 
commerce, and to rate all the coins by the Stater or Ingot of Gold. 

The value of every coin that was ever made has depended upon the weight of pure metal 
in it. The value of all foreign coins is now rated at the custom houses by the exact weight of 
pure metal in them. The fiat of the governments by which they are issued counts for 
nothing. 

The first conceptions of coined money were governed by weight, and the names of almost 
all coins when traced to their origin are definitions of weight. 

Now, while all coin either is or has been money, all money need not be coin. The pound 
sterling is an example of uncoined money. That term formerly stood for the pound of silver 
of the Easterlings, the pound being the French pound of Troyes—commonly called Troy—of 
5,760 grains, the Easterlings being the merchants of the Eurnpean Hanse Towns, who had 
established their warehouses at the steel yard in London. In the progress of time, the whole 
- meaning of the term “* pound” was lost. Presently the gold standard displaced the silver 
standard without change of names. The term pound sterling of the present time is merely 
the conventional name of a weight of 113.0016 grains of gold. There is no coin established 
under the English law by the name of * pound sterling.” The name of the coin which when 
of full weight is the equivalent is the sovereign. That also contains when first struck 
113.0016 grains of pure gold. 

In the progress of time, however, the term *“* money’ has become customarily limited to 
‘coin, The present contest in regard to gold and silver, conducted under the name of the free 
coinage or limited coinage of silver dollars, is wholly a contest ‘upon the choice of metals 
which shall serve for the manufacture of coin of full legal-tender. 

Before dealing with that choice it becomes expedient to define the words which we must 
use as the instruments of thought in this discussion. | 

What is a coin? A coinisaround disk of metal of an established weight and quality 
fixed by law. 

Whatiscoinage? Coinage is the manufacture of these round disks of metal of even weight 
and quality. In the process they have a stamp impressed upon them which is the certificate 
of their weight and quality. 

What is legal tender? A legal-tender Act is one by which a debtor may force a creditor 
to take one kind of money or another at his own option if there are two kinds. By the same 
Act the creditor is deprived of any choice in the matter. Hence it is that bad money when 
legal tender drives good money out of use. A legal-tender Act is an Act to force and always 
works interference with free contract. 

What is the function of a bank? It is to transfer the titles to money either of immediate 
or of deferred payment from one person to another. The banks keep in reserve only a suffi- 
cient amount of actual money to enable them to pay their own obligations when payment is 
demanded. 

What is aGovernment note? Itisa promise of the Government to pay money on demand. 
Under the fiction of law established by the Supreme Court, men are compelled by force of law 
to accept the promise of a dollar as a substitute for a true dollar. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES GOOD MONEY. 


It will be observed that the application of every one of these definitions to the affairs of 
life finally brings one to the question : 

, Whatis good money? The most complete definition of good money, and its distinction 
from bad money, is that given by Henri Cernuschi, the leader of those who under the name 
of Bimetallism, advocate an international treaty of legal tender under which a forced circu- 
lation would be given to silver at a fixed ratio to gold. Mons. Cernuschi is by far the ablest, 
the most consistent and the most earnest of the supporters of this policy. He is as sincere as, 
in my judgment, he is mistaken in his fundamental conception of money. He holds that all 
money is the creation of law, and that by an Act or treaty of the chief commercial nations 
declaring silver to be equal to gold at the ratio of 15% to 1, such a monetary use will be given 
to silver, coupled with a corresponding demand, as will assure its parity in exchange for gold 
on that basis of 154% to 1. 

Cernuschi’s definition of true money is as follows: 

“* It is by the ordeal of fire that money may be tried. The coins which, being melted down, 
retain the entire value for which they were legal-tender before they were melted down are 
good money. Those which do not retain it are not good money.” 

Stripped of all the obscurity which has gathered around this question, the true purpose 
of an international treaty, which, in my judgment, is miscalled a bimetallic treaty, is to bring 
the force of legal-tender provisions into international commerce, so as to enable the foreign 
buyers of our cotton, our corn, our iron, our copper, our oil, and all our other products which 
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form the bulk of our exports, so as to force us to take payment in silver coin even if we 
should prefer gold. 

My own more simple definition of true money would be as follows: That coin which when 
hammered smooth is worth as much as it purports to be worth with the stamp unimpaired is 
good money. That coin which is not worth as much after it is hammered smooth as it pur- 
ports to be worth with the stamp unimpaired is bad money. 

Can bad money be made good money by force of law? In that question lies the whole 
silver contest, Ei 

Under our present conditions another definition should be added. The note of the Gov- 
ernment or of a bank which is redeemed on demand in good money may be justified in its 
service, while that note which may not be redeemed on demand in good money is bad money. 
It cannot be justified ; it will always be distrusted and discredited. 

I believe that it is now impossible for the Treasury of the United States by any temporiz- 
ing policy to overcome the discredit, especially of the Sherman notes. They are tainted. 
Their reissue after they have been paid in coin is, in my belief and in that of many very able 
lawyers, without warrant of law. The Act is not mandatory. A note which has once been 
paid is functus oficio. If that note is issued again it is for the collection of another loan by 
force. It is a new act of borrowing. Everyact of borrowing requires a specific Act of Con- 
gress and a specific appropriation for its justification. When that ground is taken, and paid 
notes are no longer uttered again by the Treasury Department, the whole doubt and distrust 
which now retards progress will be removed, and not before. 

Having thus laid down the several elementary definitions which have been given we may 
now review our present conditions. 

Our coinage Act provides for the manufacture of several kinds of coin, some made of 
gold, some made of silver and some made of alloys of nickel. We are in fact and in practice a 
tri-metallic nation. Our coinage Act also establishes the gold dolar weighing twenty-five 
and eight-tenths grains, nine-tenths fine, as the unit of value of the nation. There is no 
other lawful unit of value. 

Our Acts of legal tender now enable all debtors to force upon thcir creditors the legal- | 
tender notes of 1862 and 1868, by means of which a forced loan was collected for the conduct 
of the war. They also enable debtors to force upon creditors silver dollars, which when ham- 
mered smooth, are worth only about half their purported value. They also enable debtors to 
force upon creditors the so-called Sherman notes of 1890, which were issued under the Sher- 
man Act for the purpose of collecting a forced loan for the purchase of silver bullion. The 
greater part of that builion now rests in the Treasury in a state of noxious desuetude. 

The only way in which we have lately been saved from the terrible effects of bad money 
has been by the redemption of all these obligations of the Government in good money. The 
recent panic of 1893, the paralysis of industry, the depression in the prices of our great staples 
below the cost of production, the compulsory idleness of great numbers of workmen, the 
existence of widespread want in the midst of plenty, all found their origin in the doubt which 
for a time pervaded the community of the power of the Government to maintain the redemp- 
tion of bad money in good money. In other words, whatever causesof distrust in trade, tariff 
changes, the influence of which is mostly imaginary, in fact very limited, or others existed in 
1898, none would have been of sufficient influence to bring about the panic and the other ele- 
ments of temporary disaster which ensued. That panic was caused by the incapacity of Con- 
gress. That danger has been for a time surmounted through the courage of the Executive, 
but we shall not have absolute assurance of safety until every doubt of the maintenance of 
the present unit of value is removed; that time will not come until the Treasury ceases to be 
called upon to do the work of a bank of issue, for which it is wholly unfit. The common sense 
of this country, slow to be moved, but sure in its end, will presently demand the withdrawal 
by payment or by funding of every demand note of the United States now outstanding. 


BAD EFFECTS OF LEGAL-TENDER ACTS, 


In a recent article upon the cost of bad money, I have proved by methods which I chal- 
lenge any man to gainsay that the effect of the legal-tender notes of 1862 and 1868, which may 
only be justified under the necessity for collecting a forced loan for the conduct of the war, 
cost the people of this country during four years of war and three years of reconstruction, 
from 1862 to 1868, not less than seven billion dollars ($7,000,000,000) aside from the increased 
cost of the war iteelf from the rise in prices in the materials which were used for war purposes. 
The indirect tax of bad money during this period of seven years amounted to one billion dol- 
lars ($1,000,000,000) a year. That sum is the measure of the tax which was imposed upon the 
masses who depend upon their wages, their earnings or their small salaries, and who consti- 
tute about ninety per cent. of the community, not one dollar of which went to the support 
of the Government, That sum was secured by the classes whose income is derived from 
profits, who constitute only about ten per cent. of the community, by the rise in prices which 
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exceeded the rise in wages during that period by thirty-five per cent. That tax which made 
the rich grow richer at the cost of the poor came to forty dollars per head of the population 
every year for seven years. One man in three does the work of the country. The penalty 
which he paid for bad money was one hundred and twenty dollars ($120) a year every year for 
seven years and that sum amounted to not less than one-fourth of his average income 
throughout that period. Even after that the whole community stood the burden and the 
stress of the long struggle to restore the specie standard of value from 1869 to 1878. 

Such was the penalty of advancing prices by monetary legislation, paying no regard to 
wages. Such has been the penalty which the people have paid for the forced substitution 
under Acts of legal tender of bad money for good money. The avowed purpose of those 
who now advocate the free coinage of silver at 16 to l and also of those who propose to force 
us to accept silver in place of gold under an Act of international legal tender is to raise 
prices by legislation of the same kind. Either policy is intended to deprive this country of 
its own control of its own unit or standard of value except so far as the few are concerned 
who avow their purpose to make silver the single unit of value and the sole standard of 
the nation. 

I will now venture to call your attention to the portentous magnitude of this problem 
in monetary science. 1 can, perhaps, make the case more plain by leading from the unit or 
objective point of all our work to the concrete or mass of all the transactions by which our 
material existence is maintained. 

All that any one can get or enjoy in a material sense in this stage of our existence is food, 
clothing and shelter. Weserve each other in all the functions of life merely in order that 
each person may be enabled to consume three to five pounds of some kind of food every day; 
may put upon his back twenty to fifty yards of textile fabrics every year, and may place a 
roof of some kind over his head. In the execution of this work, one of the instruments of 
which we make use is the almighty dollar. 

Whoever earns a dollar of good money which is worth as mueh after it is hammered 
smooth as it purports to be worth in the coin, commands to that extent the service of every 
railway and of every water-way, of every farmer and of every grazier, of every merchant 
and every banker, of every tradesman and every mechanic; each and every one of whom is 
now striving to serve him with the most abundant supply of food, fuel, fibres and fabrics, at 
the least cost to him which the present conditions of production will permit. 

Witness the service which was rendered to each one of us yesterday in order that we 
might be supplied with the necessary articles for our own consumption. Upon the tables on 
which our food was served we found bread, of which the wheat was brought from the far 
away prairies of the North. We found meats, which had been sent from the South to be fat- 
tened on the prairies of the West, and had thence been brought here to be consumed. We 
found tea from China or trom Ceylon; coffee from South America or from Java; sugar 
from Cuba, Germany or the Philippine Islands; salt from Liverpool or from the State of 
New Yoxr«: spices from the spice islands, and perhaps fruit from California or from Spain, 
or from some other far distant State. Trace the clothing which you now wear in its course 
from the pasture or the field; through the factory and the workshop to your own use, and 
when you have traced the course of each of these necessaries of life, you will find that the 
average distance from which your own clothing, and the food which each consumed yester- 
day, have been brought averaged at least one thousand miles, and probably much more. The 
whole world has become a neighborhood in which men serve each other at the command of 
the almighty dollar, provided that dollar is true money. All this work is at the service of 
every man, woman and child in the community who possesses the intelligence to choose 
' payment in true money, and to use that money with intelligence. 

If you would truly comprehend your own functions as bankers, consider each for your- 
selves what was the measure of your own service in providing for the wants of mankind. Is 
it not necessary that such a potent instrument as the almighty dollar should be good money— 
good here and there and everywhere and in every part of the globe from which our supplies 
of food and raiment were this day drawn? The man who debases the unit of value or who 
would force bad money in place of good money had better never been born. 

Bearing in mind that if the whole product of this country were distributed equally at the 
retail or final price of everything that we consume it would yield as the average share per day 
of every man, women and child only about what sixty cents a day will buy, perhaps less. By 
so much as some enjoy more, must some others enjoy less, that being the measure of all that 
is produced. I think it is rather a large measure of that part of the product which is bought 
and sold or exchanged, and which is not consumed on the farms by those who produce it. At 
sixty cents’ worth per day, continuing every day in the year, the average product of the 
people of this country would amount to two hundred and nineteen dollars a year. I am 
inclined to put it at two hundred and twenty-five dollars per year. In 1880 I think it was two 
hundred dollars ($200). But we must not enter into that difficult subject of computation. 
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At that rate our annual product is worth $15,330,000,000. Accepting sixty cents as the measure, 
a little more or a little less, we may multiply that unit of the price of life by seventy million 
people. On that basis the product distributed in terms of moneys comes to forty-five million 
doliars ($45,000,000) a day, on a single purchase and sale. But this product must have been 
produced in its crude form and then converted and reconverted many times before it could 
reach the consumer at the final point. Conceive, if you can, the many transformations from 
the crude to the finished product, each involving, first, the sale of the iron, the cotton, the 
timber, the wool, the wheat, by the prodncers to the furnace men, to the millers, to the 
manufacturers or to the merchants. Then follow each of the secondary products on its way 
to the consumer. You will find that before each sixty cents’ worth has reached the consumer 
it has been bought and sold in one form or another twice or thrice and in many cases many 
more times. But each of these purchases and sales involves the use of money, and each and 
all are promoted and served by banks and bankers. One purchase and one sale only of things 
in their concrete form amounts to forty-five million dollars ($45,000,000) aday. Multiply by 
three and then you reach business transactions of which most of the evidences pass through 
your banks to the amount of one hundred and thirty-five million dollars ($135,000,000) every 
day in the year. Suppose we cut this down 25 per cent. to allow for contingencies, call it in 
round figures one hundred million dollars ($100,000,000), then multiply one day’s purchase and 
sales by three hundred and sixty-five (for we consume as much or more on Sundays as we do 
on any other day) the aggregate is hardly comprehensive in words; it comes to thirty-six 
billion five hundred million dollars ($36,500,000,000) of transactions a year. That concrete state- 
ment includes only the trade or commerce by which men serve each other’s needs of food, 
raiment and shelter, and in the actual products of the mine and the forest which are necessary 
to be converted into the tools of production, the mechanism of distribution or into the 
buildings in which the work may be done or in which we dwell. 

In this estimation of annual transactions, passing mainly through the banks by title in 
terms of money, no consideration is given to the dealings in stock, bonds or real estate. 

All this work must be rated by the standard or unit of value of the nation. The pending 
question is, shall that unit be good money or bad money? All this work, or the greater part 
of it, must be done through the medium of banks and bankers. What shall be the unit of 
value in which their transactions are balanced, or in which their notes are redeemed? Shall 
it be good money or shall it be bad money ? 

What must be the character and standing of the men by whom banks are managed or 
directed? Each one present may ask that question for himself; the community must answer 
it, and that community which cannot trust its own bankers is itself unfit to be trusted. 

All these commodities pass over the railways and the waterways, or through the factory 
and the workshop and the warehouse; the title is passed in terms of money by the bill of 
exchange, the note, the draft or the check through all the innumerable phases of trade and 
commerce, Yet if it were possible for a great guaranty company to offer to assure the 
prompt payment of every draft, note or other obligation issued in the conduct of this work 
at maturity on a charge of 4 per cent., you would refuse the offer, you could not afford to 
pay it, and you would make a bad bargain if you did. Your total losses by bad debts do not 
amount to twenty-five cents on each hundred dollars of the discounts that you make or the 
negotiations in which you take part. “The trust reposed in and deserved by the many 
creates the opportunity for the fraud of the few,” as Sir Henry Sumner Maine so profoundly 
remarks. 

PROPER SECURITY FOR BANK CURRENCY. 


Now, since these general assets of the banks—these titles to the commodities which are 
passing the producer to the consumer—are so certain in their value, I hold that they should 
be the security on which bank notes may be issued. They are in fact, the only security for 
95 per cent. of the present transactions of the banks; why should they not be security for the 
other 5 per cent.? Are they not less variable and more sure to give the means of redemption 
than the bonds even of the nation—vastly more safe than the bonds of any State, town, 
county, city or railroad corporation ? 

Within twenty years or less the debt of the nation will be paid if we continue the present 
rate of taxation, which is only five doilars perhead. Our taxes for national purposes are now 
less than one quarter the rate paid by the North in 1865, and less than one-half what we paid 
during seven years from 1862 to 1868, and yet one-half of five dollars suffices to support the 
Government; the other half is paid for interest and pensions, and, as much as we may regret 
it, in the natural course of events, the pensions diminish much faster than the interest would 
increase, even if the whole demand debt were funded in the next three or four years. 

[f all funded to-day the reduction in the burden of pensions would equal that increase of 
interest within three or four years, But no one proposes the immediate conversion of the 
whole demand debt in bonds; that immediate conversion is advocated only so far as the pres- 
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ent excess of Government paper money imperils its redemption at par in gold, thereafter 
subject to gradual withdrawal. 

Time will not suffice for me to develop this branch of the pending monetary problem. 
My own conclusions, slowly but surely attained by long and constant study of this subject, 
have brought me to the following conclusions : 

Ist. Every legal-tender note issued for the collection of a forced loan, either for the con- 
duct of the war or for the purchase of silver bullion, must be surely, if slowly, withdrawn by 
funding or by payment. 

2d. Every silver coin must be maintained at a parity with gold by prompt conversion on 
demand, the same rule being applied to the dollars as is now applied to the silver coin. All 
silver coin must be subsidiary and subject to redemption in gold. 

3d. A system of banking for the issue of notes, or of which the issue of notes may consti- 
tute a part, must be devised under such conditions that every note secured only by the gen- 
eral assets of the bank shall te subject to prompt redemption in good money which will bear 
the test of the hammer. 

4th. Our Acts of legal tender must be amended to the end that the rights of creditors 
and of debtors shall be the same, neither being given an option, or preference, or an advantage 
over the other. This is as necessary to the protection of the borrower from being charged 
high rates of guaranty and interest as it is for the protection of the lender in being assured 
of full payment of the principal. : 

TI need not treat at length among bankers the methods by which such a banking system 
could be established. The one fault in our present system is that bank notes are not pre- 
senteifor redemption. They are paid out and paid in miscellaneously asif they were national 
notes. We can readily conceive of an organization of the banks of ten or more districts, each 
belonging to its own separate clearing-house; and of the ten or more clearing-houses corres- 
ponding with the great clearing-house which must of necessity remain in New York city. 
There are many simple provisions for organizing a system of redemption through clearing- 
houses; a system could be devised for holding the part of the general assets by which the 
bank notes may be secured in each clearing-house with their guarantee of the note of every 
bank belonging to that association. ‘If it is necessary or expedient that the Central Govern- 
ment should keep a supervision of the note issues, would it not be a very simple matter for 
the Comptroller of the Currency to supervise ten clearing-houses, more or less, and to be 
assured of the security of the notes of each section—much simpler than it ever can be for the 
Comptroller of the Currency to supervise several thousand National banks scattered all over 
the country ? 

To my mind there is no practical difficulty in establishing an absolute safe system for the 
circulation of bank notes secured by the general assets of the banks. It will be manifest to 
every banker that a circulation of that sort would adjust itself to the volume of the transac- 
tions in which bank notes are made use of. That adjustment would correspond to the 
adjustment of the notes, drafts and bills of exchange which constitute the general assets of 
the banks, to the volume of the transactions in food, fuel, fibres and fabrics, to which they 
carry the title from one man toanother. 

One word more—there is a great cry for the free coinage of silver. 1t is alleged that 
through the legal-tender Act gold is given the advantage over silver. That difficulty can be 
readily removed by a very simple change in the Act of legal tender. Our transactions are 
conducted by the measure of two different pound weights, the avoirdupois pound of seven 
thousand grains and the troy pound of five thousand seven hundred and sixty grains, With 
respect to all the articles of food, fuel and other commodities which are dealt with by weight, 
the avoirdupois pound is the standard, only the precious metals are dealt in in troy pounds. 
The grain is the unit. If any man offered troy pounds of five thousand seven hundred and 
sixty grains each in fulfillment of a contract for a given number of pounds of iron, or steel, 
or tea, or flour, or any other article of necessity, he would be looked upon as either a knave 
or an imbecile. He would not be tolerated among decent men if he attempted to fulfill a 
contract in light pounds. Why should he be tolerated if he attempts to fulfill a contract in 
bad money? The cases are absolutely analogous. Through the customs of trade, and in 
many cases by way of statute laws, every man who promise: to deliver a pound of anything 
customarily weighed in avoirdupois pounds, must deliver the avoirdupois pound, that is to 
say, the full weight pound of 7,000 grains.. He cannot cheat the other party in the bargain by 
putting off troy pounds upon him, Yet a troy pound is a legal pound. 

We may safely open the mints to the free coinage of gold dollars and of silver dollars by 
making one simple amendment to the Act of legal-tender, to wit, the creditor shall have the 
same right as the debtor to choose in what kind of a dollar the liquidation of every contract 
shall be made. I do not think that the mine owners of the silver States, the Senators who now 
misrepresent the-people from the silver States, the Populist Governors of some of the States, 
or the bankers of the silver mining camps—all of whom now hold their bank reserves mainly 
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in gold—lend their own money on mortgages payable in gold, or lease their buildings in Chi- 
cago on gold rents only, would have any right to object to such a change in the legal-tender 
Act, although it might take away the whole motive of their present effort.to open the mints 
of the country to the free coinage of silver dollars at the ratio by weight of sixteen dollars of 
silver to one of gold. Whenever I have submitted that alternative to an advocate of this 
policy for the free coinage of silver on the very simple condition of maintaining the equal 
right of the creditor with that of the debtor in the option of payment, he has usually been 
reduced to a very unpleasant condition of silent protest, or else of considerable irritation. 


FAVORABLE POSITION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


I have dealt with the power of the almighty dollar in its command of all that makes for 
material welfare. In what I am now about to submit it is not my purpose to speak boastfully 
of this Nation. On the contrary, after I have developed the enormous strength of our posi- 
tion I shall take that very fact as the evidence of our national humiliation in our incapacity 
to put our monetary system on a sound and safe basis. 

Four groups of countries are now competing for the paramount position in serving the 
world’s requirements for food, fuel, clothing and shelter by the application of the mechanism 
which modern science and invention have placed at the service of mankind. By the measure, 
of the service which each State or nation may render will be the benefit of the ensuing gain 
to that nation under the law of mutuality which governs commerce. These groups of na- 
tions or States consist, 

First. Of the United States and Canada, separated for the moment by an imaginary line 
which may soon be removed, so far as commerce is concerned, by a treaty of reciprocity. For 
the moment Canada may not be considered a potent factor, and in group one we will only 
count one nation, our own. 

Second. In group two we may put the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and 
the Netherlands, Holland and Belgium, whose fiscal policy corresponds very closely to that 
of Great Britain. 

Third. AIn group number three we may place Germany and Austria. 

Fourth. In group number four, France and Italy. 

With which one of these groups rests the greatest material power to carry the products 
of peace, order and industry to the utmost parts of the globe? There is but one among them, 
and that is our own group of States which possesses within its own limits the natural resource 
by which we are enabled to produce more iron and steel, more copper, more lead, more silver 
and even more gold than we can use for our own purposes. We lack only tin among the 
metals. The dominion of iron and steel has within the decade passed from Europe to this 
country. 

Ours is also the only group which produces or can produce within its own limits a vast 
excess of food, fibres and timber. With very few and insignificant exceptions we produce an 
excess of the necessaries of life, and we depend on foreign countries only for some of the 
comforts and luxuries which it is better for us to procure by exchange than to produce for 
ourselves, As Webster once said, we cannot afford to apply our intelligent and well-paid 
labor to what foreign paupers can do so well for us. 

Other machine-using nations being thus dependent upon us for food and fibres, for copper 
and oil, and presently for iron, we hold the command for all the gold we need, even if we did 
not produce every year as much as we could use if our monetary system were rr 
adjusted to these conditions. 

In each of the other groups food, fuel or metal is lacking; ; each is dependent in some 
measure upon us. 

Next, we may give regard to the relative burden of debts and to the relative burden of 
taxation as compared to the other groups. Again we find our own nation to be the only one 
which has made any considerable reduction in its public debt, nearly every other group hav- 
ing enormously increased the burden—Great Britain being the only exception. Again we 
find in our own group the only nation in which the burden of taxation in ratio to numbers or 
the value of product has been rapidly diminished in recent years. In every one of the com- 
peting groups the limit of taxation has been reached, the increase of taxation in recent years 
taking from the masses of the people almost the entire benefit of all the progress that has 
been made by science and invention in the same period. Again, in respect to the true 
standard by which we must measure the potential of a nation—its power of production, not 
its accumulation. There is more progress in human welfare through the destruction of 
capital by the application of science and invention than there even is in its accumulation. A 
lessening amount or quantity of more effective capital more intelligently used is steadily 
yielding a larger and a larger product at a lessening cost with constantly augmenting wages 
in this country. There is a little progress in the other groups on the same lines, but — 
compared to our own when the increasing taxes are deducted. 
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Again, in the relative burden of taxation which must be measured by the proportion of 
the annual product of which it is one of the methods of distribution, we are the lightest 
taxed nation of the world. In some respects and in a few misgoverned cities we are oppres- 
sively taxed, but such places are the exception and not the rule. The national taxation of 
this country per capita is less than half the average of national taxation in the other three 
groups. It is but a little over one-half the burden of national taxation in Great Britain; 
about the same in respect to Germany ; about one-third that of France, and what proportion 
it bears to that of poor Italy I know not. There are as yet no exact data for comparing rela- 
tive taxation for local and municipal purposes. I am at present endeavoring to establish a 
plan of co-operative service among economists for the purpose of measuring the elements of 
the comparative taxation of nations, Suffice it that from the best information that 1 have 
been able to obtain our total taxation, national, State and municipal, including all that is 
applied to reduction of debts, is far less than any of the nations with which we compete; but 
when our burden of taxtion is compared to the relative product of each nation ours is a trifle 
in comparison to that of any other. 

What are some of the evidences of the enormous potential of thiscountry? We find 
them in the records of the banks. In the last report of the Comptroller of the Currency we 
find a statement of the aggregate resources of the National banks, to-wit, $3,473,922,055, 

The aggregate of the resources of all other banks than the National banks, including 
State banks, Savings bank and Trust companies, is $3,868,474,997. The total resources of all 
these banks amounts to the almost incomprehensible sum of $7,342,397,052. We will deduct 
from that sum the national bonds, which are evidences of debt, $362,000,000, which leaves us 
in round figures resources to the amount of seven billion dollars ($7,000,000,000). 

In what do these resources consist? They consist of the capital of the banks which is 
invested in securities or in specie. They consist of the profits or reserves belonging to the 
banks and of the money of the depositors, invested in securities almost wholly consisting of 
the business paper which is representative of the quick capital of the community on its way 
from the producer to the consumer. I have previously stated to you, you could not afford 
to pay a quarter of 1 per cent. to guarantee the prompt payment at maturity of the obliga- 
tions which are held by the banks constituting the main part of their resources. These 
obligations represent real capital, goods, wares, merchandise and other property of the 
strongest, best and safest kind; where else can you find such a mass of capital so safely and 
so surely held? 

ANOTHER SIDE. OF THE PICTURE, 


I have placed this brilliant picture before you in order to mark the depth of our national 
humiliation in which we all share alike. With this power held in our grasp we are incapable 
of sustaining the credit of the national Government or of finding out a way to avoid the 
petty danger which we incur every time that some little shipment of gold coin passes from 
our shore in payment of our debts. I do not think that it is to the credit of the members of 
the American Bankers’ Association or other bankers of this country who are not members of 
that association, that they have been incapable of making such a combination of their 
resources as to enable them to place an ample sum at the disposal of the Government, and 
that we appear to be still incapable of taking the simple, short and certain method of estab- 
lishing the integrity of our unit of value and maintaining the credit of the nation. Even 
under present laws it would be wholly within the power of the Administration and the banks 
to accomplish that purpose. Were that once done there could be no Congress so incapable 
that they would undo the work. I may not enter into the details of such measures. To my 
own mind the way out of panic, uncertainty and discredit is so plain that none who seek to 
find it can by any possibility miss it. 

I have often heard it said that it might be inexpedient for the banks, subject as they are 
to popular prejudice and to meddlesome legislation, to combine in the service of or with the 
Government in the present emergency. To my mind no greater evidence of incapacity to 
deal with the pending monetary problems could be given than such a plea. It shows a dis- 
trust of the common sense of the people of this country, which is not warranted; they are 
slow to act but as sure in the end to take right action as it is slow. The distrust of banks and 
bankers is limited to a few sections where the people are ignorant and to a few noisy 
politicians of the Populist kind, who are now being stamped out. I know of no more certain 
evidence of the common sense of the mass of the people of this country than what has hap- 
pened in Nebraska in respect to Acts limiting the hours of labor. A very short time ago an 
Act was passed by a Populist Legislature providing that a day’s work of adults, as well as 
minors, men and women, should consist of eight hours; that any payment agreed to be made 
by the day should be divided by eight hours, and then if any workmen were employed a ninth | 
hour he should be paid double that rate; a tenth hour, quadruple, and so on in geometrical 
progress. There were certain exceptions to this rule, but this was the general rule in regard 
to mechanics, factory operatives and the like. This law was contested and pronounced 
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to be unconstitutional in the most summary way both with respect to the Constitution of 
the State and of the nation. Thé judge who gave that decision is to-day Governor of 
Nebraska. 

Banks may be justified and bankers will be approved by the great masses of the people as 
the next friend of the farmer, the manufacturer and the mechanic, as they are in Scotiand 
under the best banking system that now exists. They have but to act upon their convictions 
and they will be sustained as every honest and sound man is sustained who comprehends the 
logic of his own case and who possesses the courage of his own convictions. What more 
eminent example ef this rule can be given than the support which is so rapidly gathering 
about and sustaining the President of the United States and his Cabinet. It is to-day, in my 
judgment, the duty of.the bankers of this country to take measures for co-operating with 
the Treasury to the end that the gold reserve of the Treasury and of the banks shall be a 
unit, held to maintain the credit of the nation and thereby to maintain the integrity of the 
bank reserves. The power exists and the will exists to establish the monetary system of this 
nation so that it may never be shaken again by any incapacity of any Congress. I invite you 
in conclusion to deal with the suggestion that I have now put before you to take action for 
the immediate co-operation of the united banks of the country with the executive officers of 
the Treasury to organize and direct the pending reform of the monetary system of the 
United States. 


In accordance with the suggestions made by Mr. Atkinson, Mr. Rhawn moved 
the adoption of the following : 


Resolwed, That the executive council be authorized, if in their judgment it shall be 
deemed advisable, to appoint a committee of seven to eleven members, representing different 
sections, whose duty it shall be to consult with the Secretary of the Treasury with a view to 
the co-operation of the banks and the Treasury in maintaining an adequate reserve, by such 
methods as may be suitable; and also 

ResoWwed, That the suggestions and documents presented by Mr. Edward Atkinson be 
referred tq such committee when designated. 


The resolutions were adopted. 

That section of the amended constitution relating to the admission of delegates 
from State associations was, upon recommendation of the executive council, further 
amended by adding the following: ‘‘ Any State association having less than fifty 
members shall be entitled to one delegate.” 

Mr. Putten: Yesterday we had considerable debate about the last by-law. 
Then it was proposed to strike out the words ‘‘ not exceeding the amount of the 
annual dues,” After consideration the executive council has decided. to recom- 
mend that those words remain in, which would limit the assessment to the dues 
that have been paid by each member during the present year. 

John Farson, of Chicago, one of the members of this association, offered the fol- 
lowing amendment previous to the last meeting of the council before the conven- 
tion, which I will read : 


Whereas, The introduction of resolutions for general debate and acceptation by this asso- 
ciation is restrained by article VII., section 1 of the constitution, which reads as follows: 
‘*Resolutions or subjects for discussion (e xcept those referring to points of order or matters 
of courtesy) must be submitted to the exe cil in writing, at least thirty days before 
any general meeting of the association; but any person desiring to submit any resolution or 
business in open convention can do so upon a two-thirds vote of the delegates present, refer- 
ring the resolution to the executive council or committee on resolutions to report upon 
immediately ;’’ and 

Whereas, This clause acts as a barrier to the free discussion of subjects coming before the 
association, and is not only oppressive to that freedom of utterance which this body should 
have, but may lead to grave abuses, be it therefore 

Resolwed, That article VII., section 1 of the constitution of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation be and hereby is repealed. 





The executive council report this amendment to the convention expressing their 
unanimous disapproval of the changes suggested. 

Mr. Tracy moved that the amendment be laid upon the table. 

R. M. Newson: Iam in favor of this proposition made by Mr. Farson. I have 
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long thought that the article in question did operate to stifle debate. It not only 
did that, but it destroyed interest in our proceedings, Knowing the members of the 
executive council as well as I do, I am surprised that they should -have sent up 
their unanimous disapproval of this amendment. What we are here for, you will 
permit me to say, some of us have been unable to find out. Certainly we come here 
to try and learn something. Now if, when a resolution is introduced, it must go to 
the executive council before we can say anything about it, why, what are we here 
for? Why not relegate the whole business to the executive council and have done 
with it? Ido not think there is any danger of this body becoming a mob. The 
trouble we have always had in our conventions is that live subjects do not come up 
and produce live debates, We have had papers in which the interest was dead 
before they were ever read, and live interest in live subjects and live debates have 
been conspicuous in this body by their absence. I do hope, sir, that the recom- 
mendation of the executive council will be voted down. 

Mr. Hendrix thought it would save time to refer the matter back to me czech. 
tive council for further consideration. 

Mr. Gifford favored immediate action. There were, he said, 250 — of 
the association present. This was an opportunity they had long sought, for some- 
thing live to come up and be discussed, If they were not going to discuss any- 
thing, but were going to relegate all the business to the executive council, they 
might as well have remained at home and read the printed proceedings instead of 
being at the expense of attending the convention. He wanted a chance to turn over. 
the executive council once in a while, and let somebody from the ranks have the 
opportunity to occupy the platform. 

Mr. Tracy said that there was no wish on the part of the executive council to 
stifle discussion. In fact discussion was wanted, but there are sometimes subjects 
introduced that if unrestricted would occupy the entire time of the convention. 


They had seen yesterday how a little resolution about dues took up nearly two 
hours, and then failed to come to a satisfactory conclusion. If full and free discussion 
were permitted in these conventions there would never be any business done. That 


was all there was to it. That was the only object of the executive council. All 
that was desired was to keep out unnecessary discussion, not free and open discus- 
sion of any question that is live and vital. 

On request Mr. Pullen read the amendment previously adopted, providing that 
resolutions or subjects for discussion (ex¢epting those referring to points of order or 
matters of courtesy) must be submitted to the executive council in writing, at least 
thirty days before the annual convention, but any person desiring to submit any 
resolution or any business in open convention may do so, and, upon a two-thirds 
vote of the delegates present, the resolution or business may be referred to the 
executive council to report upon immediately, provided that this shall not apply to 
any proposed amendment to the constitution. 

Mr. Rhawn said that when the constitution was framed that the importance of 
this provision under discussion was impressed upon every one. The association 
meets in various cities all over the United States. In every one of these localities 
they did not have present the whole body of the membership throughout the coun- 
try. The conventions were naturally made up largely of members from the partic- . 
ular locality where the meetings were held. It was to prevent the local members 
from controlling the convention in matters of general interest to the whole country, 
which might be objectionable to the entire body of the association, that this pro- 
vision was inserted. It was a safeguard against hasty legislation. 

William T. Dixon, of Baltimore, moved to lay Mr. Farson’s amendment on the 


table. Carried. 
The following amendment, offered: by Stuart G. Nelson, Vice-President of the 
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Seaboard National Bank of New York, was reported adversely by the executive 
council : 
Article III. section 1. The administration of the affairs of the association shall be vested 
in the president, first vice-president, and one vice-president for each State and Territory 
which may be represented in this association, who shall be elected at each annual meeting to 
serve one year, and an executive council, which shall be composed of twenty-one members, 
divided into three classes, one-third of whom shail be elected annually, and no retiring mem- 
ber shall be eligible for election or appointment as member of the executive council for the 
period of two years after the expiration of his term of office. The president and first vice- 
president shall also be members ex-officio of the executive council. 

The president shall be elected at the annual meeting of the members for the term of one 
year, but shall serve until his successor is elected or appointed, and shall not be eligible for 
mo election or appointment to any office for two years after the expiration of his term. 

- The first vice-president shall be elected at the annual meeting of the members for the 
term of one year, but shall serve until his successor is elected or appointed, and shall not be 
eligible for election as vice-president or member of the executive council for one year after 
the expiration of his term. 


Mr. VAN SiykKE: I think it would be a little more satisfactory to the convention 
if they knew upon what ground the executive council disapproved of that resolu- 
tion, There has been a good deal of feeling sometimes to the effect that there is an 
‘inside coterie” working here, in which the body of the members have little or 
nothing to say, and hence they are losing much of their interest in the association. 
There has been some criticism about members going from the executive council into 
the presidency and then from the presidency back into the executive council, Of 
course it is natural that these gentlemen should be able to do the work of the asso- 
ciation better because of their official familiarity with it. Still this feeling exists on 
the part of a vast majority of the members. In my own case, for about ten years I 
was a Vice-president of the association, and it seemed as if we could not get anybody 
to take my place, until we got the constitution amended, and now we have to have 
a different man every year. I think the recommendations of Stuart G. Nelson are 
sound and I hope the convention will, if need be, take a little time to discuss them. 

After some further discussion the report of the executive council on Mr. Nelson’s 
amendment was tabled. 

On motion of Mr. Rhawn the constitution and by-laws as amended were adopted, 

James R. Branch, from the nominating committee, reported for president, Eugene 
H. Pullen, of New York. Mr. Pullen was unanimously elected. Robert J. Lowry, 
of Atlanta, was chosen first vice-president. 

[A complete list of the officers appears on a following page. | 

The following resolution, offered by Mr. Rhawn, was adopted : 

ResolWwed, That the executive council be and it is hereby authorized and directed to pub- 
lish all the proceedings of the conventions of the association from 1875 to 1895 inclusive in 
book form, to be sold by subscription or otherwise, upon sufficient subscriptions being 
obtained to enable such publication to be made without cost to the association other than 


e | such amount as may be required in issuing a prospectus of the work and ascertaining if suffi- 
cient subscriptions for the purpose can be obtained. 


Mr. Rhawn offered the following, which was adopted : 


Resolwed, That this association recommends such amendment to the National Banking 
Law as will permit the organization of National banks of small capital, say, of $20,000 to $25,000 
as a minimum amount. 


Mr, Pullen moved that Mr. St. John be given the floor. 
Mr. Hackett: After hearing Mr. Atkinson’s address, and in view of the pleas- 
ure I expect to have in listening to Mr. St. John, I feel disposed to imitate the gen- 
tleman who had been invited to respond to a toast, and the words in which he had 
intended to make the response escaped his memory, and he burst forth into an 
acceptable speech as follows: ‘‘ Mr. Chairman, I rise because I have nothing else 
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to do, and I will now sit down because I have nothing more to say.” Iam willing 
to yield my place on the programme to Mr. St. John because I want to hear from 
Mr. St. John, as I feel that honor is due a man who has the courage of his convic- . 
tions and who stands ready, as he does, to defend them even in the face of adverse 


criticism. 
Mr. Hackett’s paper, the reading of which was waived, was as follows: 


OUTLINE OF A PLAN FOR THE CREATION OF A SAFE AND ELASTIC CURRENCY, 
FOR THE WITHDRAWAL OF UNITED STATES LEGAL-TENDER NoTES FROM 
CIRCULATION, AND THE FURNISHING OF ADDITIONAL SECURITY TO THE 
CREDITORS OF NATIONAL Banxks—By WILLIAM HACKETT, 


Sec. 1. Provide for the passage of an Act instructing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
issue not to exceed seven hundred millions of United States bonds, to be used only for deposit 
as security for the circulating notes of National banks, and for the purpose named in Section 
12 of this plan. 

Szc. 2. The new issue of United States bonds to be payable in gold, to bear interest at the 
rate of 2 per cent. per annum, and to be payable in thirty years, but redeemable at the option 
of the Government after ten years, from the date of the passage of the Act creating the 
issue, except in such cases as provided for in Section 8 of this plan. 


[Nore.—The interest on the bonds could be reduced to one or one and one-half per cent. 
per annum and there would still be sufficient inducement to the banks to use them as security 
for circulation.) 

Sec. 3. Permit all banking associations, organized under the National Currency Act, to 
purchase of the Secretary of the Treasury, at. par, United States bonds provided for by this 
plan to the amount of 75 per cent. of their full-paid and unimpared capital, and allow all 
associations, which may be in existence at the time of the passage of the Act proposed, to 
exchange the bonds already deposited by them to secure circulation for the 2 per cent. bonds 
referred to in this plan, said exchange to be made on the basis of par for the new bonds, the 
Government paying for the old bonds already held as security, and which bear a premium, 
such a price as may be just and equitable to both parties. 

Szc. 4. Upon the deposit by any National bank with the Treasurer of the United States 
of the bonds proposed by this plan, to an amount not to exceed 75 per cent, of its full-paid 
and unimpaired capital, there shall be issued to it circulating notes, similar to those issued 
under the present Act, to the par of the bonds deposited, and such circulating notes shall be 
free from all taxation and assessment, except such-assessment as may be necessary, and is 
now imposed, for the purposes of meeting the expenses of the office of the Comptroller of 
the Currency. Provided, however, that no National bank shall have at any time less circula- 
tion than an amount equal to 50 per cent. of its full-paid and unimpaired capital, and no Na- 
tional bank shall issue notes of a less denomination than ten dollars, the smaller denomina- 
tions now in circulation to be redeemed as early as possible, their place to be supplied by the 
Government with silver certificates and gold and silver coin in denominations of less than 
ten dollars. 

Szc. 5. Inasmuch as the circulation proposed to be issued has for its deposit and security 
United States bonds payable in gold, and as its issue will lead to the retirement of a large vol- 
ume of United States legal-tender notes, it shall be considered and recognized as a legal ten- 
der in all transactions, whether public or private, except for duties on imports, and it shall 
be counted as part of the legal reserve on liabilities, which National banks may be required 
to hold; provided, however, that no National bank shall consider its own circulation as part 
of such reserve. 

Szc. 6. The circulating notes of all National banks shall be redeemed by the Treasurer 
of the United States at Washington, and in the cities of New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
and New Orleans, and for this purpose a National bank currency redemption agency shall be 
established in each of the cities named, under the immediate control and supervision of the 
Treasurer of the United States, with whom each bank shall constantly have on deposit a re- 
serve of 5 per cent. on its total circulation, under the terms and conditions now imposed by 
law for a reserve deposit with the Treasurer of the United States. 

Suc. 7. The Secretary of the Treasury shall use the proceeds of the sale of the bonds pro- 
posed by this plan in the withdrawal from circulation of United States legal-tender notes, in- 
cluding Treasury notes of Act of July 14, 1890, but such withdrawals shall not exceed an 
amount equal to 75 per cent. of the total National bank circulation to be issued under the. 
proposed Act. Such United States legal-tender notes, so withdrawn from circulation, shall 
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not be cancelled, but shall be held in the Treasury,to be used for the purpose named in Sec- 
tion 8 of this plan. ; 

Szo, 8. If, at any time, any National bank association shall desire to withdraw any of its 
circulation in excess of the 50 per cent. of capital required in Section 4, or if such withdrawal 
shall be occasioned by the liquidation of any bank, it shall be provided that when such circu- 
lation shall have been withdrawn and cancelled, the Treasurer of the United States shall con- 
vert and hold the bonds, on the deposit of which said cancelled circulation was issued, and 
shall have paid to the bank thus withdrawing circulation the amount paid for said bonds by 
the bank, using for this purpose the United States legal-tender notes provided for in Section 
7 of this plan. 

Sec. 9. That all National banking associations sha]l be organized into clearing-house asso- 
ciations,according to such districts or territory as may be most convenient ; such associations to 
be formed on the plan and possess all the powers of the clearing- house association of the city 
of New York, the object of such associations being for the mutual protection of their mem- 
bers. It shall be permitted to them to issue clearing-house certificates, issued by a committee 
appointed by each association for that purpose, having as a security the deposit of valuable 
and safe assets of the members thereof, the total issue of such certificates not to exceed an 
amount equal to 75 per cent, of the true value, as fixed by the committee, of such assets. In 
order to confine their issue to times of emergency, they shall bear interest at the rate of 6 per 
cent, per annum. They shall be considered as a legal tender in all transactions among mem- 
bers of the issuing clearing house, and may be considered as part of the reserve on liabilities, 
which they may be required by law to hold. 

Sc. 10. That no National bank be permitted to declare any dividend whatsoever until it 
has accumulated a surplus fund of not less than 20 per cent. of its full-paid and unimpaired 
capital; and if, after the accumulation of such surplus, it shall be in any manner impaired, 
all dividends shall cease until it shall be restored to the amount required by law. 

Suc. ll. Provide that, in times of emergency, each bank can have permission from the 
Comptroller of the Currency, after thorough inyestigation by his agent as to its solvency, 
and, under certain careful restrictions, to demand reasonable time in payment of all claims: 
made upon it, bift shall resume payment of all claims on demand whenever the Comptroller, 
through his agent, may so determine. 

Src. 12. That nothing in this plan shall interfere with the enactment of legislation pro- 
viding for the repeal of the 10 per cent. tax on the circulation of State banks, but that, in the 
event of said repeal, they shall be permitted to issue only such notes as are provided for by 
this plan, and on such terms and conditions as are imposed on National banks. 

In the preparation of the foregoing currency plan, its author has had in view the _— 
ing propositions : 

Ist, To deal equitably with the banks and the people by giving privileges to the — 
which would impose as small a burden as@ossible on the latter. 

2d. To establish an absolutely safe and elastic bank circulation, its safety being made 
certain by being based on the credit of the Nation, and its elasticity being assured by making 
its issue of such a character that it would be expanded or contracted, as the public necessities 
may require. 

8d. To effect a large saving to the Government by the exchange of the bonds, now 
deposited by the banks to secure circulation, for the bonds proposed by the plan, and by the 
withdrawal ef United States legal-tender notes from circulation, thereby saving the Govern- 
ment the enormous expense incident to the maintaining of the gold reserve, now required 
by law. 

4th. To increase the ability of the banks to meet the wants of their customers in times 
of financial emergency by making the bank notes a legal tender, by utilizing the certificates . 
of the clearing-houses, provided for in the plan, and by throwing certain safeguards around 
the banks, by which solvent institutions can be saved from being forced into liquidation, 
with its attendant loss to stockholders and its great distress to business communities, 

5th. To provide for the recognition of silver, and to recognize its value as a circulating 
medium by the prohibition to issue notes of a less denomination than ten dollars. 

6th. To grant such privileges to and enforce such duties upon the banks as will work for 
the mutual advantage of the banks and the people, without sacrificing in the least the inter- 

ests of either party, but affording both such protection against loss as will inure to their 
mutual benefit. 

Sections 1 and 2 of the plan provide for the issue of $700,000,000 United States 2 per cent. 
thirty year. gold. bonds, about.-$200,000,000 of which could be used in exchange for bonds at 
present deposited. by the banks.to secure circulation, the remaiming $500,000,000 representing 
the increase of the National debt, which would result from the adoption of this measure. The 
interest charged would be $14,000,000 per year, which, in the event of the bond exchange 
6 ? ; 
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referred to, would be an increase of $6,054,000 in the annual interest of the-bonded debt, as is 
shown in the following statement : 
Interest on $700,000,000 at 2 per cent , 
Less interest on bonds deposited, as per Comptrolier’s statement 1 
Interest we : per cent. bonds 


The objection, which may be made, that a 2 per cent. bond could not be maintained at par, 
is met in this case by the fact that the bonds proposed would not reach the market, being 
used only for the purposes of circulation, and the Government and the banks being the only 
parties to the bond transaction. And as the tax on circulation is to be removed (Section 4), 
there is a fair profit to the banks in taking out circulation, while the increase of annual 
interest charge to the Government ($6,000,000) is amply compensated for by the retirement 
of the legal-tenders, and by the removal of the necessity to maintain the $100,000,000 gold 
reserve, which has caused great disturbance of values in all the exchanges of the country, and 
which has been the occasion of numerous bond calls at high rates, issues of over $100,000,000, 
with interest charge of nearly $5,000,000, having been already made to make good the reserve, 
with the probability of repeated calls for the same purpose, if the United States legal-tenders 
are not withdrawn from circulation. 

Under Section 3 the banks, as at present organized, would be able to take out circulation 
to the amount of 75 per cent of their full paid capital. In May, 1895, the capital of all the 
National banks of the country amounted to $659,000,000, on which they could receive, on the 
deposit of bonds, circulation to the amount of $494,250,000, and they would be obliged to issue 
circulation to the amount of $829,500,000, as required'in Section 4. At present the amount in 
circulation is $181,000,000, so that under this plan there would be a necessary increase of 
$148,000,000, and, if the banks would exercise their 75 per .cent, privilege, there would be an 
increase of $313,250,000. As there is a reasonable profit in the transaction, it.is almost certain 
that the banks at present organized would take out the full circulation permitted them, but 
new banking associations would be formed with sufficient. capital to largely increase the 
amount of circulating notes, without taking into account the probable circulation, which 
would result from the successful working of Section 12 of the plan. 

According to the statement of the Secretary of the Treasury in 1894, United States legal- 
tenders were in circulation as follows: 

Gold certificates $64,308,349 . 
Treasury notes, Act July 14, 1800............. 151,140,568 
United States motes........ccccscscsccsccers eksbideinthth tea chusd ha eohnbee 346,681,016 


DOCG iscccnisvovcccivsecncassudeccecevvecsiscscctusscses iievesensecses $562,129, 933 


As this total is considerably below the amount of National bank circulation that could 
be issued under the plan, and as the inducement to take out circulation wculd be sufficiently 
attractive to the banks to take out the full amount, it can be readily seen that the retirement 
of the United States legal-tenders to an amount equal to 75 per cent. of the total bank circu- 
lation outstanding would be entirely practicable. It is not necessary to enter into any argu- 
ment as to the advisability of their retirement, but it will not be denied that the efforts of 
the Government to maintain the reserve, required as a security for their redemption, have 
been made at great cost to the nation, and have been attended by financial disturbances, 
inflicting irreparable loss upon all branches of business and seriously affecting the credit of 





*- the Government itself. 


Section 3 also permits the banks to exchange the bonds, now deposited to secure circula- 
tion, for the 2 per cent. bonds proposed in the plan at a price equitable to them and the Gov- 
ernment. The banks would certainly not object to the sale of the bonds, now held by them, 
at the market price, if they could secure in exchange, at par, the 30 year bonds proposed in 
this plan, for it will be admitted that a2 per cent. bond without premium, and with untaxed 
circulation to par, would be quite as acceptable as a 4 per cent. bond at 112, with circulation 
to only 90 per cent., taxed at the rate of 1 per cent. per annum. $100,000 2 per cent. bonds, 
with circulation to par under the plan (money at 5 per cent.), would earn 6.75 per cent., 
while a similar investment under the present system earns 6.58 per cent.. without taking into 
account the loss arising from the fall in premium, as the bonds approich maturity. If the 
interest on the bonds of the plan under consideration should be reduced to | per cent., the 
above investment would earn 5.75 per cent., while, if there would be no interest at all a (“* con- 
summation most devoutly to be wished” by bond antagonists), it would still earn 4.75 per cent. 

The Government would be largely benefited by the exchange by reason of the saving of 
large interest charges. The transaction necessary to the exchange of the bonds as proposed 
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would show the following profit to the Government. using 4 per cent. as the average interest 
paid on bonds now deposited to secure circulation : 


Annual interest on United States bonds deposited to secure circulation, 








© <I Bit BS I 55 $8,000,000 
Annual interest on $200,000,000 2 per cent. bonds... ivadk da ovicsteabunen 4,000,000 
Annual saving of interest. ..........ccccecccccerccccesctsevccnse seeeees $4,000,000 
Interest on $200,000,000 4 per cent. bonds, 1895 to 1907, twelve years ——— $96,000,000 
Interest on $200,000,000 2 per cent. bonds, for same period.: 1 SERRE ES A 48,000,000 
Saving of interest to maturity of 4 per cent. bonds............... . - $48,000,000 
Yearly investment of annual saving on interest charges, $4,000,000, from 
1895 to 1907, would amount to, at 2 per CeNnt..........cccccccesecvccseccecs $53,648,358 
Yearly investment of premium on $200,000,000 4 per cent. bonds at 112, 
$24,000,000, at 2 per cent, from 1895 to 1907, would amount to............. 30,437,802 





Net profit to the Government in the proposed exchange of bonds. . $23,210,556 


The main feature of Section 4 refers to the recognition of silver and its use as a circulat- 
ing medium, Whatever difference of opinion may exist as to the policy of adopting the single 
or double standard, it will be admitted that some legislation should be had in behalf of a 
metal, in the production of which so much of our capital is invested and so much of our labor 
employed. From the report of the Comptroller of the Currency for 1894 it appears that Sec- 
tion 4 would provide for the use of silver as follows: At that period the amount of bank 
notes below the denomination of ten dollars was $63,230,004, and, if the prohibition to issue 
should be extended to notes below twenty dollars, the amount would be $128,882,064. The 
retirement of bank notes below denominations of ten or twenty dollars would force the use 
of silver to fully this amount, as it has been demonstrated that that the necessities of the 
people require at least this amount of money in small denominations of either paper or coin, 
and that without it the business of the country would be seriously inconvenienced. The 
friends of silver could certainly not object to this use of their favorite metal, although it 
may appear limited in amount, while the friends of the gold standard could scarcely find any 
principle involved, which would interfere with their theory that gold should be the only 
basis of our monetary system, at least as long as there is no international agreement fixing 
the parity of the two metals. 

The provision in Section 5 making bank notes a legal tender is the natural sequence of the 
retirement of the United States legal tenders. Being secured by United States — pay- 
able in gold, their legal-tender quality could not be questioned. 

Sections 6, 7 and 8 are simply working parts of the plan, which evolve no special principle, 
but are essential to the successful operation of the measure as a whole. 

Section 9 is entirely practicable and, if its provisions were enacted into law, would largely 
simplify the financial situation, particularly in regard to the volume of money in circulation, 
and would be an absolute protection to the banks and the people in times of emergency. 
The financial crisis of 1893 proved the wise policy and absolute necessity of union and concert 
of action among the backs. This was only possible in cities having clearing-house associa- 
tions, where the banks were almost impregnable in their position, while in the country 
each institution had ts depend on its own resources, and could expect but little support from 
other banks at a time when universal bankruptcy seemed to threaten, and when mobs of 
depositors, clamorous for their money, contined to besiege their counting-houses. We must 
view with admir«tion the magnificent financial skill and-the broad-minded generosity, which 
marked the policy of the banks of the reserve cities in meeting the demands, which came to 
them from. all sections of the country. This policy was rendered possible by their clearing- 
houses, and, if the national system would provide for the organization of clearing-houses in 
all sections of the country, either according to States or sections of States, as might be most 
convenient, the banks would be largely protected in times of panic, and the public would be 
saved from the incalcuable loss, which always follows a financial disturbance. And if in 
monetary crises these clearing-house certificates could be used in the ordinary channels of 
business, and could be invested with a negotiable character, we would be provided with a 
practically unlimited circulating medium, which, based as it would be on the credit of the 
combined banks, and secured by a pledge of théir most valuable assets, would pass cvrrent 
without distrust and would satisfy the most exorbitant demands of business. 

As the assets of the National banks availabie for the issue of these certificates reaches the 
enormous sum of $2,000,000,000, it will be readily seen that the banks would be enabled to 
release a large amount of legal tender which they are now obliged to hold as part of their 
reserve on liabilities, thus relieving any contraction in the circulation, and increasing their 
ability to meet the demandsof trade. And that no use of this privilege would be made except 
in times of great emergency, demanding bkeroic measures, a tax is imposed on their issue of 
6 per cent, per annum. 
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Section 10 refers to surplus and dividends of the banks, 

Section 11 provides that in the event of a bank being threatened with arun which might 
prove disastrous, it could have permission from the Comptroller, after thorough investigation 
by his agent and under certain careful restrictions, to demand reasonable time on payment 
of the claims made upon it, thus strengthening confidence in the public mind as to solvency 
of the bank and the safety of the deposits. The very nature of banking requires that the 
banks should have their available funds fully invested, and to attempt to realize on them is 
always attended with great loss to the banks and great distress to the community, while in 
most cases it is practically impossible. There is no reason why a solvent and well-managed 
bank should be obliged to close its doors in obedience to the demands of an unthinking and 
frantic crowd, instigated in many cases by malicious foes or idle gossip-mongers. And if the 
institution be insolvent, there is no justice in the fact that one depositor receives more than 
another who presents his demand later. 

When we think of the tremendous depreciation in the market value of the securities of 
the banks thrown on the market almost in the condition of a panic; when we consider the 
heavy withdrawal of deposits, lessening the ability of the banks to earn fair profits; when we 
bear in mind the accumulation of cash in their vaults, much of it bought at a price fixed by 
the money broker; when we think of the grand total of money borrowed by the banks to 
avert the threatened danger, rising in July, 1803, to upwards of $50,000,000, we can form some 
idea of the damage done to the standing of the banks and the irreparable loss which has been 
inflicted on the very people who have brought about this condition of affairs. 

Section 12 refers to the repeal of the tax on State bank circulation, and the issue of notes 
by State institutions, under the same terms as the privilege is accorded to N ational banks. 
On this question no argument is 

It is hardly necessary to add that the author of this plan is strongly in favor of the con- 
tinuance of the present national banking law, with such alterations and amendments as 
changed financial conditions and results derived from experience may suggest, and is as 
strongly opposed to any return to the State banking system, unless the protective features 
of the national system are incorporated in it, in the matter of the issue of circulating notes. 

The measure under consideration endeavors to retain the advantages of the present 
system, and to make suggestions for improvement in points in which it may appear weak. 
But even should its present defects continue, the national banking system is unquestionably 
the safest and wisest that could be devised for a country of such diversified interests as the 
United States. While the State banks would give us a circulation subject to the widest 
fluctuation, and which would often prove worthless by reason of its having no substantial 
basis of value, the national system furnishes us a circulation absolutely safe and uniform, in 
the use of which al] classes know that they are dealing with a currency, which bears the seal 
of honesty, and which the people of all trades and occupations will accept, feeling that their 
labor is paid for by an unquestioned value. 

We cannot believe that our people will want to return to a system of currency, fraught 
with so many dangers and threatening so many perils to their dearest interests, but that they 
will insist that the currency policy of the nation shall continue on a safe and honest basis, 
and, it is to be hoped, that even those who look upon the National banks as a monopoly and 
the issue of Government bonds as a curse, will be led by the logic of events and the conclu- 
sions of experience to give their hearty support to a system, which in the past has maintained 
the nation’s credit in the hours of its direst distress, and which in the future will contribute 
largely to the establishment of a financial policy, constructed on the enduring foundations 


of honesty and justice. 
THe PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, I now have the pleasure of introducing to you 
Mr. William P. St. John, of New York. 


REMARKS OF WiiuiamM P. St. Jonn. 


1 am not able to deal facetiously with the topic on which I now address you. I cannot 
treat flippantly an issue so momentous. A further excuse for being prosaic is a sense of my 
inadequate preparation along with the fear that my omitting much that might be said may 
convey a garbled impression of what I say. 

I take issue with Mr. Atkinson at the outset on his oft-repeated term “ the unit of value,” 
The “‘unit of account” was prescribed by the statute founding the mint of the United States, 
in 1792, and named the dollar. 

Mr. ATKINSON: I quoted the statute of the United States. 

Mr. 8t. Jonny: You did undoubtedly, the Act of 1873 which designates a unit of value. 
The term is senseless nevertheless as applied to a single piece of money. The unit of value of 
wheat, meaning the money value of wheat, the price of wheat in money when the supply of 
wheat relative to the demand for wheat is normal, depends upon the available aggregate of 
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money. Which is to say the value of money depends upon its available quantity relative to 
the demand for it, Hence, the unit of value is the aggregate sum of all available money. 

According to Mr. Atkinson, current antagonisms as to money are due to the existence of 
two distinctly different schools of finance. He defines one school as that which insists that 
law can create money.. He does not designate the other. The school which inculcates that 
law is the essence of money is called the historic school. It delves into the world’s experience 
in search of precedent. Its attitude is that of history, on the defensive. The other school 
might be called the speculative, or the school of plausibility. It is aggressive with the vigor 
of its youth, and boyishly denounces as a fool or knave any one whose research condemns its 
theories. I take my tuition from the historic school. 

The school of plausibility contents itself with saying that five double eagles hammered 
smooth are still $100, while a silver dollar hammered smooth is worth but sixty cents. Thus, 
gold abides the hammer test, silver does not abide that test. Hence, gold alone is good money. 
We answer that the crucible or hammer test is the safest test of money; but the whole truth 
alone contents us. Five double eagles contain 2,580 grains of gold nine-tenths fine. By law, 
2,580 grains of gold nine-tenths fine will become $100 for any owner who deposits it at the 
mint, We propose that our law shall bestow upon silver likewise this right of transition into 
money. Then, and for the like reason, 412.5 grains of silver nine-tenths fine will be a dollar 
similarly, in the silver dollar undefaced or hammered smooth, 

Mr. Atkinson demands the repeal of all laws of legal tender. How then, we ask, would 
contracts be enforced in law? Damages in civil suits, even those in 9 cause so foreign as the 
breach of promise of marriage, are all assessed in money. Without the authority of the law 
of legal tender the courts would be unable to determine what is money. The historic school 
finds a precedent to condemn this scheme, an instance of actual test and failure. Holland, 
by Act of September, 1847, authorized the coinage of gold pieces on which the Government 
stamp was made a mere certificate of weight and fineness, The goldsmiths accepted them, 
and coin collectors did, but they would not circulate as money. A few were coined in 1851 
and the last was struck in 1853. 

Mr. Atkinson questions the justice of granting the debtor the choice of coins with which 
to pay his debts, We answer that the creditor, if allowed, would choose the scarcer, because 
naturally the more valuable. He would more and more insist upon the scarce, according as 
his refusal of the abundant would more and more reduce the value of the abundant. The 
debtor, by choosing the abundant, bestows value upon the abundant by use and takes value 
from the scarce to that extent by depriving the scarce of use. To the extent that use 
enhances the value of the abundant, want of use reduces the value of the scarce. Transac- 
tions large and numerous tend thus to attract the two to a parity of value. Transactions 
many and large and frequent enough will thus establish and maintain the coining parity 
between the scarce and the abundant when both metals have unlimited access into money. 
For this opinion the historic school sets forth a precedent which authorizes the inference 
that actual bimetallism, favorably conditioned, may always be achieved. Our chief pene: 
edent is an experience of France, plausibility notwithstanding and nevertheless. 


BIMETALLISM IN FRANCE, 


I am aware that the true experience of France is questioned. I know that a work 
entitled *“*The History of Currency,” by one W. A. Shaw, is commended plausibly, and that 
this work pretends to refute our conclusions as to France. In the BANKERS’ MAGAZINE for 
this present month of October (consolidated with RHopgs’ JOURNAL) may be found my re- 
sponse at length to Mr. Shaw. 

On page 281 and onward of the BANKERS’ MAGAZINE of January, 1895, as on pages 1413 and 
on of the Congressional Record of January 23, 1895, may be found historic statements and 
my deductions upon which I would expect the following among the achievements of reopen- 
ing the mints of the United States to silver: 1. The dictation of the world’s market price of 
silver by the United States mint. 2. The parity of market and our coining value for silver 
established and maintained. 8. The concurrent circulation of gold and silver money, or their 
representative certificates, in the United States. | 

Enough to mention now that France openedher mints in 1803 to the unlimited coinage of 
gold and silver, and kept them open without a break for seventy years, until the Franco- 
Prussian war and the subsequent sales of Germany’s silver. Fifteen and a half to one was 
the coinage ratio of France without a change for these seventy years. Our ratio of 15.988, 
or say 16 to 1, values silver at 3 cents on a dollar less, so that a dollar’s worth of French silver 
coin coming to our mints would coin into only 97 cents. In the ten years ending with 1810 the 
world’s production of silver averaged fifty and a quarter times the weight of the gold pro- 
duced each year. Nevertheless, the market price of silver was 15.6 worth 1 of gold—the mint 
price being 15.5to1. In the ten years ending with 1855 a complete reversal of the relative 
production of gold and silver appears. Whereas silver had been produced to the weight of 
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fifty times the weight of gold in a year, it was down to four and a half times the weight of 
the gold a year. But the market price of silver averaged 15.4 as against. the French mint 
price of 15.5. | — 

Upon research for other cause, the conclusion is irresistible that the volume of business 
in France and her trade relations combined to create such a demand for money that the 
voluntary deposits of both metals for-coining enabled the French coining price to dictate the 
market price of gold and silver for the world. 

The trade movement of gold and silver into and out of France is otherwise inexplicable, 
too. When gold was produced the more abundantly the tendency was for gold to come into 
France in greater quantity than silver. When silver was the more abundantly produced the 
tendency for more silver than gold to come in was evident. But we do not find one metal 
going out with the other metal coming into France, 

The coinage also of gold and silver in France confirms this one conclusion. In 1806, when 
the silver was fifty times the production of the gold in a year, the coinage was about half and 
half gold and silver. In 1818, while the production of silver was forty-seven times the pro- 
duction of gold, the coinage of gold was seven times the coinage of silver—seven times as 
much voluntary coinage of the scarcer metal that year; and there is much similarly notable 
besides. Yet France did not produce either metal in any amount worth mentioning. The 
United States, on the other hand, is the world’s largest producer of silver and second largest 
producer of gold. 

The employment of money in France was by a population of between 30,000,000 and 
35,000,000. Our employment for money is for 67,000 000 of people now, scattered over a terri- 
tory seventeen times the area of France. Our population promises to exceed that of Great 
Britain and France combined within ten years; to exceed then the combined population of 
all Europe in 1720, Russia possibly excepted. 7 

It has been said that France had the aid of India in sustaining silver. On the contrary, 
India’s largest absorption of silver was in the period when silver was most scarce relatively to 
gold. India absorbed $100,000,000 worth of silver in a year when its value, measured by pro- 
duction, was one-sixth the value of gold. Yet the French mint, which undervalued silver 
relative to its production by more than 50 per cent.—that is, at 15% of silver as the equivalent 
of one of gold—received sufficient tenders of silver for coining into French money to hold the 
market price for silver at 15.44 to 1. 

The United States would now have the giant aid of India on behalf of silver. The British 
mints in India wore closed against the coining of silver for private account in 1893. But 
India’s absorption of silver keeps up to the recent yearly average all the same. This brings 
me to remark upon a false notion of Judge Aldredge. Judge Aldredge threatens the United 
States with an abandonment of “the standard of civilization” if we reopen our mints to 
silver, and says that our associates will be “ peoples of little or no commerce.” Among our 
barbarian associates in such event is India. Her only money is her silver rupee, although 
gold mohurs—fifteen rupees—are coined. Her gold mohur values silver in the rupee 7 per 
cent. higher than our gold coin values silver in our silver dollar. The foreign commerce of 
India exceeded $600,000,000 in one year, achieved for her a credit balance of trade approaching 
$190,000,000, which paid her gold obligations of about $110,000,000 in London and commanded 
$55,000,000 worth of silver along with $25,000,000 worth of gold as her net trade dues. Bestow 
India’s advantage in commerce upon our people and the United States may select associates 
at will. 

My opponents imagine exhaustless mountains of silver ore in the United States and else- 
where. The most eminent authority in the world, at the time, imagined exhaustless mount- 
ains and valleys of gold in 1858. Holland and the German States were alarmed into closing 
their mints against the then threatening avalanche of gold. 

Others of my opponents predict a flood of Europe's silver upon our reopened mint. 
Europe’s silver is money and doing duty as the lawful equivalent of gold. The English silver 
would lose seven cents on every dollar’s worth at home by conversion into the money of the 
United States. A Frenchman contemplating the exchange of his silver coin for our gold by 
converting his silver into our dollars and exchanging these dollars for our gold, must contem- 
plate a minimum sacrifice of $35 on every $1,000 worth of his lawful money at home, 

Our programme proclaims Judge Aldredge a director of the National Exchange Bank, 
Dallas. Therefore, as a banker’s utterance, let his argument be weighed. I may remark, 
then, without offense, that a phrase in the sentence with which he begins his speech approaches 
an appeal to prejudice on the start. He would not “coin silver for the world at double its 
value.”” We propose to enhance its bullion value to the nominal value in our coin. We pro- 
pose to coin silver for the United States. In the sense only that we now coin gold for the 
world do we propose also to coin silver for the world. We propose to benefit ourselves not- 
withstanding that the means proposed will benefit others simultaneously. — 

We propose an increasing aggregate of money in the world along with the world’s 
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increasing aggregate of all commodities and services. We propose thereby to stimulate, 
rather than repress, production; to assure fair prices for commodities and services when in 
fair abundance; to assure the producer his fair share of the real wealth which he creates. 
We thus propose that law shall tend to the dissemination rather than to the —— of 
wealth. 


EFFECT OF MONEY SUPPLY ON Prices. 


The price of a thing is the sum of money that will buy a stated quantity of that thing. Fe 
Therefore, when the supply of a thing relative to the demand for the thing is normal, the 
price of the thing manifests the value of money. To bankers commonly cheap money is 
money loaning at a low rate of interest. 1 am dealing now with the value of money, mani- 
fest in prices for commodities and services. I shall deal later with the interest worth of 
money. Normal price is the sum of money that will buy the stated quantity when the supply 
of the thing relative to the demand for the thing is normal, When the normal price, as thus 
defined, is low, it manifests a high value of money. When the normal price is high it mani- 
fests a low value of money. Increasing the aggregate of money will lower the value of 
money, and thereby enhance the normal price of the thing. Normal price, as defined and . 
applied to things in general at one time, is the plane of prices. An increasing aggregate of 
money raises the plane of prices. A diminishing aggregate of money lowers the plane of 
prices. Abnormal price of a thing is its price above or below the price assumed in assuming 
a plane of prices. When Judge Aldredge’s chinch-bug settled on the growing wheat, the 
outlook promised an abnormally short supply relative to the normal demand for wheat. 
The consequence was an abnormal! price for wheat, or else the farmer must be instructed to 
nurture chinch bugs in growing wheat. 

With all mints closed against silver, so that all increase of the world’s aggregate of money 
is too restricted; Georgia may have a fair price for a fair crop of cotton, provided Texas and 
other States are short, Wheat in Chicago, after a decline of 50 cents, rose, between crops, to 
80 cents a bushel. Recently it is down again to 60 cents. Corn, which brought 57 cents a 
bushel when there was little or none to sell, has recently dropped to 27 cents, when the 
farmers’ toil seemed about to be repaid. If *“* Improved methods of producing and harvest- 
ing, and modern means of transportation” account for prices, what accounts for this same 
low price of wheat (in London) three hundred years ago? I observe also that excellent hops 
are rotting in the fieids of New York State for want of a price that will pay to house and 
cure them. speculation may enter hops hereafter and advance their price, when all possible 
profit on the part of the hop-producer has disappeared. ‘ 

The banker is vitally interested to distinguish between the value of money expressed in ; 

the plane of prices, and the interest worth of money. When money was valued in cotton 
higher than in thirty years and valued in wheat in London higher than in three hundred 
years—in September, 1894—the interest worth of money was less at the time than for years. 
The dollar of the United States, which then bought two bushels of wheat or twenty pounds 
of cotton, had an interest worth of only three per cent. per annum on four months’ invest- 
ment in prime commercial paper of New York; earned but 1 per cent. per annum on secured 
loans returnable on call, 

Interest commonly is a share of the profit in the use of money. The profit foreseen must 
cover the interest to be paid for money if producers are to borrow and invest it in production 
(manufacturing included). Declining prices while production is in process tend to diminish 
profits, and a threatening loss deters the producer if production is about to be begun. An 
increasing aggregate of money along with the world’s increasing aggregate of products 
allows the expectation of a profit in the use of money. and thereby provides profitable rates 
of interest. Hence the profitable rates of interest current when the plane of prices is rising. 

Hence, on the other hand, — rates of interest with ‘dle accumulations of money when 
the plane of prices is falling. 

The banker has another vital interest in a rising plane of prices, namely, the safety of his 
money with the borrower. The producer (manufacturer included) borrowing money adds 
his time and energy and invests the whole in production. What he owes is money. His 
product must yield money or his debt cannot be paid. His product must yield money in 
excess of the sum invested in production or the producer gets no profit. Unless profit is his 
outcome of his production, his production will not continue, His discouragement reducing 
production becomes later the misfortune also.of the transporter, of the seller, of you who 
facilitate exchanges, of the consumer after all. Hence a part of your misfortune in a dimin- 
ishing aggregate of money and continually falling prices is, next, a distrust of your securi- 
ties, a decline in market for properties which secure your loan. Your “fixed income,” if 
any, isin danger. This is a teaching of the historic schoo). 

_ You repealed the Sherman Actin November, 1893, and cut off thereby abruptly a $50,000,000 
yearly increase of the world’s aggregate of money. In September, 1891, the price of cotton 
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‘was lower than in thirty years. The price of wheat (in London) was lower than in three hun- 
dred years, On July 1, 1895, $1,200,000,000 of corporate stock and bonds were in default for 
dividends and interest due. ‘** Fixed incomes’ were transfixed for widows,and orphans and 
employees. 

The vast aggregate indebtedness of railways and other corporations in the United States, 
and dividends relied upon, promise money. I infer historically that profitable prices neces- 
sary to the prosperity of producers, necessary to profitable rates of interest on your money, 
are also necessary to profitable freights, and to profitably numerous passengers. If it can be 
supposed to comfort producers that less money for their products is made good by making 
more of the products of others obtainable for money, it cannot satisfy our railways that 
money grows in value while their debts are fixed. It will not content the conservative among 
bankers either, in so far as their investments and security for loans is in these railway debts. 
The tuition of the historic school is thus that the banker, among others, is vitally interested 
in a growing aggregate of money along with the world’s growing aggregate of all things else. 

Since the repeal of our ‘“‘Sherman Act,” the aggregate money of all Europe and the United 
States is at a standstill, except as gold is offered for conversion into money. You must pro- 
vide twelve ounces of pure gold if you would add $250 to the aggregate money of Europe and 
the United States; forty-eight ounces if you would add $1,000. 

The production of gold is increasing lately. Estimates of the increase are grossly exag- 
gerated, however, and for certain official exaggerations there is not the shadow of excuse. 
Gold production has more than once increased in history. It has diminished later invariably. 
Statisticians estimate that from two-thirds to three-fourths of the annual production of gold 
is absorbed into the arts and Asia. Dr. Giffin, a statistician whom the fiercest of my oppo- 
nents honors most, has asserted the conviction that Asia and the arts leave little if any new 
gold yearly available for money. Your gold watch-chain is not available for money except 
at the sacrifice of all the labor and manufacturer’s profit in it; exactly as your silver teapot 
will not be available for money, except at a like sacrifice, if the mints are reopened to silver. 

Mr. Atkinson asserts that gold, as the only primary money of the world, is the * natural 
selection of commerce.” We answer that statecraft cost: the world bimetallism, although 
ideal bimetallism had never been attempted. The first abandonment oi silver money was by 
England ; and not out of any real experience to commend it. Her silver coin was worth a 
premium in her gold at the moment chosen for the Act discarding silver. The Act escaped 
notice and therefore was not a voluntary abandonment of silver by the English people, by 
reason of bank notes being England’s only money. One issue of Engiand’s law discarding 
silver is the speculative school of finance, this modern schoo! of plausibility. 

Mr. Atkinson announces a heretofore undiscovered purpose of international treaty on 
money, to wit: A purpose “to force us to accept silver if we prefer gold for our products.” 
The United States had seemed to us to rival in desire all advocates of bimetallism interna- 
tionally. France is not averse to joining us in behalf of silver, notwithstanding our vast 
annual production of silver. But France is our creditor in trade. Her commodities more 
than repay us for the commodities which we sell her. England, on the other hand, is our 
debtor in trade annually. She usually owes us $100,000,000 and more for our commodities, 
after we account for her commodities that we buy. Yet England has seemed to be the fiercest 
antagonist of every international proposal to create silver money. But we are not counting 
upon foreign treaties. | 

Ex-Governor Merriam asserts that our demand for increasing money should be for 
increasing credits. We answer that increasing credits require increasing money. If my 
bank discounts your paper, placing the proceeds at your credit in account for, say $100,000, 
‘we must set aside immediately $25,000 of actual money as our required reserve against this 
$100,000 enlargement of our deposits. You have not provided us this money. We must pro- 
cure it elsewhere, or out of our own spare funds. 

Mr. Atkinson proposes to confirm ex-Governor Merriam by instancing the Massachusetts 
Savings banks. He says that they hold deposits of $400,000,000 subject to cail and carry no 
specific reserve. I think that certain of them would resent his statement. But the reason of 
their carrying only a moderate reserve in cash is that they carry a large aggregate credit 
with National banks subject to check. So that the National banks carry cash reserves for 
Savings banks as a portion of theirown. A real danger in this custom has more than once 
appeared. 

Judge Aldredge tries to confirm them both with the assertion that 99 per cent. of all the 
exchanges of the country are in substitutes for money. A former Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency has got this up to 92 percent. But what he neglected to observe is that the banking 
business is not al) the business of the United States. We remark that if the one business, of 
all others, that is specifically designed to limit the need of money, the banking business, shows 
3 per cent. of transactions in actual money, the vast aggregate number of retail transactions 
of the United States must employ a vast aggregate of money. The present Comptroller con- 
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firms our notion and by a confessedly inadequate research. He reports on page 19, for 1804, 
only 59 per cent. of transactions in checks, store orders, etc., and 41 per cent. in actual money. 

Judge Aldredge thinks that in reopening our mints to silver we expect to create an 
unlimited demand for silver. No, we propose to permit our vast domestic demand for money 
to provide employment at our coining price, for all the silver the outside world’s demands 
will spare us. So long as all the silver spared us continues to be less than our aggregate use 
for money, gold must fill the void. So long as any of the $40,600,000 of gold a year which we 
produce finds its best employment in our money, even in small amounts, while silver pre- 
serves the right of unlimited access into our money, the coining price of each is cvidently the 
most profitable price of each for owners; which means coining price and market price 
identical ; the 412.5 grains of standard silver and our silver dollar, 25.8 grains of standard gold, 
and our gold dollar full equivalents in open market, 

It is mere plausibility to assume tnat the present parity between our $420,000,000 of silver 
and our $400,000,000 to $600,000.000 of gold coin is maintained by redeeming silver dollars or 
silver certificates in gold, The testimony of former Secretary Foster and present Secretary 
Carlisle is that neither silver dollars nor silver certificates are ever redeemed in gold. We 
observe that parity between $700,000.000 worth of silver coin and $900,000,90) of gold coin 1s 
maintained in France by the free exercise of the right to redeem all circulating notes in the 
silver coin, although that silver coin values silver at 3 cents on the dollar higher than our 
silver dollar does; and we note that gold for silver or silver for gold is exchangeable by 
favor only, not by law, in France. We observe also that England circuiates, as legal tender 
for limited payments, $200,000,000 worth of silver in coin that values silver in English gold at 
7 cents on the dollar higher than our silver dollar values silver in the gold coin of the United 
States. England does not redeem her silver coin in gold, as we redeem our subsidiary silver. 
Her only redemption for her silver coin is receiving it for public dues, 

_ In the school of plausibility, what a fraud is English law which privilegesa debtor to force 
upon his creditor, in ten-dollar settlements, silver coin that is 7 per cent. worse degraded than 
the dollar of the United States. 

Money and the arts (including Asia) have currently absorbed the world’s supplies of 
silver, so that $5,000,000 worth will cover the present available aggregate of silver bullion in 
the great distributing markets. Speculations upon the likelihood of enacting the “ Sherman 
Law ”’ were such an incubus upon Asia’s commerce that the idle accumulation of silver aggre- 
gated $17,000,000, in the great distributing markets, at the passage of the bill. The aggregate 
sum remaining of this accumulation and all additions to it, at the date of that law’s repeal 
was less than $4,000,000 worth, notwithstanding the world’s vast production of silver in the 
interim. 

British law confers upon the possessor of a troy ounce of gold eleven-twelfths fine a title 
to £3 17s 94 of English money on demand; or he may command £3 17s 104¢d for it, if be will 
await the convenience of the mint. Our law confers upon the possessor of gold.nine-tenths 
fine a title to money of the United States, at the rate of $1 for 25.8 grains. Similar laws pre- 
vail in Europe generally. Gold in the lump and gold coin are thus made virtually one. — 

We propose that the law of the United States shall confer the similar right upon silver at 
the value of 15,988 to 1, a mere return to our independent bimetallism that was our acceptable 
coinage system during eighty years. Silver in the lump and silver coin will, thereby, be made 
virtually one. 

My research of the experience of France, of the experience of the United States, of the 
influence of these experiences on the world at large, satisfies me that conditions present and, 
seemingly, prospective, warrant an altogether acceptable achievement of bimetallism inde- 
pendently, if re-enacted as the law of the United States. 1 verily believe that, at least for 
several years to come, the aggregate sum of silver that the outside world would spare us 
would be welcomed into our money, the silver dollars floating by certificate as now; that for 
80 long the achievement would be the identity of our coining price for gold and silver with 
the world’s market price of each; that, for so long, a dollar’s worth of gold would be the gold 
in a full-weight gold dollar, and a dollar’s worth of silver would be the silver in a full-weight 
silver dollar. Hence that, at least for years, the achievement would be the concurrent circu- 
lation of gold and silver money in the United States. 

I thank you, Ladies and Gentlemen, for your patience and I am debtor to my fellow 
bankers for consideration. Had time allowed, I desired to particularize the inexactness of 
several other of Mr. Atkinson’s statements of fact, but the appointed hour of adjournment is 
at hand, 


Mr. Hackett offered the following : 


The American Bankers’ Association respectfully urges upon Congress the passage of an 
Act in accordance with the following resolution : 
Resolved, That if the necessities of the Government shall require it the Secretary of the 
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Treasury may in his discretion issue and dispose of not to exceed $100,000,000 of short-time 
Treasury certificates, which certificates shall te payable in gold and bear interest at the rate 
of three per cent. per annum, issued in denominations of $20, $50, $500 and’$1,000, which shall 
be offered at public subscription at not less than par at the office of the Treasury in Wash- 
ington and all the sub-Treasuries, and the proceeds of their sale shall be used for the current 
expenses of the Treasury and for the maintenance of the reserve required by law for the 
redemption of United States legal-tender notes. 

Referred to the executive council. 

Epwarp ATKINSON: Mr. St. John has referred to the historic school. I desire 
to call the attention of the convention to several works which give a complete his- 
tory of the failure of the attempt to establish the parity of gold and silver by legis- 
lation for two thousand years, including this failure during the seventy years 
referred to by Mr. St. John: Prof. W. A. Shaw’s ‘‘ Treatise on the Currency ;” 
Prof. Ridgeway’s work on the ‘‘ History of Coinage and of Legal-Tender ;” and 
Henry Dunning MacLeod’s work on ‘‘ Bimetallism.” 

Mr. PuLtitEN:. I have here a resolution which was passed by the executive 
council at its meeting last night, and directed to be reported to the convention to-day. 

[The resolution referred to was offered by Mr. Rhawn, in reference to utilizing 
clearing-house certificates. It will be found on a preceding page. | 

Mr, Rhawn moved that the resolution be adopted. 

Mr. St. Jonn: May I say one word of apology for not being able to vote for 
that resolution ? I do not feel competent to vote for such a resolution hurriedly. 
There are clearing-houses and clearing-houses, and I think that would have to be a 
little bit defined. And while I am on my feet I would like to say one word about 
Prof. Shaw’s ‘‘ Treatise on the Currency,” and that is that some points in regard to 
Mr. Shaw’s history may be found in RuopEs’ JourNAL oF Bangrne for Octo- 
ber, 1895. 

C. N. JonpaN: With reference to the language of this resolution, constituting 
any such certificates lawful money, I think if you should adopt that you would be 
doing an unlawful act. 

The resolution was tabled. 

A paper was presented (though not read) by John F. Burt, of Boston, on a 
“‘ Credit Currency and Credit Redemption on a Goid Basis.” 

The central idea of Mr. Burt’s plan is that the Government issue credit notes to 
the banks to the extent of 25 per cent.,of their assets (the per cent, to be increased 
on application of the clearing-houses in central reserve cities), the notes to be based 
on the assets of the banks, but guaranteed by the Government which would have a 
first lien on the assets and the double liability of shareholders as a recource. 
Redemption is to be effected by the banks through the agency of the clearing-houses, 
and thus, by the settlement of clearing-house balances in gold, the notes are to be 
on a gold basis. It is stated that if notes were issued to the extent of 30 per cent. 
of the assets of National banks alone it would give a total circulation of about 
$1,000,000,000. 

The application of the principle of clearing-house redemption, by an offset of 
debits and credits, is fully described, and it is shown that very little gold would be 
necessary. The JOURNAL hopes to give a more extended notice of Mr. Burt’s plan 
in a subsequent number. 

R. M. Newtson: I have a very pleasant duty to perform in presenting to the 
retiring president the gavel which I hold in my hand, It is made of wood donated 
by Orlando B. Potter, the owner of Hamilton Grange. where grow the thirteen trees 
planted by Alexander Hamilton, the first Secretary of the Treasury. It was fit and 
meet that this wood should be presented by Mr. Potter, because he was the father 
of probably the greatest system of finance of modern times—the national banking 
system. Through the courtesy of Mr. St. John, seconded by some diplomacy of 
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my own, we obtained this wood from Mr. Potter during his lifetime, In this gavel 
we connect Alexander Hamilton, Orlando B. Potter, and John J. P. Odell. 

PRESIDENT ODELL: Mr. Nelson and Gentlemen—To have my name associated 
with those names robs me of my ability to properly reply. I do not expect to take 
up your time at this late hour with any extended remarks. I accept this souvenir 
not asa testimonial of my work, but as a memento of an occasion which will be 
ever memorable in my life. The honor which you have seen fit to bestow upon me 
is one the recollection of which will ever live in my memory, and I shall always 
have this souvenir to remind me of the events of this pleasant year. In some 
respects the year has been eventful. This convention has been eventful. I will not 
dwell upon that, however. I thank you for the honor, I thank you for your 
courtesy, I thank you for overlooking the shortcomings of your presiding officer, 
and I trust that for you and for this association there will be a future of which the 
past is but the faintest shadow. : 

BRADFORD Ruopes: This convention is composed of practical men, During 
the past year especially we have had as our presiding officer a practical banker who 
has given us practical ideas. I for one am very much pleased with the protective 
feature of this association’s work during the past year. Mr. Odell has been the 
promoter of that scheme. Therefore, Mr, President-elect Pullen, I move that it is 
the sense of this convention that we extend our hearty thanks to Mr. Odell for his 
earnest efforts in that direction. 

The motion was seconded in various parts of the house, and was carried unani- 
mously, 

Mr. Houuister: It is hardly possible that this convention would desire to 
separate without giving expression to its féeling regarding our reception in this 
beautiful city, and I therefore offer the following resolution : , 

** Resolved, That the American Bankers’ Association hereby expresses its sincere apprecia- 
tion of the courtesies extended to it at its twenty-first convention by the citizens of Atlanta 
and by the press.” : 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Hendrix and was unanimously carried. 

THE PRESIDENT: It is now my duty as well as pleasure in closing the business 
of this convention to introduce my successor, He hardly needs any introduction, 
for he is a man whose name is known in all circles of finance and banking. He has 
made an honorable name for himself also in connection with the affairs of this 
association, and no more worthy gentleman could have been found than he to fill 
the office of president. It is with very great pleasure that I yield to him now—Mr., 
Eugene H, Pullen. 

The convention rose and received the president-elect with applause. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT PULLEN: Gentlemen, I will not detain you in that position 
very long. It was only yesterday that I learned that it was contemplated to piace 
me in this office. It is written that out of the fullness of the heart the mouth 
speaketh, but might it not have been written that out of the over-abundance of the 
heart the mouth is dumb. ; 

This position comes to me unsought and unexpected. I am almost afraid to 
undertake the very important duties connected with it, and it is only on the ground 
that every member of this association, no matter what the size of his bank may be, 
will give me his hearty support, and that the four ex-presidents of the association 
who are still living, Nelson, Rhawn, White and Odell, will give me the benefit of 
their counsel and experience, that I venture to accept it. Under that assurance I 
will endeavor to do the best I can for the association. : 
On motion, the convention adjourned sine die. 
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Souta Daxora—Thomas J. Grier, President First National Bank, Lead. 
TENNESSEE—W. S. Shields, President City National Bank, Knoxville. . 

Trexas—J. N. Brown, Cashier Alamo National Bank, San Antonio. 

Uran—J. E. Dooley, President Utah Title Insurance and Trust Co., Salt Lake City. 
VERMONT—F. E. Burgess, Cashier Howard National Bank, Burlington. 
VirGINIA—W. M. Hill, Cashier State Bank of Virginia, Richmond. 

WasHinoetron—A, A. Denny, President Dexter Horton & Co., Seattle. 

Wrst Vrrocinta-—Henry Schmulbach, President German Bank, Wheeling. 
Wisconstn—John Paul, President La Crosse National Bank, La Crosse. 

Wromine—G. E. Abbott, Cashier First National Bank, Cheyenne. 

Canapa—Edward Rawlings, General Manager Guarantee Co. North America, Montreal. 





LOUISIANA STATE BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





The Louisiana State Bankers’ Association began its second annual convention in 
the rooms of the Chamber of Commerce, New Orleans, October 4. 

President A. D. Foster called the convention to order, and introduced Mayor 
Fitzpatrick, who welcomed the delegates, ~ : 

The treasurer, J. T. Skipper, read his report, which showed a balance on hand 
of $426.70, and also stated that there were at present forty-nine members of the 
association, the past year showing nine additions and four withdrawals. 

President Foster then delivered his annual address. He said, among other things: 

The panic of 1898, concerning which nothing has been left unsaid by writers and speakers. 
—— aka too fresh in the mind to need mention. While banks were top- 
pling on every side of us—record it now, in letters of gold—not a single bank in this State 
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went into the hands of a Receiver. Severe as was the lesson taught us by this tempestuous 
time, the storm only needed to blow over, and almost all effort at a removal of the causes that 
led up to it were abandoned. 

That the same vital disease in the currency system exists few deny who take the trouble . 
to look up the matter. But it seems a part of our nature that as soon as the immediate dan- 
ger point has been passed, no matter in what way, to again pursue regular vocations and dis- 
miss all efforts that may have been inaugurated toward reform. It would seem that our '9 
lesson was vivid and forceful enough to at once have put in action all honest and earnest 
efforts to remedy the evil, but such is far from the case. In this work the bankers of America 
are seriously handicapped in their efforts to secure reform. When a person is sick it is quite 
customary to call in one who has made a study of the cure of disease; when finances are dis- 
ordered it would be natural to presume that those who study finance and are in a position to 
observe the workings of that system would and should be consulted as to the best means to 
cure the defect. They are called in, but their advice is discredited, and any suggestion eman- 
ating from a banker for an improvement is at once classed ‘ capital vs. labor.’ 

When the day dawns that the great mass of people understand that the banks stand as 
advocates of what is fair and just as between man and man, half the battle is fought. 

Let each of us return from this meeting thoroughly determined to do all we can for the 
right, the fair and just; firmly resolving to advocate a money as good in California as in 
Maine or in Louisiana—a money as good to pay an obligation in London as in New York—a 
dollar based on that metal, and the only metal that is the standard of the highest civilization 


—gold.” 


The secretary read a letter from C, P. Shaver, Cashier of the Bank of Thibo- 
daux, in which he regretted his inability to attend, but inclosed, at the request of 
the secretary, a paper on the subject of ‘‘ Collections.” 

This business, he said, was one that returned no profit to the banks undertaking 
it and caused a great deal of trouble and annoyance. If it were placed on the same 
basis as exchange, and some charge for collecting was made, it might prove a 
desirable adjunct to the bank, but this could not be accomplished unless all the 
banks would agree to unite in making charges. It was brought about by the close 
competition among the banks for the regular business, and they had to take this up, 
to accommodate their customers. He had heard that the banks of Nashville had 
instituted a system of charges, and he was anxiously awaiting to learn of the results 
of this innovation. He had thought over all kinds of plans to put this department 
of the bank on a paying basis, but had found none except to make a nominal charge. 

Jas. T. Hayden, President of the Whitney National Bank, New Orleans, coin- 
cided with everything that Mr. Shaver said, but did not see how the evil could be 
overcome. In this city (New Orleans) there was attached to each piece of paper a 
printed form, which limited the liability of a bank, and this had worked satisfac- 
torily. If all the banks would make a charge, it would be done away with, but the 
present system had been brought about by the banks in the hopes of increasing 
their business, and what one did, the others, for self-preservation, were bound to 
follow. If all the banks made a charge, they would do the same amount of business 
as at present, and there would be no danger of one bank getting more than another, 
or, rather, in proportion to its other business. 

E. B. Rand read an interesting paper on the subject of 


BANKS 08, EXPRESS COMPANIES. 

He said in part : 

“The item of taxes is a serious one to all of us, and bank stocks are taxed much higher in 
proportion than real estate or other property; yet upon personal investigation I find the 
express companies are not paying one dollar of taxes to the State, as are railroads, telegraph, 
telephone and other corporations, and that there is no law giving the State the right to levy 
and collect such taxes. It seems to me the attention of the State executive committee should 
be called to this matter.. - 

_ J understand the American Express Company claims a capital of $18,000,000; the Adams 
Express Company $12,000,000 and the United States Express Company $10,000,000; yet I find it 
impossible to get a statement of the conditlon of these enormous concerns, showing that they 
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have any bona fide capital. While the banks throughout the country are subject to the most 
rigid examinations by the Government and State departments, these express companies are 
virtually doing an enormous banking business under no restraint, limitation or supervision. 

The issuance of express drafts or money orders by these companies seems to me to be the 
question resulting in the greatest menace to the banking business. In starting our exchange 
business it is necessary for us to have funds in the hands of our correspendents, and if 
exchange is scarce we must ship the currency. In comes a good customer and asks us to cash_ 
an express order at par. We do so; send the order to our correspondent and the next day, 
finding ourselves short of currency, order vack to replace the amounts paid out on these 
orders. Next comes in our local express agent, who asks us to cash (at par, of course) his 
draft on his company’s home office, so that he may take up a number of the company’s orders. 
We accommodate bim, send in his draft, and order more currency to replace. But here is 
where the accommodation ceases. These same companies never fail to charge us full rates on 
all currency shipped in or out by us. 

Let us take up one of these express orders and see what it says. On the back of it reads, 
‘This order will be cashed at any office of express companies, or can be deposited in banks 
and remitted by bankers, merchants and others who may cash it as exchange, etc.’ What is 
the significance of this? It means that we are not only allowing the companies to rob us of 
our legitimate profits in the sale of exchange, but are actually aiding and abetting them by 
handling and cashing their orders. You will note the companies try to impress on banks and 
merchants to send these from point to point, because in so doing they get the benefit of the 
purchase price of same while it is outstanding, and as all agents send the receipts of each day 
direct to the home office the companies have available at all times an enormous sum, which, 
if deposited in banks on call, will bring them on an average of 2 per cent. on their daily 
balances, thousands of dollars. 

The fact that these orders are collected almost entirely through the medium of these 
banks proves conclusively that we are doing all the work, paying the taxes, clerk hire, rent 
and other expenses incidental to our business; handling thousands of dollars of orders signed 
by Tom, Dick and Harry, with never a question as to their genuineness, while the express 
companies reap the profits. I want to ask how many of our checks and drafts are being 
floated by the express companies? * * * 

The expense to the Government in delivering silver, express charges prepaid, to any 
point, in order to keep it in circulation, is an enormous item every year and the express 
company, as usual, gets the benefit. 

To return to the money order business. From reliable estimates I gather that the various 
companies issued last year 7,000,000 orders, and averaging the same at a nominal value of $10 
each, would amount to $70,000,000, while the companies’ estimate is $100,000,000. The profit to 
the companies on this amount cannot be less than $500,000, and the business is rapidly grow- 
ing, which fact 1 can demonstrate, 

The Adams Express Company issued their order in January, 1893. At the end of that year 
they had issued 406,942 and paid 401,841, a difference of 5,101, which, at a nominal value of $10, 
results in the permanent acquisition of a balance of $51,000, proving that not less than 1 per 
cent. of all money received for orders remains permanently in the hands of the company. 
The volume of business transacted by the American company is ascertained by the fact that 
the company has reached the U series, each series being represented alphabetically and each 
representing $1,000,000. Taking $10 for the average amount and 8 cents for the average charge, 
gives a gross income to the company of nearly $2,000,000 aside from the profit it derives from 
the permanent balance left in its hands from the sale of orders. The above are facts and in 
view of the same, is it not surprising that bankers should fail to consider profits accruing to 
themselves, provided the money order business can be brought within their control? 

You will now say: ‘What are you going todo about it?’ Well, there are several reme- 
dies. Make orders unpopular by refusing to cash them or receive them on deposit at par, and 
if so cashed, present to your local agent at once for payment.. If paid, cancel same by writ- 
ing ‘ Paid’ across the face, which effectually retires it from circulation. If refused for want 
of funds, protest same, as you would your brother bank’s certificate of deposit if he hadn't 
funds to redeem same on presentation, and get your State representative or senator to 
promise to support a bill bringing these companies under State supervision, thus compelling 
them to make reports so that we may be able to judge of the amount of taxes they ought to 
pay. We must look for opposition from these companies and also from the banks who are 
enjoying the deposits of our stwlen profits, but no man can honorably say that the exchange 
business does not belong to the banks so long as the express companies occupy their present 
position. If they desire to conduct a banking business let them do it in a legitimate way, 
and contribute their quota of taxes and expenses.” 


The chairman asked if their was any gentleman who had heard of a company 
which insured amounts of money sent by mail. 
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Mr. Hayden said that he had heard of such a company and it was perfectly feas- 
ible to send money by registered mail. This was not usually a speedy method. 
The local banks were in the habit of utilizing the Government transfer in getting 
money from New York. This was to have the money telegraphed to the local sub- 
treasury, where the banker could get his money the next day. By mail the time 
consumed was altogether too long, six or séven days, to permit of such profit, when 
the banker was paying 8 per cent. interest. ; 

Mr. Roach said he had used the mail method with insurance and found it feas- 
ible. He did not have to go through much red tape. The company, though, would 
not insure packages of more than $5,000 each. That worked all right in shipping 
money from New Orleans to New York, but in receiving money it. was usually 
needed too urgently to permit of the necessary delay of at least three or four days. 

Mr. Skipper read a short paper on the subject of ‘‘ Bank Examinations.” 

He urged the necessity of having a State bank examiner, and hoped the associa- 
tion would take some steps towards the consummation of that object. He could 
not suggest any of the plans of bringing it about, leaving that to the association. 

Mr. Roach read an invitation from the American Bankers’ Association to attend 
the convention at Atlanta. 


SEcOND Day’s SESSION. 


The committee on audit, consisting of E. B. Rand and E. E. Roby, approved the 
treasurer’s report. 

C. P. Shaver, of Thibodaux, was elected delegate to the convention of the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association. D. M. Reymond, of Baton Rouge, was elected as 
alternate. 

A question of paying the secretary’s salary during 1894 was referred to the con- 
vention by the executive committee. The convention ordered it paid. 

Mr. Roby nominated W. J. Knox, President of the Bank of Baton Rouge, for 
the presidency, and he was unanimously chosen. 

Mr. Skipper nominated James T. Hayden, President of the Whitney National 
Bank, of New Orleans, for the first vice-presidency, and there being no opposi- 
tion he was declared elected. 

Vice-presidents from the several congressional districts were elected as follows : 

First and Second Districts—C. H. Culbertson, Cashier of the State National 
Bank, New Orleans. 

Third District—E. E. Roby, Cashier Bank of Morgan City. 

Fourth District—E. B. Rand, Cashier Merchants and Farmers’ Bank, Shreveport. 

Fifth District— Alex. B. Marks, Cashier Bastrop State Bank, Bastrop. 

Sixth District—D. M. Reymond, Cashier First National Bank, Baton Rouge. 

The president announced an invitation to a dinner during the afternoon with 
Secretary Roach as host. 

Mr. Skipper invited the association to hold its next annual meeting in Opelousas, 
Mr. Rand suggested Shreveport. As the by-laws provide that the executive council 
shall select the place of meeting, the matter was deferred. 

The executive council reported the selection of J. T. Skipper as treasurer and 
E. B. Rand as secretary. 

Mr. Skipper made a brief talk on the necessity of the members working among 
their colleagues, in order to secure a larger attendance. 

Mr. Rand moved a vote of thanks to the retiring officers, which was adopted, 
and the association adjourned subject to the call of the executive council. 



































BANKING AND FINANCIAL NEWS. 





This Department includes a complete list of NEW NATIONAL BANKS (furnished by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency), STATE AXD PRIVATE BAXKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, DISSOLUTIONS AND 
FAILURES, etc., under their proper State heads for easy reference. 





NEW YORK CIiTy. 


—At the annual dinner of the Chamber of Commerce, to be held November 18, Secretary 
Carlisle will deliver an address on the currency. 

—Charles Fairchild & Co. is the style of a new investment banking firm at 29 Wall street. 

—Eugene Delano, heretofore resident partner of Messrs. Brown Bros. & Co., Philadelphia, 
will remove to New York, becoming a resident partner of the firm in this city. 

—The Manufacturers’ Trust Co., of Brooklyn, capital, $500,000, filed articles of incorpora- 
tion with the State Banking Department, Oct. 19. 

—A man giving his name as Chas. Held, Jr., was arrested in the Dime Savings Bank, Brook- 
lyn, recently. He was trying to open an account by depositing a forged draft for $19,000 drawn 
on the First National Bank, of Pittsburg. An officer of the Pittsburg bank says his forged 
drafts on the institution aggregate a quarter of a million. Held is believed to be insane. 

—Express companies have advanced rates on currency. shipments from five to twenty 
cents per $1,000, depending upon the distance and direction of shipments. 

—James H. Eckels; Comptroller of the Currency, arrived at New York Oct. 19 on his return 
trip from a Vacation in Europe. He reported but little interest in the subject of bimetallism 
in Great Britain. 

—QOn the night of Nov. 5 the buildings of the Manhattan Savings Bank and the Empire 
State Bank, Broadway and Bleecker street, were destroyed by fire. Both banks have secured 
new locations, and are doing business as usual. 

Philadel phia.—A meeting is to te held the third week in — at a date hereafter 
to be fixed, to organize a State bankers’ association. Preliminary-steps were taken in this 
direction at the convention of the American Bankers’ Association at Atlanta, a meeting being 
held at which Wm. H. Rhawn presided. At that time a committee was appointed, composed 
of the following bankers: William Hackett, James H. Willock, Wm. H. Peck, J. B. Finley, 
Wilson A. Shaw, Richard H. Rushton, John J. Foulkrod; Wm. H. Heisler and Wm. H. Rhawn. 

~The Real Estate Title Ins. and Trust Co., long at 10th and Chestnut streets, has removed 
to its new building, Nos. 523-525 Chestnut street, opposite the old State House. The building 
is one of the finest of its kind and has a frontage of 40 feet and a depth of 119 feet. 

—As per former announcement the stockholders of the Mechanics’ National Bank met on 
Oct. 15 and voted unanimously in favor of reducing the capital stock from $800,000 to $500,000, 
placing the $300,000 to the credit of surplus, making that item now $400,000. This action will 
enable the bank to resume the payment of dividends. 

—A five per cent. dividend is to be paid the depositors in the Keystone National Bank. 

—Allen B. Miller, for twenty-four years chief clerk of the clearing-house and a member 
of the stock exchange, died Oct. 19. 


Washington, D. C.—An important improvement of its facilities for doing business has 
been made by the American Security and Trust Co., which has just opened an annex that 
practically doubles its former capacity. The safe deposit department has been greatly en- 
larged, and a section of the new annex has been set aside as a special ladies’ department. 

—On Sept. 28, the date of the last official statement, the loan and trust companies had total 
resources of $9,393,679. Their individual deposits amounted to $4,513,555. 


Chicago.—The Bankers’ Club held its first meeting of the season on Oct. 26, E. S. Lacey 
presiding. Eugene Field, the brilliant poet-journalist (since deceased) read several of his 
poems. J. L. High spoke on commercial law. After the dinner officers weve chosen, viz. : 

President—James B. Forgan, of the First National Bank. 

Vice-President—John J. Mitchell, of the Dlinois Trust and Savines Bank. 

Secretary and Treasurer—W. D. C. Street, of the clearing-house. ‘ 

Executive Committee—John C. Neeley, of the Merchants’ National Bank, and Jotn C, 
Craft, of the Bankers’ Natioral Bank. 

7 
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—At the election on Nov. 6, the Torrens Land Title system was adopted in Cook county. 
The system has already been described in the JOURNAL. 

—William Dickinson has been elected Vice-President of the National Bank of America, 
succeeding Morton B. Hull, deceased. 

—It has been decided by the governing committee not to list mining securities on the 
Chicago Stock Exchange. 

—The capital of the Merchants’ National Bank has been increased from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 
A transfer of $500,000 being made from the surplus to the stock account, the new stock to be 
distributed among the present stockholders in the form of a dividend. 

—Jno. J. P. Odell, President of the Union National Bank, and ex-President of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association, will retire from the presidency of the bank on Jan. 1, owing to ill 
health. He will probably be succeeded by J. W. Elisworth. D. R. Forgan, Cashier of the 
Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis, will probably become Vice-President. 

Denver, Culo.—By a recent decision of the district court, the Union National Bank, which 
failed in July last, loses a claim of $78,000 against the McNamara Dry Goods Co. 

—The First National Bank will move into new and better quarters in the Equitable 
Insurance building about Jan.1. The Equitable building is modern and fire proof. 

—W. F. Reed & Co., of Syracuse, Kans., have opened a banking house in the North Side. 

—At a meeting recently held here a social and business organization called the State and 
Private Bankers’ Association of Colorado was effected. Officers were chosen as follows: W. 
S. Jackson, president: F. A. Reynolds, first vice-president; J. E. McClure, 2d vice-president ; 
F. C. Kilham, 3d vice-president; I. W. Schiffer, treasurer; J. E. Yerkes, secretary. 


MISCELLANEOUS BANKING AND FINANCIAL NEWS. 

—A. G. Fisk, of Harvey Fisk & Sons, New York and Boston, has permanently located in 
Boston. He will associate himself with his firm’s Boston office. 

—The Citizens’ Bank, Locke, N. Y., capital, $25,000, filed articles of incorporation Oct. 18. 

—Charles Judd, for several years teller in the First National Bank, Port Henry, N. Y.., 
committed suicide by drowning, Nov. 5. 

—Dallas, Tex., banks report trouble with counterfeit silver certificates. 

—The First National Bank, Orlando, Fla., has ceased receiving deposits, according to 
report, but continues its other lines of banking. 

—Schuyler C. Haughey, who was on trial on a charge of criminal complicity in wrecking 
the Indianapolis (Ind.) National Bank, was acquitted on Oct. 20. 

—Ex-Congressman George Dorsey, President of the Ponca (Neb.) National Bank, which 
failed lust spring, was acquitted on Oct. 23 of the charge of falsifying the books of the bank. 

—The First National Bank, Franklin, Ohio, which suspended Aug. 23, resumed business 
again on Oct. 9, electing R. P. Evans, President; J. J. Gallaher, Vice-President, and Joe 
Oglesby, Cashier. 

—A clearing-house association has been organized at Dayton, Ohio. 

—The Cleveland (Ohio) Chamber of Comnierce has inaugurated a movement in favor of 
shortening presidential campaigns to three months. 

—B. J. Kelsey and E. A. Field have opened the Bankers’ Exchange Bank at Minneapolis. 

—The Farmers’ National Bank and the Citizens’ National Bank, Muncie, Ind., have united 

under the name of the Union National Bank. 
—Net earnings of the Bank of California, as shown by the last annual statement, were 
$480,631. At the annual meeting, held in San Francisco, Oct. 8, the old officers were re-elected. 

—The Nevada Bank held its annual meeting in San Francisco, Oct.9. Its total resources 
exceed $10,000,000. 

—H. W. Lauguenour, proprietor of the Lauguenour Banking Company, Woodland, Cali- 
fornia, and formerly in the banking business at Dunnigan, in that State, was recently 
reported as having disappeared and his property is said to have been attached. 

—The First National Bank, of Aberdeen, Wash., has given up its charter and has been 
succeeded by Hayes & Hayes. There was money on hand to pay all deposits. 

—The Banque du Peuple, Montreal, which suspended on July 15, resumed business Nov. 4. 

—J. Barfoot, banker at Chatham, Ont., suspended Oct. 14. 

—Donald Fraser, banker at Kingston, Ont., failed recently. Liabilities to depositors, 
$32,000, and to other creditors about $85,000, or $117,000 in all. The assets consist of customers’ 
notes, angi his farms, residence, and office. These latter are mortgaged to their full value. 

—On Oct. 14 the banking house of Esteban Benecke Successors, City of Mexico, announced 
that it would go into liquidation. 
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NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of New National banks organized 
since our last report. Names of officers and other particulars regarding these New National 
Banks will be found under the different State headings 

— National Bank, Du Bois, * Capital, $5000 ai $100,000. 

5020—First National Bank, Britt, Iowa. Capital, § 

5021—First National Bank, Alexandria, Lou 

5022—Live Stock National Bank, Sioux Ci lows. — 000. 

5023—First National Bank, Lafayette, Lo Spiel 
The following notices of intention to organize —— banks nae been approved by the Comp- 

troller of the Currency since last advice. 

Moshannon National ear, — Pa.; by * — Horn, et al. 

First National Bank, Kan Kemp, et 

First National Shaw —— 0 a.; by James H. — et al. 


Chalmette National Bank, New Orleans, La.; by H. O. Pesson, et al. 
First National Bank, Sistersville, Ww. Va; by F. McCoy, et al. 


NEW BANKS, BANKERS, ETC. 














ALABAMA. 
DADEVILLE—Sturdivant Bros. 
AREANSAS. 
ATKINS—Bank of Atkins; capital, $25,000; Pres., E. A. Dan; Cashier, J. M. Barker, Jr. 
CALIFORNIA. 


z bee eae Coast. Sax a t ital, 000; P I. Bromi Vice-P J.8 
ONORA— c v. ety ; cap — romley; Vice-Pres., 
Cady; Cashier, Thos. W. : Assistant $500 0005 F J, Wels. 


COLORADO. 


DENVER—North Side Bank (W. F. Reed & Co.) 
Victor—Bank of Victor; Cashier, A. A. Rollstone. 


GEORGIA. 


BUTLER—Bank of Butler; ca Coe — Pres., R. G. Tomlin; Cashier, T. H. Frierson. 
EASTMAN—Eastman Banking Co. tal, $55 000: Pres., C. H. Peacock ; Vice-Pres., 8. Harris; 
Cashier, Sol. Hewman. 
IDAHO. 


SALMON—Lemhi County Bank; Cashier, G. G. Shaver. 


ILLINOIS. 


CARRIERS MILLS—Saline County Bank; capital, $20,000; J. S. Lewis, Prop’r. 
WAGGONER—Waggoner Bank; organ nizing. 


INDIANA. 
GOosHEN—C. & E. Hawks. 
MuncrE— Onion National Bank (successor to Farmers’ Nationa! and Citizens’ National) ; Pres., 
C. M, Turner; Vice-Pres., C. A. Pilker; Cash., Edw: — — Asst. Cash., J. Cory Abbott. 
Union Crry—Farmers’ State Bank; capital stock, $25, 


IOWA. 


BEACONSFIELD—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank; Cashier, A. L. Ackerly. 

Britt—First National ey vides sey: $50,000 ; Eres P. M. Joice; Vice-Pres., C. P. Lewis; 
Cashier, Lewis Larsen ; Cashion i Larsen. 

GaLva—Crowley Bros —* — ge 

cm 5g agg izens’ Investment Bank; capital, $20,000; Pres., Jno. W. Foster; Cash- 
er, M. orter 

MADRID—Madrid State Bank; capital, $25,000; John Anderson ; Cashier, W. E. Briggs. 

MAQUOKETA—American Sa Bank: —** $50,000. 

Sroux Crry—Live Stock National Bank ; tal, $100, 000; Pres., I. C. Elston; Vice-Pres. 
F. L. Eaton; Cashier, Geo. H. 

WHITTEMORE—German-A merican Bank: — $25,000; Shaible & Hill, Prop’rs. 








KANSAS. 
EpnAa—State Bank ; ony 
HUTOHINSON—Home | Security Co.; Pres., J. H. Swan; Vice-Pres., C. M. Swan. 
oo sgh ang 


Pre — Bone gg a F. P. Combert ; Cashier, G. A. Prewitt. 


CRAMENTO—Sacra to Deposit 
ee L. Stinnett ; Cashier, F Stum. 


———— —— *15, 000: Pres., G. W - Martin; Vice-Pres., 
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LOUISIANA. 


— Cashier, 3H. ene fF womb capital, $20,000; Pres. E. M. Burke; Vice-Pres., D. D. Andrus; 

ashier, oO 
AYETTE—First National we (successor to People’s State Bank); capital, $50,000; Pres., 

‘Grow Girard; Vice-Pres., J. G. Parkerson; Cashier, 8. R. Parkerson: Asst. ashier, Fe ¥ 


Monton. 
MICHIGAN. 
CADILLAC—Cadillac State agi capital, $50,000; Pres., F. J. Cobbs; Vice-Pres., 8. W. Cramer ? 
Cashier, Henry Knowlto 


MANISTIQUE—Schoolcraft , Bank; Pres., M. Blumrosen ; Cashier, C. B. Mersereau; Asst. 
Cashier, M. W. Orr. 
eabohers ong 


MINNEAPOLIS—Bankers’ Exchange Bank Ss organising, 
TOWER—First State Bank (successor to Firs tional Bank); capital, $25,000. 


MISSOURI. 
BLACKWATER—Farmers’ —* Bone tobe ey $10,000 
CoLLins—Bank of ees ‘ "B. Zick, Sr.; Cashier, B. Zick, Jr. 
+ enk? — $10,000; Pres., Val Schlessinger; Cashier, Frank 


FREDERICKTOWN—Secu 
Anthony. 
NEBRASE A. 
FAIRBURY—Chas. J. Bills: Cashier, O. N. Garney. 
NEW YORE. 


BROOKLYN—Manufacturers’ Trust Co.; capital, $500,000. 
ELMIRA—Elmira City Bank; organizi 
NEw YorK CritTy—Felder & ‘aire, has. Fairchild & Co., 29 Wall Street. 


OHIO. 
CoLumMBus—Central Market Bank Co.; capital, $50,000 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALLEGHENY—Bank for Secured Savings. 
PorT ALLEGANY—J. 8. Rowley. 
TEXAS. 


JEWETT—Anderson, Evans & Ward. 
VIRGINIA. 


NorFOLK—Atilantic Trust and Security Co.: capital, $100,000; Pres., J. W. Perry; Vice-Pres., 
M. Glennan; Secretary, R. M. Wil n; Treasurer, J. P. Williams. 


WASHINGTON. 
ABERDEEN—Hayes & Hayes 
NorTHPORT—Bank of Northport; Pres., T. Winter: Cashier, T. A. Wint 
NortH YAkmma—Miller & Hough; Pres., Jno. 8. Miller; Cashier, Geo. § S. Hough. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
mens 2s Blige County State Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres. L. P. Wilson; Cashier, E. 


M.C 
WISCONSIN. 
JOHNSON CREEK—Geo. C. Mansfield. 
CANADA. 
MANITOBA. 


PORTAGE LA PRAIRTE—Bank of Ottawa; Manager, A. H. Dickins. 
CHANCES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 


CALIFORNIA. 
MERCED—Commercial and Savings Bank; L. G. Worden, Cashier in place of M. 8. Huffman. 
COLORADO. 
SALIDA—First National Bank; D. H. Craig, Cashier in place of Orlando Preston; no Vice- 
Pres. in place of D. H. Craig. 
CONNECTICUT. 

HARTFORD—United States Bank ; Chas. J. Cole, director, deceased. 

FLORIDA. 
Sr. AUGUSTINE—First National Bank ; Geo. W. Dismukes, Cashier in place of Henry Gaillard. 

GEORGIA. — 
CoRDELE—First National Bank; J. W. Bivins, Vice-Pres. 

ILLINOIS. 


Cu1caGo—National Bank of America; Wm. Dickinson, Vice-Pres. in place of M. B. Hull, 
deceased,—Merchants’ Nat’] Bank ; $590,000 transferred from surplus account to ital. 
GRAYVILLE—First Nat. Bank; W. W.G: Ghai Seng £- E. Fuller, Cashier vice W. W. Gray. 
LEWISTON—First National Bank; Lewis ? Ross, 
— ⏑ — Bank. capital, #25, 000 ; J.F. MoCartney, Pres.— First N ational Bank ; 
ne 
MrT. CARMEL—First Nat. Bank; ; Jas. R. Parkinson, Pres, in place of Wm. Seitz, Jr., deceased. 
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: INDIANA. 

curerowN— First National Bank; N. W. W Cashier in of W. P. Hill; E. C, 
Ame — tie a Ge, agoner, place 
MASP tioe Winer National tank M. H. Parks, Pres, in place of A. E. Graham, deceased. 

. 
IOWA. 
Des Mornges—Iowa National Bank ; corporate existence extended until Oct, 20, 1915. 
DusoaraSecwne Z National mag "Geo. M. 8 director, 
MITCHELLVILLE—Mitchellvi ngs Bank; to Citizens’ Bank. 
STORM LAKE—First Nati sual hank + Geo. H. Pres, in «rl Maal yo ay moe megs FE 
Bank Eastman; A. Waitt, Cashier; no Asst. Cashier in 


no Vice-Pres. in place of Geo 
place of A. H. Waitt. 


EANSAS. 


NEODESHA—Bank of Neodesha —— to Condon & Carpenter i 000; C. 
Condon, Pres.; T, C. Babb, Cashier ee * 


KENTUCEY. 
LOUISVILLE— American National Bank; Geo. Davis, director, deceased. 
LOUISIANA. 
NALDSONVILLE—Donaldsonville Basak; Auguste Thi pat Aoet, Coees wet Ds. Bee, 2 
Ne EW ORLEANS—New Orleans Nat. Bank ; "R.E. Craig, Vice-Pres. vice Seymour Katz deceased 
MAINE. 
BANGOR—. r Sa Bank; Joseph 8. Wheelwright, Pres,, deceased; also. directo 
Second Na onal Banke % J 


BRUNSWICK—Pe ——* National Bank ; John Bisho oe in place of L. H. Stover. 
Fort FAIrRFIELD—Fort Fairfield Na tiona) Bank ; burn, Cashier vice H. B. Kilham. 


MASSACHU isos 


Boston—Third National Bank; William Leverett Chase, director, deceased._—Boston 
Cents Savings Bank, N: itional Bank Commonwealth. and Old Colony Trust Co.; Olives 


director, 
NORTHAMPTON—Northamp' ton Institution for wth = aay Horatio G. Knight, Pres., deceased. 
WESTFIELD —First National Bank; L. P. Lane, er in place of Henry Hooker: no Asst. 
Cashier in place of L, P. Lane. 





* pag meas 
Detrroit—People’s Revinge mak 1, Bee director, deceased, 
EAst — Home National bone: A. W a —_ econ 
HovuGHTon—Na tional Bank of Houghton : James B, Sturgis, Cashier, deceased. 
ne 

CROOKSTON—First eee wake ** J. W. Wheeler, Cashie in place of Chas. E, Sawyer. 
DuLuTH—First National Bank L Ordean, Vice-Pres. “in f Henry A. Ware. 
RusH—Bank of Rush Ci rac —— 
WELLS—First National ; M. J. Pihl, Cashier in place of J. H, Joice, 

: MISSISSIPPI. 


HOLLY naga A ager of Ho ty? BB. James T. Fant, Pres., — 
Yazoo Ciry—Bank of Y: ag ee ; B.S. Ricks, Pres. in place of R. ©. Shepherd: T. F. Davis, 
Cashier in —— of 8, R. Be 


MISSOURI. 
MONETT—Bank of Monett ; rer resumed business. 
SHERIDAN—Farmers’ Bank ; $5,000; 8. F. we gga Pres., O. P. Garner, Cashier. 
St. JOSEPH—State N ational Sank: ohn Townsen wnsend, Vioe-Pres, in ge of E, Lindsay. 
Sr. Louis—Chemical National Bank; Philip Broc director, deceased.——Merchants’- 
ot Laine Bank; John D. Perry, director, deceased ; "also director Mississippi 
ey Trus . 





NEW YORE. 
BRooxuyx Sprague National Bank; J. E. Storke, Pres., deceased. 
preteen rague N National Bank; F. L, Bro wn, Cashier in page of Wm. R. Bunker, 
LIBERTY St van County National Bank; 6S C. "Youna. Pres. in place of A.J, D. Wedemeyer; 
H, J. Sar les, “Vice-Pree. in place of J. C. Young. 

New Yor«k Crry—Bank of America; capital stock reduced from 00,000 to $1,500,000.—- 
Bank of British North America: Frederick — — Agent, deéeased. —James D. 
Smith & Co.; Franklin M. Jones, deceased. Bowery gs Bank; Wm. H. Beadleston, 

also director Knickerbocker Trust om 


Trustee. , deceased ; ‘ 
ONETDA—Oneida Savings Bank; Edward Loomis, Treas., deceased. 


NORTH CAROLINA. ; 
CHARLOTTE Merchants and Farmers’ National Bank; Jno. M. Miller, Se. Cashier in place of 


James R. 
Wineron--Birss National Bank; ; P. W. Crutchfield, Asst. Cashier. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
LisBon—State Bank: Andrew Sandager, Pres. in place of W. D, Brown, resigned, 


OHIO. 
CoLumBus—Fourth National Bank ; C. R. Mayers, Copter! in “ines of Jno. W. Bradshaw. 
FRANKLIN—First National Bank; reope ed Oct. 9: P. Evans, Pres., J. M. Oglesby, Cashier ; 
Wm, F. Schenck, Asst. Cashier 
[RONTON—First National Bank ; * E. Hayward, Vice-Pres. in place of D. H. Clark, 
8 
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OHIO—Continued. 

—Lebanon N: * Bank; P. V. in 30 
LEBANON n Na * —* Eid ne teamed place of Joseph M. Oglesby; C. O. 
PiymMouTH—First National ———— M. Tage, Cashier in place of Wm. Monteith. 
STEUBENVILLE- Commercial Wm. H. Mooney, succeeded by Robert Sherrard, 

PENNSYLVANIA, 


Du Bors—Deposit National Bank; J. Henry Pentz, Vice-Pres. 
GREENVILLE—First National Bank; G. G. Stage, - in place of RB. 8. Johnston; R. C. Mo- 


Pres. in place of G. G. 
tional Bank ; co 


} ens existence extended until Oct. 23, 1915. 
——— National ital stock reduced d from $400,000 to $500, 
Insurance and Trust .; removed from 10th Chestnut —5 — 


— Estate Title, | 
to 523 Chestnut street as — Real Esta tate, Title, Trust and Safe Deposit Co 
Samuel G. Jones, Secre Treasurer, deceased. 
SELLERSVILLE—Sellersville National Bank; Wilson B. Butterwick, Cashier in place of C. R. 
use, 
oe ego a 
BrisToL—Bristol einen Vien Pe gs Bank; Dixson, Pres. in place of Wm, H. Spooner; 
Chas. H. R. Dwi q pat loo-Pran. tn —— 
——— n Bank; in place of E. A. Swift, deceased ; 
Joseph W. Martin, V ico Pres. in’ place of H. F 
SOUTH Hasna 


St. MATTHEWS—St. Matthews Savings Bank ; * S. Trotti, Cashie 
8 —Summerville Savi a and Investment Co.; W. H. Richardson, Pres.; J.J. 


UMMERVILLE 
Westcoat, Cashier; Elias % r. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Lzap—First National Bank ; J. E. Corcoran, Asst. Cashier. 
TENNESSEE. 


KNOXVILLE—Union Bank (successo — to gi ome and Traders’ Bank and Associated Banking 
and Trust Co.; C. R. Love, Pres.; W. H. Geers, Vice-Pres.; J. 8. Maxwell, Jr., Cashier. 


TEXAS. 
¢ J. in place of Chas. 8S. Miller. 
A. of James P. Holmes. 


Cashier. 








UTAH. 
NEPHI—First National Bank; C. 8S. Tingey, Cashier in place of W. W. Armstrong. 


VERMONT. 


Ww Woodstock —— — Bank; H. O. Johnson, Vice-Pres, in yiece of O. P. Chand- 
ler, deceased ; F. W. Wilder. Cashier in piace of H. C. Johnson; no t. Cashier in place 


of F. W. Wilder. 
—— 


— yy Mirena National Bank Pres. in place of Walter Jones Har- 
n, deceased ; Edward Nichols, Vice Bros, in in res, i pings one Ore Wm. 
Aan—First National Bank ; James in Sesame of Mosby H. Payne, deceased; 


—— 
John O. Paxton, Vice-Pres. in ‘place of "loo Mundy 
CONSIN. 


NEILISVILLE—Neillsville Bank; Neillsville Bank; Richard 22 Pres., deceased 
Ractne—Union National Bank; A. P. Starr, Vice-Pres, in place of H. E. Smieding. 
W aSHBURN—Northern State Bank: M. A. Sprague, Pres.; E. Gifford, Cashier. 


CANADA. 


ONTARIO. 


CHATHAM—Merchants’ Bank of Canada; J. E. Durand, manager. - 
STRATFORD—Merchants’ Bank of Canada; F. H. Jarvis, manager. 
WiInpsor—Merchante’ Bank of Canada; W. G Greenhill, manager in'place of J. E. Durand. 
Woopstock—Canadian Bank of Commerce; G. Dec "Grady, Mgr. 


QUEBEC. 
MONTREAL—Banque du Peuple ; reopened Nov. 4. 
MANITOBA. 
BRANDON—Imperial Bank of Canada; N. G. Leslie, manager in place of A. Jukes. 


BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 
| ALABAMA. 


COLORADO. 
FLORIDA. 


CALERA—Ww. E. Brinkerhoff & Co. 
HypEs—Bank of Hyde. 
KissIMMEE—Osceola Co. State Bank. 











Fort MaDrsox—First Na National Bank ; in voluntary liquidation by resolution of October 8. 


JEROME— 
MAYNARD— 


Bank of M: , 
RicHiuanp—Chariton & Stocker. a 


KANSAS. a 
EvEerest—Everest State Bank ; Lednicaky, Re Receiver. : Ne 
Fort Scorr—State Bank; C. i hitonelL Beet ver. 

GARNETT—Bank of Garnett 


SEVERANCE—B. F. Harpster. 
WELLINGTO N—First National Bank; in hands of J.8. Brown, Receiver, Oct. 25. 


NEw ORLEANS—Bank of North America; in hands of W. J. Pollock, Receiver. 


DECKERVILLE—ExX Bank. 
hee teak 


DuLUTH—State 


Bank. 
TowER—First National Bank; in voluntary liquidation by resolution of Sept. 12, to take 


ri. 


ASH par’ Kemp M. Wo 
LIBERTY Kem 
SPRING 


—State Bank ; closed Oct. 25. 


GOTHENBURG 
HEBRON—Blue Valle 
OmaHA—Ci 


—Citizens” State Bank ; closed Oct. 11. 
R1isine Crry—Commercial Bank. 


Crry—Steele Ci 
—â—— —— of 


NEW Yorx Crry—Manhattan Safe Deposit and Storage Co.; John J. Pulleyn, Waite. Oct. 16, 
BLACKWELL—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank. 


ORTLAND—First National Bank of East eosin (in liquidation); B. H. Bowman, Pres.; E. 
ofr Holgate, Cashier in place of B. H. Bowman. 


La GRANGE—First National Bank. 


New WHATcOM—Bellingham Bay National Bank; closed Nov. 5.——Bennett National Bank; 


suspended Nov. 5. 


Tacoma—Commercial Bank: in hands of 8. W ———— ver.—_— German-American Bank ; 
in hands Balkwill, Receiver.—Columbia ational Bank; in hands of Chas, Clary, 


of I. R. 
ver, Oct. 30. 


CHATHAM—Samuel Barfoot; suspended Oct. 14. 
Kinaston—Donald Fraser. 


** Ahead of all Magazines of Its Class.’’—In reviewing the contents of the October 
number of the JOURNAL, the “Canadian Trade Review,” Montreal, says: 

“RHODES’ JOURNAL OF BANKING for Oct, keeps up the high repute of this publication 
as the leading organ of its class on this continent. The editorials are exceedingly able. A 
very valuable feature in Ruopgss’ JouRNAL is the Banking Law Department, in which are 
found each month carefully prepared reports of legal decisions bearing upon banking and 
financial interests. The section devoted to banking and financial news is carefully edited, 
giving all current items of interest in regard to bank association meetings, failures and sus- 
pensions, new banks, etc., etc. Besides these important departments, there is one devoted to 
a Review of the Financial Situation, which always shows expert and thorough knowledge. 
The statistical tables, prices of stock and bonds, quotations of securities, etc., are exceedingly 


full and reliable, 


Altogether, we regard RHODES’ JOURNAL OF BANKING as ahead of all —— of ite 
class, either American or British.” 


Co. 
oods, Jr. ne 
mercial Bank; 
County Bank; in hands ds of Rhy Oct. 10. 
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INVESTMENT BANKERS AND BROKERS. 





Dealers in Bonds, Stocks, Commercial Paper and Other High-Class 
Securities. 





ENGLISH CAPITAL FOR AMERICAN 
INVESTMENTS. 


IMPORTANT to Americans seeking English 
Capital for new enterprises. A list contain- 
ing the names and addresses of 350 successful 
promoters who have placed over £100,000,000 
Sterling in Foreign Investments within the 
last six years, and over £18,000,000 for the 
seven months of 1895. Price £5 or $25, pay- 
able by Postal Order to the London and Uni- 
versal Bureau of Investors, 20, Cheapside, 
London, E. C. Subscribers will be entitled, 
_by arrangement with the Directors, to re- 
ceive either persona] or letters of introduc- 
tion to any of these successful promoters. 

This list is First Class in every respect, and 
every man or firm whose name appears there- 
in may be depended upon. For placing the 
following it will be found invaluable—Bonds 
or Shares of Industrial, Commercial, and 
Financial concerns, Mortgage loans, Sale of 
Lands, Patents, or Mines. 

Directors:—SIR EDWARD C. ROSS. 
HON. WALTER C. PEPYS. 
CAPT. ARTHUR STIFFE. 
Copyright. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 
15 Wall St., New York. 


Boston. 





CHICAGO. 


We Buy and Sell 
STATE, 
CITY and 
COUNTY 
BONDS. 





“A SPECIALTY.” 
Fire Insurance Stocks, 


BOUGHT AND SOLD BY 


E. S. BAILEY, 7 Pine Street. 


NEW YORK. 





AMERICAN 
DEPOSIT AND LOAN CO. 


120 Broadway, New York. 
CAPITAL, - - #500.000. 


Interest Allowed on Deposits. : 
Money Loaned on Approved Securities. 


‘OFFICERS. 


GEORGE W. JENKINS, 
GEORGE W. HEBARD, . 
CuHas, H. HAMILTON, 


TRUSTEES. 


JOHN E. SEA GEO SE a mOUER, JR., 
MARCELLUS Hamar, W. T. Hato 
W. N. Comer, JR., GEORGE W. W. HEBARD, 

. W. JENKINS. 


JACOB RUBINO, 


No. 3 Broad Street, 


(DREXEL BUILDING) 


NEW YORK. 





BROKER AND DEALER IN 


RAILWAY BONDS, 
GUARANTEED STOCKS, 


AND OTHER 


Investment Securities 
THAT DO NOT NEED REORGANIZATION. 


Trust Company Stocks 
New York City and Brooklyn. 
BOUGHT AND SOLD, 

CLINTON GILBERT, 

6 Wall Street, - « « New York. 


Frank L. Sheldon, 


Commercial Paper, 
10 Wall Street, 


NEW YORK. 














INVESTMENT NEWS. 





New SECURITIES. 


—Bids will be received until Nov. 80, 1895, by the Board of County Commis- 
sioners, Dawson County, Mont., for the purchase of $50,000 funding bonds. 


—Ennis, Texas, has placed an issue of $25,000 street improvement bonds before 
the Attorney-General for approval. : 


—Bids will be received until Dec. 2 for the purchase of $74,500 Idaho county, 
Idaho, bonds. 


—Franklin, N. J., is negotiating the saleof $47,000 water-works bonds. 


—Enfield, Ct., will receive proposals until Nov, 21 for the purchase of $25,000 
of 4 per cent. bonds, 


SEcuRITIES SOLD. 


—Brewster, Cobb & Estabrook, Boston, were awarded $200,000 Lexington, 
Mass., 4 per cent. gold water bonds, at 108.2795. 


—W. J. Hayes & Sons were awarded $18,700 Port Huron, Mich., 5 per cent. 
6-year bridge bonds. 


—The Cleveland Trust Company was awarded $25,000 5 per cent. 10-year bridge 
bonds of Cuyahoga county, Ohio, at 108.80, 


—Blodgett, Merritt & Co., Boston, were awarded $25,000 Fall River, Mass., 4 per 
cent, 80-year registered sinking fund bonds at 111.777. 


—N. W. Harris & Co. were awarded $125,000 4 per cent, New Haven, Conn., 
Board of Education bonds, the price paid being 106.295. 


—Fargo, N. D., has sold a $80,000 issue of 20-year 6 per cent, bonds to F. R. 
Fulton & Co., of Grand Forks, at par. 


—The United States Mortgage and Trust Co., New York, was awarded the 
Syracuse, N. Y., $800,000 814 per cent. water-works bonds at 102.51. 


—Rudolph Kleybolte & Co., Cincinnati, have bought $25,000 Aurora, Ind., 

ding bonds. 

PROSPECTIVE IssvuEs, 

—New York State has voted an issue of $9,000,000 canal-improvement bonds. 
—Catawissa, Pa., will probably issue electric-light bonds. 

—Nevada City, Cal., has voted to issue $60,000 water-works bonds. 

—Rome, N. Y., will issue $240,000 bonds for constructing sewers. 
—Gothenburg, Neb., will probably issue $275,000 of irrigation bonds. 
—Ord, Neb., has voted to issue $50,000 bonds. 
—Bay City, Mich., votes Nov. 29 on a proposition to issue $115,000 in bonds. 
—Assumption, Ill., will probably issue $20,000 water-works bonds. 
—Girardville, Pa., will vote on issuing $12,000 school bonds. 


NOTES. 


—Suit has been brought to restrain the issue of $80,000 Kansas City, Mo., re- 
funding bonds. 


—The United States — and Trust Company, of New York, has recently 
-issued a small pamphlet con 


ng valuable suggestions as to the more adequate pro- 
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tection of municipal bond issues against forgery and fraud. The plan suggested 
by this company, and which is already in operation, is more practical aon far- 
reaching than any method that has come to our notice. — 

This company proposes to countersign municipal bonds as a trust company, to 
prevent over issue by carelessness or fraud, and to identify the bonds as to genuine- 
ness. By arrangement with responsible bank-note companies the highest protection 
in engraving is secured. 

Such certification will bring this class of security, which is generally prepared 
in a most careless manner by ey printers and lithographers, up to the 
standard of the New York Stock Exchange, where over issue and forgery are 
practically unknown. 

The company also proposes to obtain a certificate of legality from eminent coun- 
sel in the case of each issue, which will be endorsed in fac simile on each bond, 
thereby relieving the prschooet of the delay and expense of individual examination. 

The success of this plan, as outlined, has been practically evidenced in several 
recent salés of municipal bonds. 

The village of Cold Spring, N. Y., a small town of about 1,300 population, 
having an assessed valuation o a $880,500, offered $40,000 of 4 per cent 30-year 
water bonds. These bonds were advertised as being certified as to identity by the 
United States Mortgage and Trust Co., at whose office interest and principal is pay- 
able, and were to be certified as to legality. 

There were eighteen competitive bids, the highest of which was 104.39, a 8.80 
basis if held until maturity. It is natural to assume that the advantages of certifi- 
cation influenced bids at this remarkable sale of Cold Spring bonds, and we look 
with interest to the further employment of this agency by other municipalities, 


—Lincoln school district (Pittsburg) has been enjoined from issuing $50,000 bonds. 


—Notices of railroad reorganizations are now as familiar to investors as dividend 
notices formerly were. Those who have money to invest are now looking for the 
stocks and bonds of properties that do not need reorganizing. They ma aided 
in making their selections by consulting the advertisement of Jacob Rubino, on 
another page, as he deals especially in that particular line of investment securities. 


—Scott county, Kans., has defaulted in interest on bonds held by the State 
school fund. 


—Some of the trust companies in New York have invested considerable amounts 
in loans oa life insurance policies. The Guarantee and Indemnity Company is said 
to have several millions so invested, but has ceased doing the business, The Ameri- 
can Deposit and Loan Company of New York still continues to make these loans at 
six per cent., and evidently considers it a good investment. It certainly ought to 
be a safe and profitable business, where it is done on a large scale and is under the 
charge of a bureau of experts who are able to distinguish the policies that have a 
cash value, and are susceptible of legal assignment, from those that are not. It is 
probable, however, that any bank or individual which attempted to do this business 
without — knowledge of the insurance business, and the laws of the several 
States regulating the assignment of insurance policies, would soon come to grief. 


—An Ohio circuit court has declared against the legality of municipa) bonds 
issued in aid of manufacturing enterprises. 





FINANCIAL FORECAST. 


OFFICE OF THE MONETARY TRUST, 
50 Broadway, New York. 


The most fiery comet in existence, the largest sun in the universe and our own 
world have just come into juxtaposition and are yoked up in harness together! 
This farcical illustration would be scarcely more amazing as a reality than are the 
facts which now face us in finance. Forces which have been created by ages of 
improving civilization have now come together in our midst, and will do their work | 
in the closing years of the nineteenth century in a manner which no mind now upon 
the earth has ever realized before or will stay upon the earth long enough to 
again. Some of these forces come forth from a position which mankind has now 
reached in this country, which he has not elsewhere, nor heretofore, attained. Some 
of these forces have not before worked in favorable directions for almost fifty years, 
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and others have exerted themselves for the benefit of men only five or six times in 
the past hundred years. Let every man who can think, think now. for the most 
money-making opportunity of a century has opened before us. 

The margin between the income of labor and the cost of flour has never been 
so large in this country, nor in any country, in any age, Men who work in manu- 
factories, men who work on railroads, can now provide necessities and also make 
expenditure for comparative luxuries. When such families buy, merchants sell, 
manufacturers make, and railroads earn. No other force is so potential in building 
national wealth as large me dae power of laborers. No other measurement of pros- 
perity can be compared with the position of labor as to comfort and stability. 

2. The Kaffir comet came into Europe and caught in its golden meshes the 
peasant and the prince. Its fierce light has disclosed at last the only alchemy, and 
has made mankind tear open the earth in every mining region of the globe. It has 
exposed — to the human eye in such quantities as to render relative over-produc- 
tion inevitable, and will force deep into the coming century an era of expanding 
values and monetary modifications. Such an advance of values, created by increas- 
ing gold, has heretofore exerted influence in the United States during only one 
period of the nineteenth century and found its culmination more than twenty 


years ago. 

8. The King of the United States is getting rich. His name is Labor. His 
subjects are saving money and Omnipotence has created no other workhouse to 
compare with this country. Here are iron, timber, and ingenious tools ; here are 
liberty, churches and schools ; here is an incomparable gymnasium for intellects, so 
that the average intelligence of laborers is constant] vancing. —— in 
this country have employment, but the money of Europe is out of —* yment. 
That money must come into use. When it cannot earn income in its existing fields, 
it will force its way into new enterprises and into larger risks. When money goes 
out in such manner new business is created, and this, again, makes merchants sell 
more, manufacturers make more, and railroads earn more. The unused money of 
Europe and the prosperous laborers of America will work together more and more. 

. Can the United States sustain such wages for labor while the money of 
Europe is out of use? Yes, and increase those wages because an industrial e 
is opening before us. During the nineteenth century several financial cycles have 
come and gone. Such periods of ey od come and go in obedience to natural 
laws as planets revolve in their orbits. en those periods of prosperity come they 
create or improve the fortunes of many men; when they go, they often destroy 
them, When they go they transfer money by irresistible movement from enter- 
prises into the world’s vaults. As they come and develop they force that money 
out again from vaults with irresistible current. Such a financial cycle unfolds under 
process of nature as a tree grows or the world revolves. At this juncture the money 
which was locked up during the recent depression by anxiety and distrust is now 
being expended in mines in all parts of the world, in American railroad bonds, in 
iron and machinery. That outward moving money cannot be forced back into 
vaults again except by international panic. This industrial e will develop 
industries in the United States, and those industries will give additional support to 
labor. Let every man for himself, whether manufacturer, merchant or investor, 
try to burn these realizations into his own brain, for the opportunity to take advan- 
tage of such remarkable combination of favorable forces as the early development 
of a new financial cycle, the increasing power of purchase on the part of American 
labor, and the almost omnipotent enhancement of values created by increase of 
gold, will never come into his life again. 





The above forecast will prove correct. It outlines an inevitable upward tendency 
for genuine values during a period of years, but it does not cover over-speculation, 
and it does not include the manipulative intrigues of Wali street. An era of world- 
wide confidence is —— but eager and sanguine elements of human nature 
are constantly overreaching in one financial centre or another. They lifted Kaffir 
shares far above their legitimate value, lifted the price of wheat at Chicago above 
the level of international conditions, and carried the price of cotton above that 
logical re-adjustment which should come from reduced crop. The development of 


a new industrial cycle isalways hampered by over-speculation. Those who indulge — 


in such speculation and those who undertake to make mone * guessin 
manipulative movements of Wall street will lose in the end. The Monetary ‘Trust 
does not believe in such undertakings, and will not act as agent for those who do. 
It is engaged in serious work. It is studiously selecting investments which are 
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worth more than current prices, and whether speculative movements immediately 
favor or do not favor, every customer has larger funds at the finish. Studious 
observers appreciate its usefulness, and the company is constantly receiving 
—*— messages, verbal or written, from prominent individuals and firms, Mr. 

. W. Barron, of Boston, one of the best advised men in New England, writes: 
Nou are the pioneer, doing on a legitimate basis the advance work of the New 
York Stock Exchange. You advertise their in an intelligent manner and 
every commission broker ought to consider himself under obligations to you.” 
Many minds do the thinking of the Monetary Trust. It is a group of combinations. 
It combines in every movement it makes the minds and money of some of the best . 
firms of the New York Stock Exchange. It combines in its employment the best 
experts as to crop information, physical or financial condition of railroads, the * 
position of securities, the market forces which work upon them, and all t 
research and information which make its selections conspicuous for foresight. It is 
scarcely exaggeration to say that the policies of The Monetary Trust are sifted 
through a hundred minds before they are adopted. Then again it is a combination 
of the money of a vast army of customers who do not become frightened at the 
shadows and run off in stampede. Those who have money or securities and desire 
to place themselves in a position to receive some of the wealth which will develop 
from the present financial tendency may rely upon the studious, conscientious, 
intelligent, loyal co-operation in The Monetary Trust. 


The manipulative machinery of Wall street has again been committing wholesale 
slaughter of the innocents. That machinery is invisible, but it is gigantic and com- 
plicated. It is in the hands of officers of corporations and members of firms who 
are tied up in various pools with certain newspapar writers at their command. 
When returning prosperity became distinctly visible the speculative public were 
induced to buy the so-called securities, which are the decoys of these pools. The 
manipulators of this machinery, having prepared themselves for downward markets, 
recently put their cruel manceuvres in motion, When Kaffir gamblers lost a por- 
tion of their winnings, the leaders of the group held up their hands toward London 
and cried, ‘‘ Very like a whale,” and the newspapers writers responded, ‘‘ Certainly, 
a whale”: Then pretended transactions were made again at lower range, and the 
leaders of manipulation became strangely alarmed lest the United States should 
export some gold. They held up their hands and cried, ‘‘ quack,” and all the little 
ducks went ‘‘quack, quack, quack.” All this would be laughable, were it not for 
the fact that these brigands of finance destroy the confidence of investors, and exert 
. an evil influence upon the business interests of the country. Once more the utter 
folly of attempting to accumulate profits from Wall street speculation has been 
demonstrated. Despite this ‘‘ominous” talk, business prospers in every part of the 
United States, and the only foghorns we hear come from the haunts of illogical 
speculation. If the ‘‘mighty gods” will come down from Olympus and hush such 
ungracious clamor; if they will decree that when certain newspapers come out in 
the morning, the so-called financial column shall be a column of white paper ; if the 
New York Stock Exchange will cleanse itself of those matched orders and fictitious 
trades which daily disgrace its floor, and the better element, the responsible, 
judicious, prominent members thereof will come to the front, then Wall street will 
_ give that impression to the country which conditions justify and public confidence 
will develop, merchants will take on new cheer, manufacturers improve their 
works, money earn better interest, and the whole people of the United States 
rejoice over the immediate, renewed growth of the incomparable country which 


they own. 


- Next week we will undertake to show that sound values in this country should 
not be influenced by gold ——— even if they come, except so far as they may be 
made the excuse of new manipulation. As manipulation has virtually accomplished 
its purpose without this excuse, such shipments may prove another illustration of 
the fact that so-called bad news does not always influence markets. We have had 
great prosperity under existing awkward currency laws, and in any event currency 
complications are the awkwardness of men, and lose their influence during the 
period when natural forces are so remarkably combined in favorable direction as 

they are now. | 
| Francis D. Carey, President. 








MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 


A REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 








New YorkK, November 4, 1895. 

A TEMPORARY HALT in the upward movement in prices has taken place during 
the past month, and a more conservative sentiment has supplanted the specula- 
tive feverishness that has been prevailing in various markets. There has been a 
check to the advance in the stock market, and something of a reaction from the 
prices that have recently beenruling. There has been a wild speculation in cotton, 
with alternate advances and decline of extraordinary scope. Sales of cotton at the 
Cotton Exchange have exceeded 800,000 bales in a single day, and the price, which 
was advanced 8 cents per pound since last August, was broken more than a cent a 
pound. The estimates of the new crop have been increased to some extent, al- 
though the yield will be more than 3,000,000 bales less than that of 1894. The 
crop, it is believed, will approximate .7,000,000 bales, and with the surplus car- 
ried over from Jast year it is generally conceded that the total supply for the cur- 
rent year will be quite equal to the demand. 

The railroad situation has commanded considerable attention, owing to the efforts 
of the presidents of the eastern trunk lines and their western connections to adopt 
a new c agreement, The combination has not yet been arranged, but it seems 
to have reasonable assurance of success, and when carried out will control all rates 
between New York and Chicago. The need of harmony between the railroads is 
suggested in the ruinous fight that the western roads have been conducting over 
freight rates, not to speak of the reduced and passed dividends, which railroad 
shareholders have been forced to contemplate for years past. 

There is a gleam of hope in'the railroad situation, however, and it is found in 
the record of railroad bankruptcies for the quarter ended October ist. In that time 
only four roads, with 687 miles of lines, and representing $23,438,000 of stock and 
bond capital, were eager in the hands of receivers, as reported by the ‘‘ Chicago Rail- 
way * For the nine months ended October 1st the receivership record is only 
about half as large as for the correoponding period of last year, when 82 roads, 
with 6,254 miles and $3861,656,000 capital were turned over to receivers. As a remi- 
niscence of past disasters, it may be noted here that in the first nine months of this 

ear there were sold under foreclosure 36 railroads with 4,058 miles and nearly 
194,000.000 of capital. 

The iron trade leads all other industries in activity of production, the ys 
now being greater than ever before known. On October ist the furnaces in blast 
had a weekly * ity of 201,414 tons, for the first time brin —— yield to the 
200,000 ton mark. e production is now at the rate of 11,000, tons or more 
per annum, which is a world record. The exports of iron and steel are also in- 
creasing in volume, having more than doubled in value in the past ten years. In 
1886 they aggregated less than $16,000,000, while in the year ended June 80, 1895, 
they were in excess of $32,000,000, and at the present rate of increase will be 25 per 
cent. larger during the current twelve months. There has been some reaction in 
es, but the recent advance was so rapid that some concessions were to be anti- 
cipated. 

The finances of the Government have not yet taken any better shape. The 
revenues continue to be less than the disbursements, the deficit last month being 
nearly $7,000,000, making the total since July 1st more than $16,000,000. While 
the Treasury balances are being reduced the cessation of gold exports has enabled 
the Government to maintain its gold reserve at about the point to which it was re- 
duced a month ago. | 

The gold scare is ended for the time being, and in view of the rapid increase in 
production of the yellow metal, it is possible that the efforts to accumulate gold 
abroad will be moderated if not abandoned. The Director of the Mint estimates 
the world’s production of gold this year at $200,000,000, an increase of $20,000,000 
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over the output of last year, of over $40,000,000 as compared with 1893 and $53,000, - 

000 more than in 1892. The United States is expected to increase its output as com- 

with last year by $7,500,000, South Africa $6,000,000, Australia $2,000,000 to 
,000,000, and Russia probably as much as Australia. } 

THE Monty MarKetT.—The erg A of money in the local market, as indicated 
by the reduced reserves of the banks, is gradually getting closer to requirements of 
borrowers, with the result that rates are advancing. A number of the banks have 
allowed their reserves to fall below the 25 per cent. limit, and this led to their tem- 
porary withdrawal from the loan market. There seems to be no immediate pros- 
pect of a stringent money market, however. The rates for money in this city on 
or about the ist of the month for the past six months are shown as follows: 


Money Rates 1x New York Criry. 
June1.| Julyi1. | Aug. 1. | Sept. 1. | Oct.1. | Now. 1. 


: ; . jad one ** cont. — tre sh cent. pir ** aw Se 
Call loans, bankers’ balances — — — — 
Call loans, banks and trust compa- 1 1 . 2 1% 


nies. 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 30 to 60 

days. 2 1K%—2 2—-2% 12 —%& 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 90 days 








to 4 months 2 26 8 —3k | %&-—3 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to 7 
CI nck 234—3 344-4 3184 

pe endorsed bills 
le, 60 to 90 days. Bi4— 394 | 414-494 | 4% 

ial paper prime single 
es, 4 to 6 months 4 —45 

Commercial paper. 

names, 4 to 6 months 4—\/4 —K 5-6 |5%-7 |6 -—7 
































FOREIGN ExcHANGE.—The sterling market has fluctuated considerably during 
the month, being more or less affected by the movement of cotton bills which at 
times were in full supply and at other times scarce. Prices tended lower early in 
the month but later advanced leaving the quotations generally a fraction higher at 
the close than they were a month ago. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 
RATES FOR STERLING AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 








BANKERS’ STERLING. Prime 
Cable commercial. 
60 days. . transfers. Long. 


4.96% @ 4.87 | 4. 488 @4.88l4 | 4.964 @ 4, 

496% @487 | 4874 @4. 4.88 1 
rete, ry 4.88 ry ies ‘ : ry 
B14 488 | 4 : teed | Ler 


. 4.89 | 4.89 4 4.87% 























; New York Crry Banxs.—More than $19,000,000 of deposits were withdrawn 

from the local banks during the past month making nearly $45,000,000 withdrawn 
since September ist. There was a reduction in loans of $10,000,000 while the sur- 
plus reserve suffered a decrease of $4,700.000. Except during a short time last 
spring the reserve is now less than at any previous time since October, 1898, The 
following comparative statements show the changes in the condition of the New 
York Clearing-House banks at various dates: 


New York City BANKS. 
CONDITION AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 


— Reserve. 
$90,558,500 
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DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH, 


















































1895, 
MONTH. * 
Deposits. Reserve. | Deposits. | Reserve. | Deposits. Reserve. 
January ...... ,400 550 437,800 $15,150 | $549,201,400 $35,268,850 
Bbraary..| “aaron | Teac | “samt | “soto 
ori. .2222'| foe aaoieo |  1wteenoTe | Battaa'a00 |  68°600'150 388 — 
er. sean — —558 oer ED tee ane reer ian 27,288,575 
vai -| Rede | eum) Gees] Genes ieee 
September 874,010,100 | *1,567,525 | 585,978,900 | 65,820,825 89,149,925 
Corter:-| taranes | amas 
December 487,345,200 | 76,096,900 | 579,885,600 | 52,220,800 | 
* Deficit. ; 
Pg ys — * — ceo — vag $595,104,900 on N — 8, 1894, and the surplus re- 
GOLD AND SILVER IN THE EUROPEAN Banks. 
January 4, 189k. January 3, 1896. November 1, 1896. 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silwer. Gold. Silwer. 
En sis dae sdecs cnt SET , ——— 
gent SAR iain | ROME 7— 
a * — TY Pty 558 ae 538 
— 00—— 6,987,000 | 8,004,000 11,020,000} 8,004,000 
etherlands........ 3, 7,029,000 4,089,000 4,270,000 
at. Belgium....... 2,970,000 | 1,485,000; 8,458,888) — 1,726,687} 2,856,687 
Totals. ...<scscce £147,526,089 | £92,040,500 | £184,601,163 | £05,720,058 | £190,518,449 
































SrLvER.—There was a sharp advance in the price of silver in London early in 
the month and by the 12th it touched 313gd. per ounce, the highest point reached 
since January, 1894. Speculation was at the bottom of the rise and was based on the 
The market declined later in the month 
and at the close the price stood at 31d., a net advance for the month of 7-16d. The 
following table shows the range in the London market during the past three years: 


MontTuiy Rance oF SrvER In LONDON—1898, 1894, 1895. 


probability of Japan being a large buyer. 



































1893. 189k. 1895. | 1893. 189k. 1896. 
MONTH. || MonTH. 

High) Low.| High| Low.| High| Low. ' High| Low.| High| Low.| High| Low. 
January.. 31 27 27 July...... 3054 
peers |b |B | | ea | | || |B 
Aprile: et a3 54 October. a es th 

0 wees ovem 

Suns. eevee — ore ae one b’r 31 2 fe 


























Corn AND BULLION QuoTaTrons.—Following are the ruling quotations in New 
York for foreign and domestic coin and bullion: 


FOREIGN AND DomeEsTic CorIn AND BULLION—QUOTATIONS IN NEW YORK. 
ya 











Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
GORD 8 —— Mmarks......cccsccccsees + hes 
—— —** USI ES ENE ri: $ — Span — PRE ARS ANE ‘ = ne 
eruvian so ilian .. 44% 150% | Spanish 2% pesos................ 
eliver........00. — . 485 4.88 "| Mexican doubloons............ 15.55 15.75 
Victoria sovereigns.......... -- 4.86 4.90 exican 20 pesos............... 19.50 19.60 
ve Oct dhvns shits cobeekia 91 96 Tem guilders. ..........ceceseces 8.95 
Twenty francs..............000% 8.92 3.95 
Fine gold bars on the first of this month were at par to 4 per cent. premium on the Mint 
value. silver in London, 31d per ounce. New York market for large commercial silver 


bars, 6734 





@ 683¢c. Fine silver (Government assay), 68% @ 60c. 
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GOVERNMENT REVENUES AND DISBURSEMENTS.—The daily statement issued 
from the United States Treasury shows that the receipts in October-were $27,901,748, 
which is about $850,000 larger than in September, although customs revenues fell 
off nearly $900,000. The expenditures were unusually large, aggregating $84,062, - 
$12, an increase as compared with the previous month of about $9,700,000. January 
and July were the only months this year in which the disbursements were equal to 
those of last month. Compared with September the —— increases were 
$5,000,000 in interest, $4,600,000 in civil and miscellaneous and $1,100,000 in pen- 
sions. There was a deficit in revenues for the month of $6,161,064, making a total 
of $16,045,722 for the four months ended October 31. 


UntTep StaTEs TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 





RECEIPTS. 
October. 


‘ Since 
Source. 1896. July 1, 1896. 
$13,778,055 054 
16,583 547,102 
ee TXT wre 








$27,901,748 $113,473,821 
$6,161,065 $16,045,723 











UNITED STATES TREASURY | CasH RESOURCES. 





July 31. 





Net gold $107 ,298,879 
, 452,202 
19,197,404 
us assets (less current liabilities).| 22,059,745 

Deposits in National banks 14,565,396 


Available cash balance 3 $193,578,626 | $184,849,870 | $185,089,218 


Net silver 
U.8. 




















UnITED StTaTEsS GOVERNMENT RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES AND NET GOLD IN 








Net Gold 
in 
Treasury. 


$44,705,967 

; 107 512,362 
—53 

‘911.974 

+00 010204 


























* This balance as reported in the Treasury sheet on the last day of the month. 


FOREIGN TRADE MOVEMENTS.—Our foreign trade has not yet got upon a satis- 
factory basis and unless there is a complete reversal of the conditions that have pre- 
vailed for some time there will be but little chance of this country importing much 

old for another twelve-month. Exports of merchandise in September were nearly 
,000,000 less than in August, and they were actually smalJer than in any corre- 
—— month of the previous five years. The imports, $65,000,000, exceeded 
e exports by nearly $7,000,000, while we exported net nearly $17,000,000 gold and 
more than $3,600,000 silver. For the nine months of the year there were net 
imports of merchandise to the amount of $48,000,000 and exports of gold and silver 
to the amount of $44,000,000 and $30,000,00 respectively, a total net export move- 








movements of merchandise 
September 80, for the past six years: 


MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF UNITED STATES. 





ment of $82;000,000 against $175,000,000 in 1894. The following table shows the 
, gold and silver for the month and nine months ended. 














MERCHANDISE. 

Gold Balance. | Silwer Balance. 

Exports, Imports, Balance, 
J — 698,187 | $75,989,742 | Imp., 605 | Imp., 1,144,005 ., $204,807 
Se sot0es | Or eue Tat | Exp. Seas | =” Ti0RIgs| =e” Soap ies 
62,908,483 | 67,466,062|Imp., 4,557,579| Exp., 2,924,127; ‘* 1,190,606 
ise Brea | States — 
———— ae —— 
J— 571 TBR 508 65,827 098 imp., 54.008. 55 Exp., 12.70 206 Exp., 4,748,379 
JJ 665,310,099 | 636,106,009 thal 29,204,000 — 10178. 447 
WS ccs, —— 576.61 508,500. », 73,028,284| “ 78,815,168) ‘ 27,980,672 
ccavaeas oom aie 00°08 122 Imp., ise 376 “* 44350.343| BO 082 108 

















GotD MovEMENTS.—The net ex 
past four years are shown in the following table : 


GoLp MovEMENT FOR Four YEARS. 


rts and imports of gold for each month in the- 





1892-1898, 








1898-189h. 189%-1895, | 1896-1896. 
isgwiestapieeateantdeane: Exp.,$10,240,198 | Imp., $5,776,401 | Exp.,$12,823,572| Exp., 067 
EE By eRe Ie * ———— ae 3 ——— —8 * 
Bane pp aaa “  9'304.197| “* 6.242.088 | Imp., 418,118} 16,674,609. 
Bc pou ccavatseséiush Imp., 2,634,080| “ 1072919; “ 519,851 
November. .......-..-.-+++ “" 1488,565| “ 4180,882| “ 1,507,888 
= MEADOR, ———— Exp., 11,839,189 | Exp., 1588 Exp., — 
TUREy | . “4:067;008 
h “  “1504.901| 920,241; ** " 4.120.290 
pS ae ana ainey sare rire “ 1S 700 st 2 on iss 
vinssaceccccccscscecces| “* *  19ER7HD 
ESS Ee RN Exp., 87,506,463 | Exp., $4.528.942 | Exp., $80,984,449] Exp., $35,108,851 














. ‘There was an increase in 
ted to secure circulation of $1,500,000, and a reduction in the deposit 
money to retire circulation of $500,000. 
has been an increase in amount of notes outstanding of $6, 
based upon bonds of $10,800,000. 


In the 


NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 


$00 


NaTIONAL Bank CIRcULATION.—There was $1,900;000 of new circulation issued 
last month, largely to banks increasing their circulation, and about $800,000 of notes. 
were surrendered and destroyed, making the net increase in bank note circulation 
for the month in excess of $1,000,000 the amount of 
t twelve months there: 
,000 and in circulation 








Dee. $1, 1894, | June 50, 1896.| Sept 80, 1895. Oct. 31, 1896, 
Total t outstanding............... $206,518, 653 600,698 762,237 798,228 
Circulation based on U.S bonds ........ i7e.ooT 466 | *ien;oasoe | “iseseeary | tines 
Circulation secured t by y lawful money.. 20,846,187 | 25,588,600 |  24,165,860| 28,617,267 
J 046 500 500 856,500 
. per cent.......... 12,977,000 — 338 — 5338 leone 

loan of ior a ~~ —_ —— pepe Pre os Br hye ‘ 
Five per cents, of a ——— 8,625,350 12908 850 | 18,811,850 | 14,016,850 
NE ic sci pekne ——— —— >| $196,707,700 | $207,680,800 | $210,196,5650 | $211,717,800 




















ts of 1 
lation of National 





; Pacifi 
, $11, 
g 


mr goad. 5 per conta, Of 
old banks, not included in t 


1894, —3 —* 


bo 


32 


ational banks have also on de t the following bonds to secure public : 
1896 “Peciio Maliroad ¢ per cant. F conte of 1801: 


a total of 
ve ——— 89,402. 
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UnttTep States Pusiic Dest.—The bonded debt remains practically unchanged 
and the same is to be said of the non-interest bearing debt. The cash balances 
have been reduced, however, nearly $5,500,000 and to that extent the net debt of 
the Government has been increased, making an increase since the beginning of the 
year of $85,500,000. A comparative statement of the debt on the several dates 


named is given in the following table: 


Unrrep States Pusric Dest. 





Jan, 1, 1894. | Jan. 1, 1896. 


B501610°700 
64,110 





Interest bearing debt : 
Funded loan of 1891, 2 per cent 
Refunding certificates, 4 per cent 
Loan of * per cent 





Total interest-bearing debt $585,039,310 
oe on which interest has ceased 1,918,530 


bt —— no interest: 
—* er and old demand notes.....| 346,736,663 
National bank note redemption acct.. 23,015,909 
Fractional currency , 6,900,505 


Total non-interest bearing debt $376,653,077 
Total interest and non-interest debt.| 963,605,917 

— and notes offset by cash in 
77,487,769 


Gold certificates. 
tif 39,085,000 
158,160,151 


$604,317,424 
1,567,928,341 


787,614,701 
647,239,146 


$90,375,555 
80,891,600 
91483'955 


B70 a2 


Monery SUPPLY AND CIRCULATION.—The total stock of money in the United 
States is $7,000,000 larger than it was a month ago, the gain wey for, $5, 0v0, - 
000, and in —— silver coin and National bank notes, $1,000, each. A 
loss of $6,000,000 in the Treasury holdings, with the increase of $7,000,000 in the 
total supply, accounts for the increase of $13,000,000 shown in circulation, of which 
$5,000,000 was in gold, $16,000,000 in silver coin, certificates and Treasury notes, a 
loss of more than $8,000,000 being reported in United States notes and certificates. 
The following tables show the amounts of money in the United States and in cir- 
culation on the dates mentioned : 











$153,337,580 
445 
sats 


910.908, 605 














Total 
Total debt, less cash in the Treasury. 








ToTaL SuPPLY OF MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 





July 1, 1895. 


Oct. 1, 1896, 


Nov. 1, 1896. 





8 bulli 
bsidiary sil 


Su ver 
United States notes. 
tional bank notes 


0 








124,479,849 


7 563 
548 0.016 





818 
** 
oe 
346,681,016 
212,851,984 





$564,132,920 
58 
124,721,501 
caus 
218,887,630 





$1,819, 082,671 


$1,797 208,120 


$1,804,381,068 





“= Certificates and Treasury notes represen 
not included in the above statement. 


ted by coin, bullion, or currency in Treasury are 








The following table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stocks 
at the New York Stock Exchange in the month of October, and the highest and lowest dur- 
ing the year 1895, by dates, and also, for comparison, the range of prices in 1894: 


ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND 


QUOTATIONS. 













YEAR 1804. 


HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1895. 


OcTOBER, 1895. 








Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 


Baltimore & Ohio............. 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts.... 





Delaware & Hud. Canal Co.... 
Dela Lack. & Western.. 
Denver & Rio Grande 

J preferred 


Edison Elec, Iilum. Co., N. Y. 
Evansville & Terre Haute.... 
Express Ada 


American 
* United States........ 





le ie — 

Long Island ‘traction. RATES: 

sville & Nashville........ 

uis., N. A. & Chic., Tr. ctfs.. 
. referred 








gure SReoNGRESE beeaese Bek 


High. Low. 
16 3 


it i 
a 2 


ht 


Page Se segughes REGESES 


ES 


gee 


























Highest. Lowest. 
— 20 an. 30 
3644—Sept. 3 31 
2 —May 13 44-Feb. 27 
6654—Sept. 9| 49 —Mar. 8 
24 —May 25) 19 —Apl. 18 

pt.30; 3% —Mar. 8 

— 20; 48 —an. 90 

11 . 4| 8144—Feb. 18 

21 t, 4 Feb. 6 

160 —July 9/147 —Jan. 9 

gl toed 29 - Mar. 4 

—May 8) 4734—Oct. 30 

106 —Sept. 5 —Jan. 31 

—Jan. 11 uly 16 

iept. 4 Mar. 9 

130 —Sept. 5 | 114954—Mar. 20 

107%—Oct. 16 —Mar. 4 

— 3 —— 4 
ug. an, 

46 —Aug. 29 ohh Mar. 8 

12844—Oct. 22| 104 —Mar. 30 

97 —Aug. 28 —Mar. 21 

114%—June 21; 4 —Mar. 8 

41 lept. 9 Mar. 18 

june 25 an. 230 

Apr. 1| 16 —Jan. 2 

Mar. 27| 55 —Jan. 9 

134%—Sept. 4/123 —Mar. 9 

Ihe Sopt: 10 an. 20 

—{ p e 9 —J ° 29 

10244—June 18| 94 —Mar. 18 

ae 28 —Oct. 21 

lig May 22|109 —¥eb. 1 
ay — le 

50 —Sept. 5| 36 — 6 

134 —June 20; 100 —Jan. 2 

106 —Sept. 4) 814%—Jan. 4 

114%4—June 13 - Jan, 28 

38 —Sept. 3| 19 —Jan. 31 

12 26 

23 ll 

26 28 

22 2 

5 19 

4 25 

4 12 

24 6 

4 + 

7 2 

; 4 

23 

23 

23 

20 

30 

29 
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ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND QUOTATIONS.—Continued. 















YEAR 1804. 


HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1895. 











La 
-Y.& 
N. Y., 


Norfolk & 


















Southern 


Texas 


e 
New Haven & Hartf’d. 
N. Y., Ontario & W — 
N. ¥., Sus. cae evrenes 


c Mail 

Dec. & Evansville.. 
Phila. & Reading g vig. © ctfs.. 
Pitts., Cin. Chic. & 8 Louis... 


—— rrec! 
St. Paul E Duluth 


erred 
Paul, Minn. & Manitoba... 
—— — ick kckaéces 


prefect 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Co.. 
& Pacific 





Northern Pacific.............. 
referred 


Ohio & Mississippi.......... — 
Ohio NR niin tanecdceeses 
p 


St. Louis, Alton & T. H....... 
St. lous & Southwestern.. 


‘@e@eeeeeeeevee 


v,eeeeees 


Toledo, A., A. & N.M........ 
Union Pacific 


Union Pac., Denver & Gulf... 








High. 
** 


174 


Low. 


14 


152 


J 


geegegagere 
— 


art 4 
> 


es 


": 


“55 








Highest. 
pt. 9 
104 A - 2 
eee 3 
74 —Oct. 24 
— 
30 By os A 18 
218 —J * 18 
1944— 1l 
1444—Jan, 21 
-~Jan. 18 
644—May 13 
1 an. 18 
7 —May — 
27 —May il 
OO * *— fs 
—95 24 
8 — ll 
t. 18 
Bt. 7 
pt. 4 
—May 13 
pt. 23 
3444—Sept. 5 
178354—June 17 
19%—June 17 
dis4—May 18 
119}g . 
68 —June 6 
tie Bebt 3 
1 pt. 9 
95 May’ 1 
11634—May 15 
Aug. | 
1 May 10 
Faty 9 








, OCTOBER, 1895. 

' Lowest. High. Low. Closing, 
185—Mar. 11; 39 380% 31 
64 —Jan. 29 18 iw 19 
——— Bi ee is” ap 
65 —Apl. 23| 74 74 14 
2 —Feb. 21 30 2 30 
16 —Feb. 26 ths ths 
29 —Jan. 29 52 52 
176 —Sept. 23/| 1 18% 185 

—Jan. 8} 19 17 17 
June 7 ll 12 
21 —June 10 34 
2 —Mar. 5 
Mar. 4/ 1 
4—Jan. 30 
an. 28 
18 —Feb. 27| 19 1 1 
4 —June i * ‘ae ‘“ 
4% —Apr. 5| 3 & 2 
%4—Jan. 1 9 9 
20 —Jan. 2% 3014 
Mar. 5 oh we 5 
Ke | io i iy 
—" an. 
—Jan. 30 
* end 17| 80° 30 630 
154 —Jan. 2/176 120% 170% 
15 —Apr. 16| 1 1 1 
Seni ae of 
1123%4—May 4/ 119% 117% 119 
Bt Ge 
ee an. 
Jan. 29| 1 14 
18 —Feb. 5 174 28 30 
88 —Oct. 18) 9 88 90 
104 —Mar. 8|115 115 115 
16%4,—Apr. 17| 4% 2B 
Jan. 29| | uy ũ 
. 
29 
Mee |S Bee 14% 14 
. 14) 6% 11 11 
Se re * * 
26 
*1 154 1 
25 43 
TS 556 
23% 21 21 
74 6044 
11154 101 1 
101s 8894 
1088 106 106 
a as 
81 
81 
ue 
‘4.3 
9 736 
oy ik 1 
Pe 
42 
95 98 















































RAILWAY, INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BONDS. 





Last SALE, Price AND DaTE AND HiGHEst AND LOWEST PRICES AND TOTAL 
SaLes FOR THE MONTH. 





NoTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. ee ie 








Ala. Midland ist gold 6s.......... 1928 
Ato.. T. & 8. Fe g. g. 4’s........... 1989 
” eeeeeeceeeeeeee eee 
* eng. Trust Co. certfs...... 
” — 
» 2d g. 84 class A...... 
* eng Tr Co. ctfs Ist ins. J 
» Mg class B......1989 
* eng Tr Co, ctfs Ist ins. pd. 
4 " eeeerveeeeeeeeeeae 
ee, 1989 
‘ uip. tr. ser. A. * Sel02 
Chicago & St. Seats ist 6’ . 1915 
Colorado Mi nang ong lst g. 6's wae 
Co, certfs of de 
” cons, ons, g. 4's 4's ee 
; " of dep. 





Atlan. av. of Brook’n imp. g. 5’s, 1934 
lan. & ist g.4’ 


At 2 g.4 yee 
” ° . £.8.1.0'8... 
> “ly. — 
a div . small. eeenseseeeee eeee 
J Central div.inc....... 1922 


Mono 








Balti. Belt, 1st 
Ww.V * pers 
+B&O. —— st g. 


eereeeeeeee 


eeeeeeeeeeeeseeeee 


5’s int. 


., 1990 
ts. Ist g. 5's... ”,1990 
4346's, 1990 


Ist c. g. 
“ Ist inc. g. wi “A” ...2 2048 
a Sa 2043 
B. & O.8iv. Term Co. gtd g 5’s. ..1942 
River ist g. 81919 


Cen. Ohio. Reorg. 1st c. g. 444’s, 1980 
Ak, & Chic. June. ist g. 8. g. 5's. .1980 


ist con. g. 5’s, 1948 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee 


Buffalo, Roch. & Pitts. g. g. 5’s.. .1987 
Rochester 6s. .1921 


& Pittsbu 
ns. ist 6’s, * 


eeeeeaeeeeee 


1922 
— 5’s. ...1048 
ee 1913 


— & 
Burlington, Ced 


{ ” Som. lak 


feet 


9 








5s, 


ar R. & N. ist 5's, 1906 
& col. tat 5’s.. .1984 


stered 
tL. Louis 1st 7’s, g, 1927 








n Ist 7’s. 
Ia. Falls & Nor. 1st6'8, 1920 
. 1921 








taj hy ey POP 
e Pere wee 
"ee OUbPeES © Soomue 


Se * * * 


— tyes 
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RR—— — Pp App 
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auZaucautS Ames 
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SE 2285 


Cy Sy pe St > Oy 
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COmboovooudtra 
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4 
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———— 
KEKKES 
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fe 
NESE 
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ge 


PSRESBS Spe 
KKRERRR SSS 


iis 
ce 
Be 
see 





Last SALE. OCTOBER SALEs. 
90 Feb, 18,°% poh obey A areves 5 
sal ia ———— 
Oct. 22,°95 5, foe | f 
Same iG, | ...2 cece | ccccecss 
80 Oct. 31,° | 345g 291¢ | 2,880,000 
WO Sa, GO ce 
‘244 Tune 5,95 | |): —— 
JJ———— 
‘Tg July 29, J— jute. 
Oot, 20°06 | Taig ivlbbb 
Sept.28,°05 
28 Oct. 20,°9 | 29% 42,000 
85 
4B 
4 


. 
eeeeeeen 


eereeeeee 


eeeoetevee 


100 909 25,000 


95/106 105 8,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.--Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


Nors.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 












































Naum. Principat! mount, |Etist || — 
Paid. Price. Date.|High. Low.| Total. 
Canada Southern ist int. gtd 5’s, 1908 13,920,000 | J & 3 10884 Oct. 31,°95 joa 110% 78,000 
* I J +++ -1918 + M&S Oct. 3f,°95 1 107 44,000 
— i =~ e@eeseeeeeaeeeneneeee 5,100,000 {mas 105 July 2,°95 eseee eeee eeeeeee 
Col. & Cin. Midla’d, ist. Ext. 44¢’s, 1939 2,000,000 | & 3) O84 Aug.31,92) 2... coe | cece eee 
Cent. R. & Bkg. Co. of Ga. c. g. 5's, 1987 4,880,000 |\mMa& ni 9 Junel2,9| .... 2... / ......., 
Chat. Rom. & Colu’sgtg. £.5's, 1987 2,090,000 |ma& s| 70 July 25, * — 
Sav’h & West'n Ist con. g. g.5's, 1920 2,012,000 |m& 8s} 56 Jume27,"05) 2... —— 
do eng. Trust Co. certfs......... 8,688,000 |...... 646 Oct. 31,°% | 6746 63 747,000 
ntral Ratiroad of New Jersey, 
f . «© 1st consolidated 7’s. ..1899 Qa | 111% Oct. 22,°95 | 11144 111% 18,000 
* ‘eonvertible 7’*........ 1902 1,167,000 | m & NW) 120 June 7,°05| 2... 60. | cceweeee 
” deb. 6’s. eeeeeseeee eeeete 466,000 M&N 114 Apr. 2,°95 eee eeee | #0888888 
* gen. mtg. 5’s....... 1987 41,604,000 | 3& 3/120) Oct.31,°95)120 il 180,000 
- ’ —— — —— Qs |118 Oct. 18,°95 | 118% 11 18,000 
Lehigh & W.-B. con. assd. 7’s...1900 me QM . ben 3005 108 - 1 30,000 
— mo yi eeeeseeeaeaee “ M N . eeee eee | @#@80060866 
Am. Dock & lmprovm’t Co. 5’s, 1921 987,000 | 3 & x) 116 Oct. 30,°95/116 116% 000 
NX. J. Southern int. gtd 6’s...... 1899 TL 000 3&@3)/106 Apr. 30,9) .... .... — 
Central Pacific g’d bonds, 6’s.....1895 J&3| 1084 Se J 
J — — soit — 1896 } 33 106 ——— 106 1606 2,000 
Po a tes eeeueees al 25,883,000 | {3&3/106 Oct. 31,°95/106 1 5,000 
; igus |” gomamo [2 £3 hg — 
* u e "8S... 9 Oo ° . 
4 — ae oS 5's... 1989 ,000 A&O Oct. 5°92 eeee eeee eeeeeenane 
Central fic t 5’s. .1900 2,640,000 |A & O rive § DOT sie chee 4 watidcke 
» Cal. & O. div. ex. g.7’s, 191 4,358,000 |3 & 3/1 Oct. 21,°95 | 10644 10614 1,000 
Western Pacific bonds 6’s...... I 2,624,000 |3 & 3) 107 Oct. 31,°95/107 107 7,000 
North. Ry, Ct) eS Se 8,964,000 | 5 & g/ 101 aug. 2 err eer 
L A year m. gg. 5’s......1988 4,800,000 | A & 0} 9844 Oct. 30,°95| 9816 98 182,000 
| Charleston & Sav. ist g. 7’s....... 1986 1,500,000 | 5 & 3| 10834 Dec. 18,°03 |} 2... ccc | cenenees 
g Ches. & Ohio pur. money fd......1898| 2,287,000 |a & 3| 10714 Oct. 18,°95| 107% 1 000 
. » 6s, 42 Seri if — a 2,000,000 |A & O ithe Oct, 19,°95/)118 ll 18000 
" —  ¢ , Baas 1911 2,000, A . O He * —* 3 4268 
CON, ©. ............ M&N : 
+ 16 red — — {+ 28,452,000 | I 108 Oct. 16,95 108°” 108 aioe 
— n. Mm . 8.. eeeccee 1902 M & s ° 7914 
a registered Ist eeeee #8. 1980 —*2* pe S ot: ane eeee eees " 122,000 
s ° Cc. g. 5 6,000, J J e 9754 9434 
° fm ae 1,000,000 J &dJ 89 Sept. 27,°95 eeee *®eee | @e0@e8e8e688086 
* ee Sd gS ey th eoeeee 1940 650,000 J & J 95 Sept. 18,°95 eee eee * eee 
« Warm S. Val. ist g.5’s, 1941 400.000 im & 8} 98 Dec. 21°98) .... 2... | cccecese 
* Elz. Lex. &B.8. g. g. 5's, 1902 8,007,000 | m & S 10234 Oct. 30,°95| 108 10156 20,000 
Ches. Ohio & S’thwestern m. 6’s.1911 6,176,600 | F & Aj 1 Feb. 15,°95 Pe ry tee Dey an ne 
J mtge. G's............ 2,805,000 |F & A OU EC EP! 
Ohio Val. g. con, Ist gtd. g. 5’s...1988 1,984,000 | 3 & 3/ 11044 Aug. 22,°98 ‘ nite: TERS OR Ras 
Chi & Alton s’king fund 6’s.1908 1,858,000 | 3 & 3) 11734 Oct. 21,°95 | 11744 11714. 000 
; Louisiana & Mo. Riv. ist 7's, ...1900 1,785,000 | F & A| 11334 May 22,°95 * ine ene 
“er Ore ree 1900 300,000 | Mm & Nj 1 OE | ere Ce 
St. Louis, J. & C. 2d gtd 7’s.....1898 188,000 |s & 3/1 Dec. 7,°92 eae Pt | TE MSR 
Miss. Riv. Bdge ists. f’d g. 6’s. .1912 555, A& oO} l Oct. 30,°95 | 10544 106% 8,000 
Chicago, Burl. & North. ist 5’s. ..1926 8241.000 & 0/105 Oct.17,°95'106 1065 000 
es deb. 6’s.. oeeeesereseeesere 1806 935,000 Jd & D 108 Apl. 18,°94 eeee eee — 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy çon. Vs. .8 26,677,000\3 & J Oct. 30,°95 | 121 000 
> &§ RAS 1901 2,815,000 | A & O 1048 Oct. 14,°95 | 10434 100 e000 
» 6's, debentures.......... 1913 9,000,000 | Mm & Ni 1 Oct, 30,°05|105 1 47,000 
» convertible 5’s.......... 1 15,268,900 x & 8/104 Oct. 31,°05 | 10446 104 26,000 
— owa div.) sink. f’d 5's, 1919 2,860,000 A&O 10734 June 10,°95 eeee eeee | e08808868 
. Mn. sana a oacea ws onic baba 7,758,000 |A & 01100 Oct. 31,°95 | 100 ote 17,000 
« Denver diy. 4’s.......... 1922 6,200,000 |F & A Oct. 17,°95 | 95% 6,000 
fe 4’s. eeeeeeeee S88 eee eee ES —1 3,400,000 M&S 86 Dec. 28,°93 eves eeee eeeeeene 
« Chic. & lowa div. 5’s....1905 2,820,000 | F & A| 10744 Junel5,95 | 6... cece | caeeeeee . 
* Nebraska extensi’n 4’s, 1927 27,051,000 | M@ & 8 9134 Oct. 31,95; 9 @ 89,000 
er M&WN GMS DOO 
»* Han. & 8t. Jos. con. 6’s, 1911 8,000,000 |m & 8/121 Oct. 30,°96/121 120% 58,000 
Chicago & E. Ill. ist s. f’d c’y. 6’s.1907 2,980,000 | 3 & D 1154 Aug.19,°05 |) 2... cece | cccees ; 
9. “em i ci ncictechsccaae 3 & D 115 Oct 13°98 pyre eee —— 
« Ist con. 6's, gold........ 1984 2,658,000 | 4 & O Oct. 28,°95 | 12644 126 2,000 
* gen. con. ist 5’s......... 1987 t 7,808,000 } M& Nil Oct. 25,°95 | 104 1 62,000 
6 BAG on ss dcdeescicnss M&anii10es Oct. 89110 106 8,000 

















BOND SALES, 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 













































NAME. Principal) amount, | nt’ Laer Gave. | Ocromme Satme. 
paid. Price. Date.| High. Low.| Total. 
Chicago & Indiana Coal ist 5’s. . .1986 4,587,000'3 & 3/108 Oct. 18,°96)108 108 15,000 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
Mil. & St. Paul ist m. 8’s P. D....1898 3,674,000 |F & A(110 Oct. 29,°96 | 110 
4 * a hay Pr. nit’ aix ae ; 1,149,000 "S Se 128 Oct. 38 128 iss 18 
Lt s Voce 125% Oct. | 125% 12544 
. it ne oo SEATS — 8,800,500 (3&@3'120 Feb. 8,04) 2... coos | cecccee: 
* Ist m. Iowa & M.7’s..1807|  2,862,000\3 & 3/126 Oct. 15,°04/126 123% 2,000 
* Ist m. Iova & D.7’s. 495,G00 Jad Sept. 30,°95 eeee seee eeeeeee * 
Chicago Mil PEt, Pani see | 180° a” | "Cbd 
con. 
* Ist 7s, Iowa & D, ex, 8,505,000 | J & 3/182 Oct. 10,°05/182 132 5,000 
. 1st 6’s, Southw’n div., 1909 4,000,000 |3 & 4/| 11744 Oct. 28,95 | 11 117 6,000 
, e Ist 8's, La.C. & Dav...191 J & 3/1 Oct. 18,°95 | 1 1 7,000. ° 
” ist So. Min. div. 6’s....1910 7,432,000 '3 & 3/118 Oct, 189/118 li 20,000 
* ist H’st & Dk. div. 7’s, 1910 5,680,000 |\3 & 3/128 Oct. 25,°95\128 128 8,000 
4 ee — — & 3/108 Oct. 17,°95|108 107% 2,000 
a Chic. & Pac. div. 6’s, 1910 8,000,000 2 & J Oct. 25,°95 | I 118 10,000 
» 1st Chic. & P. W. 5’s, 1921 000/53 & J Oct. 30,°95 | 11534 115 16,000 
" Chic. & M. BR. div. 5’s, 1926 3 &3/|1089 Oct. 20,°95) 100 a 55,000 
. Mineral Point div. 5’s, 1910 2,840,000 |3 & 3/1074 Oct. 18,°95 | 10746 1 6,000 
* Chic. & Lake Sup. 5's, UOO|S & 3)}108 July 25,°05 | 2... 2.00 | cccccees 
* & Min. div. 5’s...1921 4,755,000 |3 & 3/118 Oct. 18,95| 118 112% 20,000 
* 6's, eeeeeeaeeer 4,748,000 J & J 11134 Sept. 16,°95 eoee eevee eeeeeeee 
» Far. & So. 6's assu..... 1,260,000 | & 3/118 —* ES. kd. eat ecvedece 
. mtg. con. si’k. f’d 5’s, 1916 1,680,000 |\3 & 31'105 O $,°95|105 106 2,000 
” ota & Gt. 8. 5’s...1916 000\s & 3/108 Sept. UW | nn. cece | scccese 
* g.m.g.4’s, series A... 19,010,000 |3 & 3| 9536Oct. 31,96; 96 95 141,000 
& IN, ist ML. 6's, i010 | *"2i88/600 |3% 3| ris1q Oot; 6 
fn . e '? 
E e Ist convt. 6’s.......... 1913 5,092,000 |J & D Hiss Sent. 12°96 — — 
Chic. & Northwestern cons. 7’s..1915| 12,771 F | 141% Oct. 31,°95 | 141% 1 14,000 
: * coupon gold 7’s........1902 ——— 26D 123” Oot. 32°95 138 in” y 
* registered d, 1d 7’s .1902 T&D 1B Oct. 2, 122 4,000 = 
* sinking fund 6’s..1879-1929 || ¢ 911 999 | 4 #0} 116 Oct. 30,°95 | 116 11 2,000 
a registered. eeeeereeee 222222 A&O 116% Sept. 10,°95 “a ‘ eeee ee 
” | 5. a eeeeeeeeeee 1879-1929 . 7,301,000 A&O 112 it. 20,°95 ⸗ —⸗22222 
registered.......... A &0O' 108 . 20,°95'108 108 1,000 
* de nture 5’s...... . 1988 J 9,800,000 ME&N Late Oot 14,°95 112 6,000 
« wpegistered...........c.-6.- ⸗ M&N Oct. 3,°95 | 112 2,000 
. 2 year deben. 5’s.....1908 + 6,000,000 M&N/108 Oct. 9,°9 | 1 | 20,000 
e vegistered............0.6. ’ M & N/| 10534 Oct. 31,°04 | 10544 105% 1,000 
« 980 year deben. 5’s.....1921 9,819,000 | 4 #0 110 ~Oct. 18,0) 112 110 13,000 
«  Yrepistered................- A&o/jlll July 30,°9 —— 
— eeeereeeeeeeeaee FA15 Mar. 13,’94 + eee | s@eeeeeee 
+ Escanaba & L. Superior Ist 6’s. .1901 720,000 | 3 & 3 May 1,°95| . bdeat evcguuhs 
Des Moines & Minn. ist 7’s. ....1907 600,000 | F & A| 127 Apr. 8,84 atuig Babar ain 
Iowa Midland Ist mortg. 8's... .1900 1,850,000 |a & 0) 120 Apr.11,’9 EEE PTA 
ninsula Ist convt. 7’s........ 1898 117,000 | m & s| 181% May 24, 92 hr Sash Sak weeeec 
ist mtg. 7’s..1898 1,700,000 |y & 3/109 Sept. 26,95 pbs t wamees ve 
Winona & St. Peters 2d 1907 1,502,000 |M&N AUS: 8,°95 Cadac: Weadbwes 
waukee in Ist 6's. ..1905 1,600,000 |w & S| 1144¢ Apl. 23, 95 ———— 
Ottumwa C. F. & St. P. ist 5’s. .1909 1,600,000 |m & 8} 1 WO OE! ccd: veea'h checeens 
Northern Dllinois Ist 5’s........ 1910 1,500,000 |m&@s/lll Oct. 30,°95/111 Ill 10,000 
Mil., Lake Shore & We’n Ist 6’s, 1921 5,000,000 |m aw) 18 Oct. 25,°95/132 132 2,000 
; Setbimpt |“ iwdao 
° ext. 8. .» FaA 
. Michigan div. Ist 6's. 1924 1,281,000 |3 & 3|126 Sept.30,05) .... .... — 
Ashiand div. 1st Gs... 1,000,000 | mz & 8| 125% Apr. 11,°9 she 
{ + imCOME. ..........- pbesndes 500,000 |mM&N/110 Oct. 16,°94/110 110 8,000 
Chic., Rock Is. & Pac. 6’s coup.. .1917 3 & J| 13144 Oct. 31,°% | 18144 130 000 
. 6s red..........1917 { 12,100,000 Jas 1B Bent. ak es * a Seine 
+ debentured’s..........1981 | 4,800,000 | & 8} 98 Oct. 81,°95| 98° 96i4 67,000 
& eerreseeeeeeeeeee ⸗——⸗⸗⸗2222 M eereen eeeeeeeseve . eeee eeeeeese 
+ Des Moines & Ft. Dodge ist 4’s. 1,200,000 |3 & 6 Sept. 19,'95 i. Seek 
ee. 1,200,000 | & 3) 66 Sept. 5°05) 2... 0 6...) cc ccecee 
K suk & Dos Mist moe. bis.i0eh 2 T0000 rey 104 Oct. 38 106 ins Hoes 
eo — mor. 5’s.. * oO a 
{ « ‘small bond....... cece LOEB] cc ccsereee |A HO Mar. 4, °92| ....  .... — 
Ohio. St.P. Minn.& Oma.con.6’s.1990 | 13,418,000 ' 3 a p) 12844 Oct. 29,°05|129 128141 20,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Norr.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 








































































Name. Principal) amount, |int’st sumaliocmmt Pacekscamastber asa 

Paid! Price. Date. |High. Low.| Total. 

Chic., St. Paul & Minn. Ist 6’s..1918 | 3,000,000 1m & N| 18294 Oct. 30,°95 | 132% 132 80,000 

No Wisconsin ist mort. 6’s..1930 3 & 318 4, °88 sma T wee ce ce 

St. Paul & Sioux City 1st6’s....1919 | 6,070,000 |A & o Dey at 05 120% 12854| 10,000 

. & Wo. Ind. isto fd g. 68.1919 —S —A Ba hs 

Oo g. O's..... ¥ Sept. — 

Chic, & West Mi R’y 5's...1921 , 5,758,000 |3 & D| 984% Mar.13,,93| ....  ..../ ....... : 

” fame har eeccccccccccvcssos |) seces pocce locccce| socccsccosecccces | sess 0000 | seovves ‘ 
Cin.. Ham. & Day. gon. s’k. fd 7"s.1905 996,000 |a& 0/118 July3 05) .... 0.2] cececeee 

| 2,000,000 |g & 3/105 Oct. 28,°95 | 10514 105 26.000 

rn ist — 8,500,000 [Im & Ni 110 Oct. 110 2°000 

et ry, bal ist gO, * 2,430,000 =e 10556 Apr. 17,°05 soso | Sevkeses 

*n * 730,000 eeeveseeseseseees e220 | sesesee . 

Fy Sei dag oy | 3 2,000,000 |g & 3} 90 Oct. 31,°95| 9044 90 4,000 

Se ee ee eae 

st. Louis div. Ist col. trust g.4'6.1900 |} 9759.00 | a x| % Oot. 81°95 | 954 95 | 48,000 

pica ear ee | eam bees Ba | | 

div. 1 A J J . * Sabet 666 

Cin., Wab. & Mich. div. ist g.4’s.1991 | 4,000,000 |y & 3| 95% Oct. 18,°95| 9514 95 5,000 

} Gin“Ind., St. L. & Chic. Ist g.4’s. 8.1986 7,790,000 | q F - Got. oe 101 101 48,000 

owe sandéacene — — V. 

Cin. Srausky Cie. con.ist = 51008 2.571000 | & 5 110% Oct: 16-08 11044 110% | “** 5,000 

Peoria & Eastern Ist con. 4's...1940 | 8,108,000 |a&o| $1 Oct. 31,°95| 8 81 77,000 

° goo 4’s. eeeeeeeecece 1990 —fWo A 26 Sept. — ⸗——⸗—ö— 

Clev., ©., C. & Ind. ist 7’s s’k. £°4.1809 | 3,000,000 x & Nj 11244 Oct. 26,°95 | 112% 112% 2,000 

* consol m —B 1014 J & D IB 

——— — { 8,001,000 } J&D 119% Now. mae ee 

. gen. consol 6’s........ 1984 t 8,205,000 } J & 3 1% Sept. 17,°95 — — 

regis ——— ceteiee B'S koa vers Seve | eebabdea 

—— C.&Ind. 7’s.1901 1,000,000. |a & 0/112 Dec. 20,°95| .... ....|....... — 

—* agg oh & Wheel’g con.1st 5’s1983 | 4,300,000 |a & o| 10834 Oct. 31,°95 | 10014 10734| 179,000 

Clev., & Mahoning Val. gold 5’s. .1988 t 1,500,000 $ J & J| 11056 Aug.16,94 — 

— nieces J iets een. ¥ <i caens 

Col’bus & th Av. Ist gtd g. 5’s.1998 t 3,000,000 { fires 114% Oct. 81,°96 | 114% 111 213,000 

cebimhed been babies BEG . aaeddcdd — cnte “hae ——4 

Col., , Hook, Val al. — con. g. 5’s.1981 Ey rer M * 8 = — = a = oe yd 

J D o W, 

Conn, Pennie iive iste. a ee 

ps orion, em #4 ha 7s... io —338 M&S = aun — 

racuse, Bing bles x A&O an. 4, gies béhh t cogawaus 

Morris & — ist m7’s........1914 8,900,000 M&N 147 Oct. 81,95 147 (144 34,000 

© SBI. 8 Oe J &dJ 9 cose e660: Seibasece 

~1901 | 4,991,000 |a & o| 117% Oat. 18,°95 | 11734 117 11,000 

; » Aste. gtd7s.. ........ 1915 J& D145 Oct. 283,9/145 14 4,000 

ae. 12,151,000 Jap 10% Jume 4°08; .... 

N. Y. Lack. 2 Sm Ist 6's... —3* 338 J . J J —— —33— 135% 182 24,000 

ES Pree ¥F A * — —— 

| Warren 24 7’s Se seca c anaes cer ecce 1900 "750,000 |A & O Mar. WOW ccd cna ee 

Delaware & Hudson Canal. 

f ’ ee Div. c. 7's... —J t 5,000,000: 22* {a0 "Sent. 105 ee —— 

— ny & Sag. iat oF. mate {+ 8,000,000 - one 138i Fok. 12" mee on ee 

ey ee eR See 1906 | | 7 a90,000 5 |4 # 0).118 Oct. 14.°95| 118117 12,000 

* erat og — —— Me OT” Mar 12°05 aoe wade euvabed 

Sara’ M an | eee Be OP | | oecneses 

2,000,000; & Ni 144 Feb. 20°94 CLR 

Cit Cable H Ast g. 6's. .1908 97,000 |J & J| 9746 Feb. 24,°93 et Rae 

x a C6. Ist g. 5's. 1983 38 A&O ue TON SE NAO above Sa Roh PER 

—— — Ley 1a OL kocuaccssuccunan ——— 

e fae 8° & & | Bayer errr rr rs heer wate 

Rio . lst oona ts. ae 28,400 100 es 91 Oct. 25,°95 90 202, 

gop an K . Repeats 6,382,500 [M & N| 11784 Oct. 24,°95 iste 11734; 16,000 

pers ae iia "1911 —8 — * Oot, 286 * * 9,000 

Detroit & 900,000 J & D| ......... — Ragin, aaa 

g. 4s SS te i et 1,250,000 |g & D| ..............-. tbh. ED 

Duluth & ron Range ist 5’s.. — t 5,%58,000 j aso io Oct. a 10844 10044 256,000 

Duluth, Wing & Sn ——— 500,000 15 & Fl cece ccc . J Fame as Lain ne 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Notsz.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
































NAME. — —— Amount. 
Duluth So. Shore & At. gold 5’s. . 1987 4,000,000 
Erie, Ist m OMe T Wiss cases 1897 2,482,000 
de Ri cain Ges 1919 2,149,000 
e 8d extended 44’s...... 1923- 4,618,000 
. 4th exten J— 1920 2,926,000 
e 6th extended 4’s....... 1928 709,500 
*  I1stcons gold 7’s.......1920| 16,890,000 
« Ist cons. fund c. 7’s. ...1920 3,705,977 
*  yreorgan. Ist lien 6’s...1908 2,500,000 
Long Dock consol. 6’s.......... 1958 7,500,000 
; Bu lo, N. Y. & Erie ist 7’s..... 1916 2,380,000 
N. Y., L. Erie & W. n. 2d cc. 6's. ..1969 8,094,400 
» J.P.M. &Co. (or D. M. 
” pA ya stam ctfs. 33,271,000 
4 « fund Coup 5’s.....1885-1969 75,006 
« J.P.M.&Co. (or D. M. 
” ge stamped) ctfs. 8,956,000 
” —— trust 6’s....1922 8,345,000 
Buffalo & Southwestern m 6’s..1908 t 1,500,000 
. — 
—— —— — 12;000,00 } 
ä 8. ee () 
ing. morte e102 |» 280 
” s* e * e * Cc e 
N.Y. L. E. & W. © RR. ° 1,100,000 
Rk Rew. Bock & Tip . 
. “4 e . m 
Bunn teen Ist 6's, g... “19 : oo 
re g. eevee 
vans, & Nerre Haute ist con. 6’s.1921 3,000,000 
« 1st General g@5’s......... 1942 2,096,000 
* Mount Vernon Ist 6's. ..1923 375,000 
«  §ul. Co. Bch. Ist g 5’s...1930 450, 
& Ind’p. Ist con. g g 6's. ...1926 1,501,000 
Flint & Pere uette m 6’s....1920 3,999,000 
J con. gold 5’s..........1989 2,100,C00 
* Port Huron d Ist g 5’s..1939 3,083,000 
Florida Cen. & Penins. ist g¢ 5’s. ..1918 8,000,000 
* Ist land grant ex. g 5’s..1930 423, 
e Igtcon. @5'S..........60- 1 4,370,000 
Ft. Smith U’n Dep. Co. Ist g 4546's. 1941 1,000,000 
Ft. Worth & Denver City Ist 4’s. .1921 8,647,000 
* eng. Trust Co. ctfs., oy beg 4,439,000 
Ft. Worth & Rio Grande Ist g 5’s. 1928 2,888,000 
Gal., Harrisbu & 8. A. 1st 6’s.1910 4,756,000 
« 2amo 5 Pe 1905 1,€00,000 
» Mex. & . div. lst 5’s, 19381 13,418,000 
ge —* 7 =, 1st gtd. . 5’s. Re ,000 
J | 29748,000 
Green Bay, Winona & St. Paul. ‘ 
ist cons. mortgage g. 5’s....1911 2,500,000 
» 2dincome 4’s............ 1906 3,781,000 
Housatonic R. con. m. g. 5’s..... 1987 2,838,000 
New Haven & Derby con. 5’s....1918 575,000 
Houston & Texas Central . 
Ist Wi & Ma TS. oc ckcc 1908 ye 
* Ist g. 5’s (int. gtd ods cosekeee - 7,383, 
* Con, g. 6's (int. )..- 1912 3,466,000 
» Gen. g. 4’s (int. gtd.) ...1921 4,298,000 
" eben. 6’s p. & int. gtd, 1897 705,000 
minds cones ten tel) nme 
nois Cen — 
" go by hi eeeeeeeeees 7 i i 1,500,000 
” —* 240,000 
O + kn vnpeoieek 1952 
» gold 4s regist’d......... 15,000,000 
7 gold J 1953 j 24,679. 000 
; Westin Lite lot g 4 ii || a 59 
| 2 Regia tae ists. 38611 5 soon 
g o ld ——— ——— f 8,000,000 
ringfie v. coupon 6’s.....1888 600,000 
ddle div, registered 5’s...... 1921 186 


























Int’ * Last SALE. | OCTOBER SALES. 
Paid. Price. Date. |High. Low.) Total. 
3&3 100 Oct. 26,9 / 101 99 
M&N 108% Oct. 38 108% 108 808 
M&s 116 Aug.14,'05 eoee eere | #@eeeeeee 
M&s 110% Aug.21,'% ae — 
4&0 116 Oct, 15,9116 116 2,000 
3 & D' 101% Aug.B0,05| ow. cine | ce ceeese 
M& 8148 Oct. 90,°95 | 143% 14144 69,000 
M&sil@ Oct. 17,94;12 14 18,008 
M & Ni 114% Oct. 31,95 | 114% 114% 37,000 
A&O 135 Sept. 30,°95 eens eens eenereeeee 
J&pD 188 Oct. 4°9/|1388 138 7,000 
J&D Oct. 24,°95| 81 7 130,000 
eS Oct. 14,°95 | % is 1,000 
— Oct. 12,°05;| 81 161,000 
Ja&Di 7 Sept.25| .... ....|........ 
eeeeee sO Se . 95 > eeebeeee 
— —A — 
M&N\ 100 Apr. 23,°05 —— 
— se eeeeeeeeeeeee ee eeee | eee8008 . 
J&I e@eeeeeoeoeaeaeeeeoeene eee eeee | opeeeeeee 
4A&0}105 Oct. 22,956/)105 105 1,000 
M&wN/j1l4 Oct. 31,°05/114 11144! 662,000 
OcT. | 3134 Sept.30,°05 | 2... 6... cece 
TSS 31 Oct. 4, 31 31 5,000 
{wan eeeeeee e@eseeeseeneen fF #0208080 #88088 || oe eeeeee 
} sas a SS 
F&A’ 9% Dec. 19,04; .... .... RRB e 
3&1 Oct. 25,°95 | 11194 10034 5,000 
A&O Se RL casa: 
A&oj}110 May 10,93 hbk thats. waeedans 
A&o} 9 Sep. 15,91 is Sint ab eee se male 
J & J 110 May 11,93 eeee eeee e@eeeeees 
A & Oj 11844Sept.25,°05 | .... 0.5 
S53] a Soe Bebe] Sig 8 | Heb 
A ‘ 
J . 3} 99 Mar. 2,°96 et Sebald Sksneiak 
Jd Jd e@eeeeeneaeeeeeeeee eeee e@eee | gpe0ee0e808 
vee 9546 July 28,05 | .... ese | cccccces 
J e@eeeeeoeeeeee eee eeee eeeen | e@peeneeeene 
J & Dd) 7156 Oct. 29,°95;| 73 69 
Ss 1 vt: 3* 723% 71 ree 
J -& 6... ccce | cccccccs 
— —* ee wie wazl Cae 
J & D 104% Oct. 
M&N| 94 Oct. 81,9 one aie 181,000 
SZ & 3} S26 Mar. 20°05) .... cc ce | cc ceeess 
—* 7% Jan. 27,°% ah c- uda + cdeceuee 
M&S eeeeeve @eeeeeeeeeaene >. e800 | @e0e8808008 
2* #6 Oot 2406 3* “1% — pen 
N Oct. 
M&N 124 Sept. 26,°95 eeee eevee — 
M & Ni 1154 Oct. 15,04) onc. cece | cece eee: 
3&3 12% Jume2W, we) .... cece | ccceee j 
Jad 11196 Oct. 28,°95 | 111% 11144| "24,000 
A&O BOM Be OL ckde ccve | ccccdses 
re 71 Ont, 24°05 70 8 
Aæo 8 Mar.20,°05; .... .... —_ 
on 118 Oct. 17,6118 112 8,000 
S3&3| 108 9 Nov. 26,°0B) .... cece | cccccces 
J&3| 104 Sept. 3005) .... 
4 Sas 98 Dec. 15,04) ...5 cece ——— 
A&O 109 t. 8,°05 eeee eeee ee eevee 
A&O 101 J 27,°95 eeee eeee | eoeeeeee 7 
een July #195 104 104 © 8,000 
res 108 Oct, 11,'95 10814 eeene *" 29,000 
Z & Di 10146Sept.10,06| 2... 2222) 
z a sii eeene Oct. 33.°94 10516 eeee +} @eee4eveee 
F & A! 116 Ag 16°96 Sbuk> “cede ¥ os * 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company’ first ‘named. 


N Int’ st Lasr SALE. | OCTOBER SALES. 
Due. " |Patd.| price. Date. High. Low. 


Chic., St. L. & N. O. T. lien 7’s. .1897 
ist consol. 7’ 1897 

















wi” ia 





| Cedar Falls & Minn. ist 7's 
Indiana, De’tur & Spring. ist 7’s.1906 


ot Dm p> Gt Cy Oy iy Oy te pw 


Pere e rl ae 
UCOOUNDURRAZ 


47 


Samaazwe:: 


— me & Nthwn ist 5’s 1938 
pong Co El. series A. Ist g. 5’s. .1925 
n El. ist m. g. 5’s se A..1929 


aah Sete S Wester 8: 5’s.. —J— 
mtge. g. s......... 


2—B Mol t 4 2 fee e 
Pe Seer Fee rae® 
ae mee O 


Lake Shore & Mich. outer. 
. Buffalo & Erie 


new b. 7’s. 1898 
pony ke Mon. & Toledo 1st 7’s. 1906 | - 
Lak division b. 7’s 1899 





Hf Sept.18,'95 
Oct. 28°95 


Lehigh Val. 
Lehigh V. 





113 Oct. 28,95 
10 Feb. 6,°94| _ ... 
108 July 27,05 | © 


— — 


— — 
e emp g 
Central Trus ist g. 56, 


eee —— a 
CORRE Re eee ee ers Ose & & 


Long Island R. ist mtg. — 
(Long Island ist cons. i... 


2 2 2 Phe Boe 4 
GP BP gp BP wD gp Ho Ho wD 
2noaw woevuat 2 


; 








6 » 
e we 
CG ty 

















aut 
& & & o & ee 
Sauaenod ow 


E., Hend. &N. Ist 6's. .1919 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nors.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 









































Name. —Principal| mount, | Int’st Lane Sate. | Coens Sores. 
J m 6’s.....1980 711,000 | 5 & D| 119% Oct. 25,95; 120 11944; 36,000 
“ div. 6’s.....1920 aay M&s high tere cabeck edge: Eiaseety es 
*  §8t. Louis div. Ist 6's. 8,500,000 |M & 8/1244 July 2,95 RA Tes . 
ds 1 8,000, M&s| @& aT SS hie’ olan 
« Nash, & Dec, Ist 7’s...1 1,900,000 |z & 3/115 21,°96; 115 114 20,000 
4 " N. Ala. si’g fd. 6s, 1910 1,942,000 |a& 0} 9446 Fume 28,92 | ones cows ....... i 
a 1 peg ae a 1 7eL 000 4 Lo) fan ‘tae 164g 103° ** 6.000 
J year g. ‘ * M&N ct. 
. Unified cond J—— 1940. J&JI| 83% Oct. 23,°9 8344 27,000 
8 PORBISVCTOU ....ce seve «1940 14,994,000 } J & Jd 83 Feb. 27,’93 eeee eee @eeeeese 
* Pen. & At. ist 6’s, g.g. 2,870,000 Fa&A 104 1t.27,°95 eeee @eee | eeeesees 
* collateral trust g. 5’s, 1981 5,120,000 |mani 106 J SD 
vod doa» mig * 4,000,000 | m & s 1071¢ Oct, 26,°95 | 10744 10656 28,000 
1 N. Flack . lst g. g.5’s, 1937 2,096,000 |r & A| 90 Sept. 5°95; .... 
South & N. Ala. con. . &. 5's, 1986 3,678,000 | F & A WL subs ct sbakeee — 
Kentucky Cent. g. 4’s........ 1987 6,742,000 |s & z| 90 26,°95 | 90 0 12,000 
Lo.& Jefferson Bdg.Co. 48,1945 000 uM & ~ eeceseceod eeeee eeeeeee 
Louisv’e, New Alb. & Cee fs 6’s,1910; - 838 Jaa Oct, 31,°95 | 11844 1,000 
© OM Bs bBs............. 1916 4,700,000 | A & 0} 1 Oct. 31,°95| 104 1 pays 
* gen. mtg. £. 5’s......... 1940 2,800,000 | M & N Oct. 25,°95 | 7944 4\ 126; 
Louisville Railw’y Co. ist c. g. 5’s, 1980) 4,600,000 | 3s & 3/1 rep 9,°92 P sesh 
Louisville, St. Louis & T. 1tf. 6’s, 1917 2,800,000 |r & A} 60 July 26,°95 enue: P Ketdkawes 
* Ast Con. Mtg. g. 5’s......1942 1,613,000 |m& s| 15 Mar.17,°04 ‘<S aohebwss 
Manhattan Rail Con. 4’s..... 1990; 14048,000;4& 0; 98 Oct. 26,°95 | 101 98 17,000 
« 48, nos. 14,166, to 23,090. DTM. 8696: c0ce.} ccecenss 
bd loniza’n g. 5’s, 1984 2,544,000 J &D eeeeeeceeeeseseeee eevee f #008888 . 
Market St. Cable way ist 6’s, 1913 Ne te Sei vinadcveceaecd: |v cece  &eeKsd ‘abeeeses 
Memphis & Charl Se 1,000,000 |J & J p MES, AS rns Breer ary 
* 1st Con. Tenn. lien, 7’s, 1915 1,400,000 |3 & J} 114 Jam, 30,95) 2... cee | ceeee 
Metropolitan Elevated ist 6’s....1908 | 10,818,000\7 @ J Oct, 30,°95 | 121 120% 
— — 1898 4,000,000 | mM & N | 10944 Oct. 30,°05 10054 109 
Mexican Central. 
- © COM, MEME. 4'B..ccccccees 1911 57,865,000 |3 & 3| 6744 Oct. 31,°95| 7036 67344| 397,000 
* Ist con. inc. 3’s.......... 1989 17,072,000|suLY| 2134 Oct. 31,°95| 2 21 476,000 
Oi. I Beis 19389 11,724,000 |suULY/ 104 Oct. 31,°95 | 1236 738 . 444,000 
Mexican International Ist g. 4’s, 1942! 14,000000imas)| 74 Oct. 31,°96| 74 151,000 
Mexican Nat. Ist gold 6’s........ 1927 11,582,000 |3 & D| 90 Mar. 6°05) .... cece | aceccees 
© FB BO OG A csccssctes 1917 | 12,2656,000\M&8| 3654 May 11,°05 |) 2... sees | -cceeees 
” u . stam e@eeeeeeveveeeoeee | Cee eeeeseee fF Ceeeee | C88 BBB e eeeene4 . - eese eeeeeee + 
7 inc. 6’s * B” eeeeeeeees 12,265,000 A 8 Sept.16,'05 . eeee | serene . 
Mexican Northern Ist g. 6’s..... 1910 desccves — 
” tered. eeeeeeeasteaee ee eevee 1,476,000 J &D e@eeneeeeeeee eeeee eeee fF, @e2e8e808086 . 
Mic n Cent. Ist con. 7’s....... 1902 000 |M&N/122 Oct. 30,°95 ih. 87,000 
* Ist Com. hs........... 1902 —388 MAaN I Oct. 17,°95 Tis 11,000 
* 6 @eeeeeeegcenseeeneeeeeaeeene 1909 1,500,000 M& of a tones eeene eeeeoe | #0888888 — 
0. GIO, ino badenskes 1931 8,576,000} M& 8/119 - 12,°95'119 119 3,000 
. Mink cke oud esesa ans 1981 Q mill8 Oct. 3,°9% 3,000 
” mort. 4’S.........+6¢ .- 1940 2,600,000 J&3\ 12 July 5,°95 eevecece 
* metge. 4's reg............-. SZ & Si. WH Fee. SO ccc céee Piacecsces 
Battle C. Sturgis Ist g. g. 6’s...1989 476, J&D @eeeeeeeeee eee eee 7 ” eeeeeenee 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Ist g. 7’s. 1927 JAD I Oct. 3,°9 1,000 
. t con. g. 5’s....... e+e 104 5,000,000 |m & N| 104 Oct. 30,°95 | 104% 108 400,000 
* IJTowa ext. Ist £. p WORE RE 1909 1,015,000 | J & D Oct. 10,°95 7,000 
»  fSouthw. ext. ist g.7’s...1910 | 036,000 | 5 & D/| 1274 Oct. 10,°95 25,000 
> c ext. Ist g. 6’s....1921 1,382,000 |3 & A| 117% Oct. 21,°95 | 11 11 1,000 
Minneapolis & Pacific Ist m 5’s 1936 3,208,000 3 & J 102 Mar, 26,’87 cece esee . sees 
* ped 4’s pay. of in . ot. eeeeeeeeeeee eeeve eeee eee eeeeeees 
Minn., 8 8 M. & Atlan. Ist g "8. 926 8,280,000 3 & a 94 Apl. 2, °96 sees eeee | screenees ⸗ 
” 8 2-6 Se eee a 8934 J 18,91 eeee eee | e888 een 
Minn., 8. P. & . 8. -, 18t c. g. 4’8. 1888 6,710,000 JI«& J ⸗———2— ⸗e——e——⸗ — eee eeee | eeeeeee . 
sd stam pay. of int. gtd. { e22⸗22222222222 eeee eeee | eeeeeeee 
Minn. St, R’y con. g. 5’s......1919 4,050,000 '\s3 & J| 98 Oct. 24°95 98 98 10,000 
Missouri, K. & T. ist m . 8.1990; 39,774,000\3 & D Oct, 31,°95 | 89 
» 2a mtge. ———— 338 FAA Oct ars 6734 re 731000 
* Istext gold 5’s........ 1944 330,000 |M & N Et iskc sn ce | cnccnnes 
» of Texas Ist gtd g. 5’s1942 2,685,000 |M & 8 Oct, 39, 85% 84 18,000 
» Kan. Cc. & P. g. 4’s.1990 2,500,000 |r & A| 76% Oct. 31, 77 7644 6,000 
) Dal. & Waco Ist g.g. 5’s1940 1,340,000 \m&wni 88 Oct. 20,°9 | 88 86 7,000 
Booneville Bdg. Co. gtd. B.+- 1906 599,000 M&N e@eeseeeeeae @eeeeeoeaer . se eeee ee. seene 
Mo. Kan. & East’n ist gtd. g.5’s.142'  4,000,000'4&0! 91 Oct. 81,°95! 96 901 301,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
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N.Y.,Ontario & W’n con. Ist g. 5’s1980 | 
































NAME. Principal | 4 mount. Int’st| Last SALE. OCTOBER SALES. 
esate "| Price. Date. |High. Low.) Total. 
— uri. 22 Es... —* eee nee Tigh ot = 8K 35,000 
’ J 
* —— yen .1917 14,376,000 be Oct. $1,°95 89 85 92,000 
; Estoollaceral goid is:i880 | 1,000,000] » & | “Fiid’ Get. 3°06) 4g. 46°" | “add 
Pacific R. sot Mo. ist m. ex. "#s.1988 | 7,000,000 M & 8 104% Oct. is ig ions Teo 
’ e .-- 1988 2,573, e 
: verte * 2 ee Tot B19 3 mae —— —— —— 
e 8. qvuey 1S SH Pl seseecesesegeeversee | S888 (S886 | 8888888 
St. L & I’rn. Mount. Ist ex. 5’s.1807 4,000,000 | F & A 101% Oct. 16,°9 10194 10194 2,000 
St. Louis F ianees Dinchist Peles | 2800000 [3 & | 106 Septioeas | .. * 
J 'n D ——— 
Carte, Ark. & 3. Sot eet 1,450,000 | J & D 10134 June19°95 | | che cased V4adeuae 
r g.con. R.R. & 1. gr. 5’sl 18,345,000; A& o 8 Oct. BD, i ii 149,000 
L * stamped gtd go 5’s..1981 6,945,000 |4 & o 8846 Oct. 23, 83 1,000 
Mobile & Birmingham Ist g. 5’s..1987 3,000,000'3 & J) 2 Jam. 11,°05 | .... cece | cocceess 
Mobile & * new mort, . 8s... — 28 — D = bine es 120 119% 4,000 
s en on 8. eeeeee J _ eeere eeee | #@@8080886808686 
* gen. mort 4’s..... 1988 9,489,500 |M & 8 8 Oct. 31,°95 | 67344 65 264,000 
St. Louis & Cairo g. 4's... —— 4,000,000 | 5 & J it .26, eke MANS coueee es 
Morgan's La. & Texas Ist g. 6's. 1,494,000 |5 & 3/118 July 17,°05 | 2.0. cece | cecceees 
WOE ss 6k pckacctiswencia iwi 5,000,000 | a & 0} 128 July ao: sebed 
Nashville, ( Chat. & Bt. L. 1st 7’s.. .1913 *38 ie = 9 t. as 1388 1815g| 58,000 
— "s. eeeeseeeveeeeeeeeeeeeae 073 r. I — ——— e | @@8@888868 
, a cone. * — 3868 4 108 Ont. 951/105 108 - 76,000 
a s "s eevcceccses J J — —— 2222 422 eee 
* Ist 6’s McM. M.W. & Al.1917 750,000 | 5 & J) 106% Mar. 21,°94 sh pean oe weeee see 
. lst g.6’s Jasper Branch.1923 BI OOO | T & FT) ccccccccscesccces pi see juve 
N. 0. & N. East. prior lien g. 6’s..1915 1,320,000 | A & O| 10844 Aug.13,’94 bended keaeenns 
Cont Had BAe os 198 || anomoao|s $3132 Set BGs 3. 30 Sas 
* debenture 5’s..........1904| | 49 ogp.990 |M & 8/108 Oct. 25,°95 | 109 108 | 23,000 
* debenture 5’s reg.. —S M&s 108 Oct. Z5 100 108 14,000 
. . deben. 5’s.. 1860-1904 1,000,000 |m & 8 105 Apr. 1°04) 0... mee | cocccece 
. on. -'"'7{1906| 15,000,000 15 & DI joa Bepttimes | 0. | 
» deb. cert. ext. g. 4’s.. .1905 M & Ni 1 22°95 | 10444 104% 000 
oo { 6,450,000 | ¥ & Ni 102. Ost, 20°°94 Wwe” 102 5000 
Harlem 1st — — ———— er t 12,000,000 . -s a Oct. wa 118% 117% 8,000 
4 ug. a * eeee | @@@e0e88088 
reg. ce eeeeneeeeeee * @eeeeeeeeeeeeeaeeee eeese eeee | @@88808868 
West shore ist guaranteed * =" | 80,000,00015 & 3! 108 Oct: 30°95 | 10634 10534 | 156,000 
< Beech Cree is ©. gtd. 4’s... . 1986 t 5,000,000 — 8*538 ⸗ een eeeeeese 
» 2d gtd. 5’s..............1906 500,000 | 5 & AXI. tute —— 
4 * Pi ry pom Pe gabe 33 b 6ake doe — OS OE Ot vccddctabsccéaiac l veer etic b Mcaeves 
earfie JJ occ eucnghaed 1. dane’ abba Ldaedteek 
Ist 6. f. int. — Peser. A. 1946} crs ett ging FPL TROT TT AERLLD A 
bonds series B...... 33,100 Es ae eae he nice é:-- bd00ck eabeeeas 
Gouv. & Oswego Ist gtd g. 5’s, 1942 BOO,000 | FT & D) ..cccccccccccesss vad 6. Bae 
W. & Og. con. 13t ext. 5’s. ..1922 9,0&1,000 118% Oct. 24,°95 | 11844 117% 15,000 
Nor. & Montreal Ist g. gtd 5’s..1916 1B0,000 | A & O} ccccccccccccccess chad eene dT cabeesen 
Ww. & O. Ter. R. 1st g. gtd 5’s.1918 875,000 | MAN)... cccccccccsees Ciba) Shou apentess 
Oswego & Rome gtd 1d 5’s.1915 400, 110° Oct. 16, 94 — 
Utica & Black River aid 4’s..1922 1,800,000 104 SE RR SSS RN N IY 
es * —* vo gtd igh eon ‘oo 100 5 BAUE f cecn Sees h iesabeds 
n ue s 9 GV (OP & £7) see eee eeeereeseses eeee eees | #0888888 
eS icemmege sy —— 
u . 4's. 
* —— * —— 19,425,000 108 July 95 eevee ests eeeeeees 
N. Y. Elevated lst mortg. 7’s.....1906 8,500,000 | 107% Oct. 29,°95 | 107% 10756 82,000 
N. Y. & New England Ist 7’s......1905| 6,000,000 | Oct. 5,°95| 122% 122%| 1,000 
Ist & eeeeeeesreseres- — ", 1905 4,000,000 i Jan, 30,°95 eoee eevee eeee 
N. Y., N. Haven & H. ist reg. 4’s.1908| _ 2,000,000 1208” Deo. 4°06} 0.2 oa. | svsesacs 
' con, det deb. . Feoe ipts.. $1,000 15,180,000 i > oe ss 1388 66186 98,000 
N. Y. & Northern Ist g.' — 1,210,000 | A & 0! 120 Sept.23,°05 | 2600 | 
‘J & D 11156 Oct. 29,°95 | 112% 111% 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month, 
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Norsz.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 












































Name. —Princtpat| amount, |Int'st — 

Price. Date. |High. Low.) Total. 

Refunding Ist g. 4’s.....1992 125,000 |M & 8 Oct. 30,°95| 9814 92 106,000 

: ee = 35,000 only. ; _— eve M&S 8096 Aca. 25°90 eee eere eeeeeeee 

N. Y., om. & lat rotated Oe 000 | J & J| 100% Oct. 108% 100% 19,000 

0 #}#£=€Bh TEU UM . S78 Se cctcees peal Po de 15 Ag 38°98 eees sere | #0888008 

m eeeee eeee eepee | @@e02808080808 

. gen. mig. 6. g. 5's. “188 — ses 106 co ag 9,°96' 106 106% 18,000 

‘Wilkesb. & Kast. Ist gid g. 6's. .1942 8 J&D| 9 Oct. 26, i, 98 | 16,000 

Midland R. of N. yp ted oy st 6's. 1910 A & o 1154 Oct. 10,95 AT. 115% 2,000 

N.Y., Texas & Mexico g. Ist 4’s. .1912 pies MUR cntdnonccedcen eck, 

N.P. Ist R.R.&L.G.8.F. g.c.6’s 1921 42.21 J&I/\118 Oct. 26,°96| Il 11 251,000 

N. P. 24 * —— 6, 6's1983 — * 4 108% Oct, =o is 101 38 
m. c, 6’ 

, — 19,216,000 |. 0} 98 May 7 

. .ad m. R.R.&L. G. ( coup 11,461,000 J&D| 73 Oct. 28,°95| 78 72 50,000 

@ SF g. 6's..... t reg ’ J&D 60 Oct. 1,°04 eens eeee | @ree88e8 

# . certi @eeeee 73 Aug. 7,°96 eeen eeee | @@888808068 

" —— r. con. m. g.5’s J&D 5 gah 30,°95 | 3056 38 613,000 

. SNS 25,988, J&D Ss ae ee Bree 

. Tenst Co. ctfs of * 19,688,000 | ...... 39 Oct. 3 3 38 238,000 

n dividend script. eeeeeeeese ¢ § 513,500 ad & Jd 61 J “hy eeee eeeos | 8 eee888 

eæxtended........... canee J&I| 9 Dat. Bt. PMS PEPE, UR ain 

«  collat’l trust 6’s g. n., 1898 | ( 10,275, M&N Oct. 31,°95| 85% 8144| 180,000 

Ld rec’s ctfs. g. 6’s an. 2, 1897 eeeee eeeen | @@eeeeieeee@ese @eeeeeevee eee eeee eenee | @eee@88468 

a tfs. g.6’s Jan. 2, i807 |{ 4,900, 000 Jan. 16,06} 2... coc. | cccclcc: 

James Riv. Val. Sein ame : 28 * LSS at 

a eng. laa 1,766,000 |\M&N} 76 Oct. 3,°95) 76 76 1,000 

: St. Paul & — n 6’s....1928 F&A Oct. 28,°96 13,000 

stored certificates... | ¢ 7985,000} |*™. ligt Oct: 58— rib 1204 Yi 

Helena & M’tain Ist g. 6’s.. 1987 400,000 |m & 8/100 Dec. B0,°O1 | 2... cee | cecceeee 

ee eee g. 6’s..1836 440,000 |5 & J) T744 Jam. 16,°05 |... cece | ccc eeaes 

— —— “£188,600 | 15252. ] “GaIZOE TI595| Tg 0" | "B00 

” stenieal apuasan fdg. 6’s, 93, J&D 83 Dec. 5°04 eeee eeee | e888 e848 

” co eeeeeeenve eeeeseeeeee @eeeetlieseses e@eseeeeeaeoeaeee . eeee eee fF} @8@88088 I 

— Te. 00. —— ° 1,358,000 eeeeree 77 — 4,°05 eeee eeee | @e2eeee08 

N. Pacific Term. Co. Age 3,993,000 |\3 & 3/104 Oct. 30,°95'105 104 46,0.0 

N. Pac. —— ayers = "s....1988 956,000 |\M &8/| 38i4Sept. 6,°06) .... i220 | cccceees 

. Tr. Co. ce Cop. 4,425,000 | ...... 35 Oct. 18,°95| 36 35 8,000 

Coeur d'Alene lat gold 6's scans 1916 360,000 |\M &8/104 May 5,02) 1... cece | coccness 

foe oR, See 1938 878,000; A&O}102 Jam. 2°02) 2... cece | ...... 

Central Wash. Ist g. 6’s......... } 1,750,000 M&S DN anes: bien cacnss 

* Knick Trust Co.eng.ctfs,|{ %44%99) Oct. 16,9 8714 371% | 5,000 

Chic. & N. Pac. ist —* —V — — Es æs ooo A&O| 4 Oct. 17, 4 46 2,000 

Uv. gO: ——— 4544 Oct. 31,°06| 239,000 

Seattle, 1.8. 8. He Int ged g. 8.196) t 5,450,000 |r & A} 46 Jume27,06| .... 2.06 | ccccee , 

cadens teal © eke coeee |B &A| 4 Oct. 21, 49 49 1,000 

Norfolk & Southern Ist g. 5’s....1941 750,000 | M & N| 10846 Mar. 30,05 | 2... cece ........ 

Norfolk & Western gen. mtg. 6’s.1931 7,288,000 |M & N Oct. 7,°96/121 121 1,000 

P Row River ist 6’s........ 1982 2,000,000 | A & O| 11434 Aug.21,°05 | .... cous | ce eeeee ; 

. —— and ext. 6’s. ..1964 5,000,000 | FF & A cued odnccess 

* a 1 tment «Wiese 1924 1,500,000; Qm 1 desk. E ¥eeees * 

a 10) your mts eeeeeeee 1908 3,960,000 J&D ae eeene eeee eeeeseeen 

. —— —— oid 5’s.. . 1990 —5 — J . 3| 6 Oct. 17,°96| © 6544 28,000 

S JXUOB. GUUVS 8,328, Jd J eeneeeeeevoeoeeeeeeaee eene e@eee | @@ee80868 

” Clinch div. g.65 econ 2,500,000 iM &s| 60 MNGHIET “noes: T oedasaes 

« - Md. & W. div. istg. 5’s, 1941 7,050,000 |\J & 3 Oct. 31,°95 * 64 7,000 

» Se?oVal& N.E. ist g.4’s, 1980 5,000,000 | J & N Oct. 31,95 84 99,000 

* C.C. & T. 1st g.t. g g 5’sl922 OOO0,000 |F & Tl ..ccccccccccccccs ued” ean tT bctevane 

" & 8. By ist g ¢ 5°s1960 2,041,000 |M&N| 50% Oct. <8,°95) 504g 50 8,000 

Ogdb’g & L. Chapl. Ist con. 6’s. ..1920 A&O Re TEN nici dnvk | beécssons 

Ogdensburg & Lake Chapl. .1920 a oO —* on ee e@eene eeee eeeeeered 

Oo burg & L. Chapl. inc. small 200,000 o & Feb. 26,°87 PEPE ORS Lio Eee P 

Ohio & con, skg. fund 7’s, ..1898- 8,435,000 | & J} 107 Oct. 20,96/107 107 36,000 

P dated 7’s......... 1898 8,066,000 |s & 3| 107. Oct.26,°96'107 107 14,000 

. lidated 7’s...... 1911 2,952,000 | A & O| 115% Oct. 20,°95 | 115% 115% 5,000 

a int extn? & é 7's eeeneee 1905 1,984,000 M&N 110 Oct. 25,94 eeenre ee eeseeevee 

. ** meral 5’s........... 415,000 |3 & D Apr. 2,92 ——— 

Ohio River road Ist ere 1986 2,000,000 | 3 & D 100% ob 17,95 panenens 

n. mortg. g 6’s........ 2.2800 \a&o0 8 UE. Vcd. sear ccaccdus 
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Sterling Gold 6 per cent.. 
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ttsburg, Clev. & Toledo Ist 6’s.1922 
ttsburg, Junction Ist 6’s. 1922 
ttsburg & L. E. 2d g.5’s ser. A, 1928 
ttsburg, McK’ port & Y. Ist 6’s, 1982 
e 2a g. 6's t 
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we ey a ed “gs 
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. cons, 5’s 
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eae 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. : 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. : 




















































° LAST SALE. OCTOBER SALES, 
NAME, Principal _Amount. — 
. Price Date. |High. Low.) Total. 
Pitts « Westin Ist gold Mm 1917 9,700,000 5&3 Dot, 28,95 85% 8414| 24,000 
Pittsburg, ¥ & Aah lai cone 6m Wer | 1864000 |MER| Cee ee | cl li | IIT 
Presct & Arizona Cent. ist g. 6’s, 1916 T&T) TWETuly 27,05) once cee | cannons 
0 QIN Cie 775,000 T&T zu... —— — 
ine @s.......... AAiis TIB000 |S c — ee 
Rio Grande West’n Ist g. 4’s..... 19890; 15.200000\3 & 3; 77 Oct. 31,°06| 7854 7634; 264,000 
Rio Grande Junc’n Ist gtd. g. 5’s, 1930 1,850,000 |3 & D| 96 ~~ eS 
Rio Grande Southern Ist g. 3-4, 1940 8,416,000 |\3 & J} 65 26,95; 6 6 5,000 
Sie hake Oty ies . sink fu’d 6’s, 1913 297,000 J & J eeeeeeeeeeee eenee . eeene 
Bt. Joseph & Grand Island Ist 6's, 1025 ——— M&N —— oe eae 
—— Grand is'd 2d inc.,1925|  1,680,000|3 & 3| 10 Aug. 2°05| .... oe Pane ay 
° iu ns 0 @eeeesseeseeeoeen | _=teeeeseee | ee eBee pr. eeee sees 
Kansas C’y & Omaha ist g. $°s, i927 2,940,000 | & 3| 8746 Oct. 16,95| 87% 37% 2,000 
St. Louis, A. & T. H. Ist 2T. g. 5's, 1914| { 9 299,090 333 105 Oct. 31,°95| 105 105 3,000 
Belleville & Southern 1, ist 8's, 1606 1,041,000 4 £0 10644 Sept.11,05 RIC eRe qatontent 
Chic., St. L. & Pad Ist gd. g. 5's, 1917| 1,000,000 | & | 102 Oat. 295/102 102 «| 7,000 
+ St. —— Ist gtd. g.4’s, 1981 550,000 | M & 8 28 1 odcaecs 
” —— eeeaeee — 2 tp Nov. 25,95 . eeene | #086808 eee 
⸗ CORI ——— 
| Carbond’e & Shawt’n Ist g. 4’s, 1982 250,000 | M& 8} ........ beak a { eaue Gane 1 obenawes 
St. Louis &San F. 2d6’s, Class A, 1906 500,000 | at & | 114 £.80,°95 ——— 
» 6's, Class B......... ae 2,766,500 | M & N| 114% 83 1144 114% 2,000 
° 6's, Class C............ 1906; 2,400,000\M&Nj113 Oct.18°95/113 118 1,000 
» i1st@sP.C.&0.b......... 1,047,000 | F & A/| 118 May 23,98 Hs RES SIR Sh i 
NER mS serch boance — | womooo ee cide Gceonee| o* 06 | AOD 
” m. eeeeeeeeeee @ 
St. L. & San F. 2d 6’s Ist T. g. 5’s, 1987 1,099,000|A&@0O| 81 Oct. 22°9%)| 81 &1 2,000 
" ns. m. G. g.4’s....:. 1900} 14,204500|A& 0] 58 Oct. 20,°05| 54 5&8 37,000 
Kansas City & So. W. Ist 6 1916 744.000 |3 & J Feb. 6,°91 GER Bilt Ake 
Ft, Smith & Van B. Bag. 1st 6's, 1910 369,100 |4 & 01102 Oct.17,°95/102 102 2.000 
St. Louis, Kan. & So. W. ist 6’s, 1916 M&S Jan. 19,°95 UR SAR jf 
Kansas, diand Ist g. 4’s eseeeeve 1987 1,608,000 J& D eseeeeeoeeeeeeeeaene eeee eeee eeneesee se 
St. Leute 8, W. lets. t's Bi cite. he) Weis Oot ee Se | Se 
St. Paul Cit By, Cable con.¢ 5's. 1931 2,480,000 sasl5 Vig ede ee hk rash Se ae 
” 7 "s e@eeseeeeeveaeeene eeeeoeeeeveeeeeee | 89700 #89880 | #2088088 . 
St. Paul & Duluth Ist 5’s......... 1913; 1,000,000\Fa&@A\1l4 Aug.24,°04 AES Pea Hs és 
©. SB Biss 1917 2,000,000 |A& 0/105 Aug. 23,°% ——— 
St. Paul, Minn. & Manito’a Ist 7’s, 1900 J & J| 110% Ang. 23,05} .... 0 ceee | eee ics 
Bigger =, 1000/4 987,000 | & $1 toe Suly a ae —— 
‘Se RR ea cos 1909| 8,000,000 | 4 & o| 118 18,9 us 118 1,000 
' kota ext’n 6’s,.....1910| 5,676.00 |M&N Oct. 12244 1211%/| 11,000 
. — 322 ·2222 —— 5 138,344,000 bes 120 bee 19, 123 1% 2,009 
* Ist 0. 6's, red’d to 434"s....| 5 19 599.999 |J & J| 106 Oot. 22°95 | 10646 106 | “72,000 
: eee ee te ca iia 3a D| Beis Ook. 26°05 | GG Wie | "71000 
; ssc sensceseicucig FU Coen ER OT OR AMM TE pee nase sheen : 
| Minneapolis Umion Ist 6’s...... 1922 2,150,000 |s & J Oct. 3, 15 1% 2,000 
Montana Cen —— int. 1987! § 900,000 3233 119 Oct. 17,°95 | 119% 119 25,000 
» Ist oh: ee S$ 2-700,000 yes 105” Oct. 14°95 106 104% |“ * 4,000 
Eastern Minn, Ist d. ist g. 6's. .1908 4,700,000 4& 0 10514 Oct. 15,°95 | 10544 10514 | “1,000 
. ; eeneeeeeeeeeeee eee | §  .. 4q6.-§¢ | titi it “i SL gees e@eeeeeeoeneeneaene seve eeee eeeeeevee 
Willmar & Sioux Falls Ist g. 5’s, 1988 — — pa 
- s registered....... eeeeeer eee 8,625,000 Jad eee ease 
San Ant. & Ara. Pass Ist g. g. 4’s,1943| 18,886,000 |3 & 3 60 
San . & N. Pac. ists. f. g. 5’s, 1919 872,000 |\3 & J 1008 100% 
Sav. Florida & Wn. Ist c. b Shae #008000 A&0O Ny age LS 
Seaboard & Roanoke Ist 5’s...... 1926 2,500,000 |J & J — 
J J — ——— * * | #@e#e8@80808 
5.250700 | ae it Ze 
Jaa ati, 
— A&O 
eseeeeeeveeeeeee A&O ee 
eeudeee M&N 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nors.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 

















NAME. Principal 
Due. Amount. 
Austin & Northw’n Ist g 5’s.....1941 1,920,000 
So. Pacific Coast ist . g. 4's. ..1987 5,500,000 
So. Pacific of N. Mex. c. ist 6’s....1911 4,180,000 
Southern Railway ist con. g 5’s.1904 24,011,000 
East ‘Tenn. reorg. lien g 4’s....1988 4,500,000 
Alabama Central, Ist 6’s....... 1918 1,000,000 
Atl. & Char. Air Be tet Ta, 1807 500,000 
— — 1900 760,000 
Col. & Greenville, 5-6’s..... 191 2,000,000 
East Tenn., Va. & Ga. Ist 7’s. ..1900 8,128,000 
* divisional Ad — ⸗ 100 8,106,000 
* con. ist Minis cases 4 12,770,000 
Ga. Pacific yf 1 g>ee ——— 1922 5,660,000 
xville & Ohio, ist g 6’s. ....1925 2,000,000 
Rich. & Danville, con. g 1915 5,597,000 
. gentle. sink. f'd g 5’s, 1909 1,328,000. 
* deb. 5’s stamped..... 3,368,000 
4 Vir. Mi d serial ser. A 6's. 1906 600,000 
——— 
e Os TF ⏑⏑ 1916 1,100,000 
e ger. D 4-6’s............ 1921 
9, 950,000 
” seor. DOOD. « ckkcwdeicccde 1926 1,775,000 
. —— 1981 1,310,000 
Virginia Midland OB. ous 19-6 
nd ge .1926 2,466,000 
Ww. 0. & ges gtd. 4’s..... 1924 1,275,000 
on Telawd ies —3— 2,531,000 
Staten Island Assn. Bt 500, 
t. Louis 248 ‘elas 7,000,000 
ag. 0. -.. 500,000 
St. L. Mera. bd; g.5’s.1980 3,500,000 
Texas & New Orleans 7’s....-.1905 1,620,000 
« Sabine d. Ist 6’s......... 1912 2,875,000 
basi Me vp Sg dy Ag OY Mg ,620,000 
e V. 8, 
to Fe Ww'th {1905 | 8,784,000 
Wn oe ov ca wanna 2000 | 21,049,000 
* 2d gold income, 5’s......2000 d 
Third Avenue Ist g 5’s........... 1987 5,000 
Tol., A. A. & Cad. g. 6’s......1917 1,100, 
Tol., . A. & G. T. ist g 6’s....1921|* 1,158,000 
Tol., A. A. & Mt. gtd. g 6’s...1916 831,000 
Tol., Ann A. & N. M 6’s....1924 198,000 
« Trust Co. ce * —— 1,922,000 
pe YE . Sea 1940 725,000 
Toledo & Ohio Cent. ist g 5's... .1995 3,000,000 
Se peo Jug Ay div. ..1985 2,500,000 
» Kanaw & thy 5. f. 4°s.1990 2,340, 
Toledo, Peoria & W. ist g . 1917 4,300.000 
Tol., Bt. L. & Kan. City £.° g Os. 1916 9,000,000 
Ulster & Delaware Ist c. g 5's... .1928 1,852,000 
Onion Pacific Ist 6’s.............. ny 
tS deka 1898 | [ 77,220,000 
O :  Seedenkindanhhs ooncneauk 1899 
. anes. Snare 7 —— 1908 8,983,000 
, ve ———— “ae 5 O68 000 
. JJ i 
* eng. trust receipts........ | § ......+0e- 
. Ext, sink’s fd & 8's. .1899 8,461,000 
« gold notes, 6’s......... 1894 9,344,000 
Kansas Pacific ist 6’s........... 1895 2,240,000 
‘Bee, SRR SHE READE 1806 4,063,000 
. —— ~ ae 6’s assd. —* Oy OD 
® eng. Trost Goes ——— 9,028,000 
Cent’ Br. Un. Pac. Pd cpns 7’s.1895 630,000 
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LAST SALE. | OCTOBER SALES. 
Price. Date. | High. Low.) Total. 
9084 Oct. 31,°95| 9054 90 85,000 
105 * Oct. 30,°95 105% 105 * ————— 
96 Oct. 31,°95| 97% 96 | 418,000 
"9816 Oct. 26,°95| 9436 9816| 28,000 
1idig Sept. 6°06) coe. ccs | cs 
12134 May 
12184 Ma 5* eee eeee | @@80@80808688086 
11 22'°95 | 11 iiss 25,000 
Oct. 25,°95 | 1 1 12,000 
Hits 11 “4,000 
Oct. 21.°95 | 11046 110 46,000 
115 Oct. 28.95/115 115 5,000 
11616 Oct. Sige | 122 site | 98000 
J 
100 3°95 | 100° 100 11,000 
1 eeene Oc t. 31,°95 104 01K "58,000 
10844 Oct. 24°95 | 10344 10134| 23,000 
Apl. 3,95 e*eenve eeee eeeneeeeae 
11634 Oct. 26,°95 | 11644 116 15,000 
— 
Oct. 9,°95/ 1 10884 | 15,000 
ye 3 Sy, ae ore 
Me WOW, Rc occ acca T suas ae 
Oct. 29, 9544 9414| 114,000 
106. Temp OA) vicc- dvce |b vcccsece 
Oct. 81,°95| 98 87% 000 
24 Oot. 51. 2 BB 568 
12116 Oct. 31,°95 | 121% 121 9,000 
76 Oct. 7°%| 7% 6 7,000 
94 Oct. 22°95| 94 9 11,000 
7 Oct. 25,°95 | 74 TO 2.000 
98 Got, 8195 65° a” | x00 
See sts | tii” 110% | * 8600 
lll Sept.30,'95 
83 20, 80 171,000 
80 29, 81144 80 26,000 
Ook Sons 81 ree 18 
10544 Oct. 28,95 104 12,000 
10986 Oct. 31,°95 | 11084 1 000 
Hy Be is 38 
10944 Oct. 31,°95 | 111% 1 832,000 
110% Oct. 30,°95| 111 1 99,000 
100 Oct. 24,°96|100 100 1,000 
76 July 9,°96 eeee eeee eeeeeee 
MG Bee TLE |... occ e | vcesvase 
49 Sept.28,°05) 2... cece | cccenes : 
100 Oct. 29,95/101 9% 116,000 
964 Oct. 81,95 8 66 67,000 
Oct. 29,°96| 98 5 11,000 
109% Oct. 81,°95 | 110% 109 69,000 
111% Oct. 28.95 | 111% 110 65,000 
i fe a HS i 21 
81 Oct. 31,°95 ie 47 
96 June . 88 eeee eeee eeeeseene 


























BOND SALES. 






BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 










































































Name. Principal) gmount. | Intist Laer Gate, | Ocrommn Saune. 
_ Due. ‘| Price. Date. | High. Low.| Total. 
Atch., Colo. & Pac., Ist 6’s...... 1905 070,000' or | 4 Oct.30,°9%| 45 4 98,000 
At., Jewell Co. & West. Ist 6’s. .1905 88 QF $A A whke 1 sc ous a ee 
U. P., Lin. & Colo. Ist gtd g.5°8.1918|  4,480,000|4 & o 26,°95| 47 45 3,000 
n.&Gulf ist c. g.5's.1989; 15,801,000\ ys @p| 39 Oct. 31,95) 4234 8814) 671,000 
Oreg. 8. Line & Ut. N, Ist con.g. 1010 5,997,000' 4&0; G Sept.26,.05) .... 2... — 
. Trust Co. ctfs........ 5,287,000 | ...... 58 Oct. 31,°95 58 | 1,154,000 
t. trust gold 5’s..1919 | .13,000,000\mas| 30 Oct. 28,°95 - 0 88,000 
Oregon short | Line Ist 6’s......1922 4,171,000 |F & A Oot. 10434 177,000 
of 10,760,000 | ......| 1 Oct. 31,°95 | 1 106 488,000 
Utah & Nor’n R’y ist mtg 7's. 1908 680,000\3 & 3| 6 Julyl7,05) .... 1... | ....... - 
ii natn annosed 1926 1,877,000 |3 & 3| @ 25,95 | 9 060 2,000: 
Utah Sou h’n gen. mtg 7’s.....1908 1,960,000 '\ 3 & 3| GF TJume2s,O5| ....  .20. | ceeese is 
‘ie on Ist 7’s...... 1909 1,526,000 |\3 & 3J| & Nov.17,04| .... 
bizar da’. ~~ —— —** 1,490,000 \m &S|105 Feb, 20,92) ................ ee 
Wabash R.R. Co., Ist gold 5’s....1989 000 | M & N/ 108 . Oct. 31,°95 | 10044 1084g | 501,000 
» 24 mortgage 1d 5’s..1980| 14,000,000\ra&al\ 7% Oct. 31,°95| 79 77 000 
. deben, mtg series A. 1989 B,500,000 | FBT) cencccecese * pce eee eee —* 
———— OPTS...  OMONODD (Fe 2 | oe” Oot. 806 | 8” so! RtoD 
~ ex 
St. L., Kan. C, & N. 8t. Chas. B. 
Ist 6's — — 1,000,000 |4&@0/107 Oct. 14, 6ß 16 5,000 
Were: 3.2.8 & Penn. Ist 5's. ae 659,000 sy & J Las So. 28,°95 | 11146 11 55,000- 
n & Frank Frank ist 7's. 8 F&A ey Eee ie * — ae 
: gen g. 2 —— — — bbs 10,000,000 | a & O an . 81,95 | 47 43,000: 
1943; 10,000,000) Nov. 17 Oct.90,95 1 17 110,000 
West Va. Cent’l & Pac. Ist g. 6’s.1911 8,000, 3&3/110 Oct, 0,6; Il 109% 26,000- 
Wheeli # Lake Bie Ist 5’s....1926 000,000 | a & oO} 1 Oct, 95 | 1 108 
" exten, and imp. g.5’s...1980| 1,608,000|F&a| 93 Oot 5°95 | 9% 98 6,000. 
nsol m 4’s....1902 1,600,000 |\3 & J) T24JumeZ%h,"O |)... wee | cece cece 
Wisconsin Cent. Co. trust g.5's1937 8,440,000 |\3 & 3; 60 Oct. 4°95) 6044 60 20,000 
ng. Trust Co. cert — 8,022,000 | ......| 56% Oct. 31,°95| @ 5644 123,000: 
—— mortgage 5's...1987| 7,775,004 &0| 12 Oct. 25,5| 12 1 | - "5,000 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 
American Cotton Oil deb. g. 8’s..1900 3,068,000; QF (118 Oct 90,95/114 113 21,000. 
Am, Water Works Co. ist 6's... .1907 1,600,000 3 23/106 July 6,91) .... ..../] ....... — 
he ah ohh — JJ 1,000,000 | 3 & 3| 100446 May 13,’89 MRSS 
Barney & Smith ar Co. Ist g. 6’s.1942 LODGED FT beta! cane h ieaewiee 
Bost, Un.Gas tst ctfs s’k f’d g. 5’s,1989 7,000,000 |g & 3} 813464 Sept. 5,95) .... .... | ........ 
B’klyn Wharf & Wh. Co. ist ¢.5’s.1945| 16,000,000 |F & A Oct. 31,95 | 10834 102 321,000: 
Chic, Gas Lt & Coke Ist gtd g. 5’s.1987 | 10,000,000 zs &@ J Oct. % #88 110,000- 
Chic, Junc, & St’k Y’ds col. g.5’s.1915;| 10,000000\s3 & 3/108 July 12,.5| .... 2...) occ... 
Colo. Coal & Iron Ist con. g. 6’s. .1900 027,000 |\F & A Oct. 21,°95 | 10134 100 46.000- 
Colo, C’1 & I’n —— '@.5°s.1909 BO O0D Jad rt May 7008 une — — 
Colo. 7% 4 eee 1919 1,043,000 | Mm & N| 10646 Nov.10,°92 | 2... 0 cone | 3 
Colo. Hock. Val. C’'1&I’n g. 6's. .1917 960,000 '\s3 & J; 94 Sept.21,°64;) .... 2...) ....... : 
Go ora Gas Co. Chic, lat Bs... .1988 —338 sab "3% One, B96 801g 87 | "48,000 
n’rs o. Chic. g. 5’s.. T&D) i ‘ , 
Denv. C’y Water W’ks gen. g. 5’s.1910 1,138,000 |M & A! ...... ESA Oe jbeks REET HE coudane ‘ 
Detroit Gas Co. con. Ist g. 5’s....1918 2,000,000 |\F & A; 74 Sept.17,°95 OM Cin HRA — 
Edison Elec, Llu. Ist conv. g. '6’s.1910 4,312,000 | M & 8/| 10846 poe 81,95 108 88,000: 
Ist con, g. 5°S..... 2.2.68 1995 2,114,000 |s & 3} 108 ‘. 28,°96 | 1 108 62,000 
" Brooklyo ist g. 5’s......1940 "(4 850,000 ye 112% Sept.30,°95| .. EEE RSL EI ; 
*eeeeeeereseeee £488 A Oo eeereeseeeseeeeee . eeeeoeee 
Equitable Light Co. of N. Y.. 
ist con, g. 5’s.. 2,300,000 | me & 8| 11146 May 7,95) .... .... | ...cccee 
Equit. Gas & Fue opener 2,000,000 |s 66 . 18,°95 | 97 96 15,000. 
General Electric Co. deb. 10,000,000 |\s & D| 9 Oct. 31,°% | 934% 92 70,000 
a nda yal pa ke iat g.4 e-io0 A&O| @ Nov. 2b fede: (idea. Faeeebicd 
Hackensack Wtr Reo 5’s.1926 1,090,000 |5 & J} 1 SJume i 
Hend’n Co. ist Pde eee 1,779,000 |m &8 110 May 31,04) 2... cee | ccceeces 
Hoboken & Imp. g. 5’s.....1910 1,440,000 |ma&wj 102 Jan.19,°04; .... .... | ........ 
Iilinois Steel Co. debenture 5’s. ..1910 6,200,000 |\s&35| W Oct.11,0| 7 55,000 
* non. conv. deb, 5’s. vate gl 910 7,000,000 |a & 0} 92. Oct. 2,°95 92 20,000. . 
Iron Steamboat Co. 6’s........... 500,000 | & J| 664% Oct. 29,°95 6614 1,000 
Int’r Cond & Insul Co. deb. g. 6’s. .1925 500.00'aa&O 81 Oct. 16,°9' 81 81 2,000- 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Norst.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named, 







































































Name. = Princtpal! amount, | Int’st Last Saum. | Ocrosen SALas. 
(00. Gee | a x | mr Oct.anws| wor | ata 
ee - -1919 1,250,000 M&N eseeeneenpeeeeeee sees eee 
imo, § —* 1,300,000 |[M&N Bb ‘Aug 37395 — —— 
— — * 4 ennai 5,°92 eee e . eeeee 
Ss. 2,000, M & eeeee — @e0e eevee | eevveeeee 
Mutual Union Tel, Ske. Fv 6's. F 1,957,000 | — en iid Oct. 16,°95|114 114 1,000 
wet. Sone i Mfg. ao ges 33 8,837,000 : =? = Oct. aoe 100 100 19,000 
) ews « * eeeeen en 
Dy ry Dock §'s........, or eT 4 soypasods BENASSI ate hss sre ae 
N & N. J. Tel. gen. g 5’s cnv..1920 1,280,000 |M&N 10314 June 3,°95 —— 
* . & Ontario Land t —* 100 443,000 Fa&a J eeeeeweeoeaeeneeae4 se ee . eee 
North Western Telegraph .1904 1,250,000 |3 & 3/107 May 13,°89 Cosa t — 
Feces Ges B 0.06, 0.188 6’s.1904 00,000 ima@will2 Oct. 25,°04/112 112. 5,500 
,! —* 2388 J & D 106% oe 1063g 104% 30,000 
© Ist om, TSE aa Al 8,400,000 |A & 0/100 Oct. 81,°95\'104 100 5,000 
Peoria Water Co. g 6’s...... —— 1,254,000 An ⏑ Jume23,,02) .... 1... | cccccee, 
Pleasant Prt ne Be nig Pap, hada 655,000 |M & N Oct, 14,°95 | 106% 106% 7,000 
Proctor & Gamble, 15t g 6’s..... 3 2,000,000 | & s| 112 Sept. 7,°04 nan eeke Eekeeke 4 
— ⏑⏑—————— 478,000 |3 & 3) 102 May 2,°05) 2... 0 ccc | ....... 
8 Valle 8.. 4,975,000 M& 8 eeensee @eeeeeeeaeeee eeee @eevee | #2808868 
—— reek — oe J &D 858 Te aes aan ae 
n, Coal, a ae 1,299, A&O 9644 9354 4,000 
. ie div. ist con, Sea 1917 8,490,000 | sy & J 8K Go 31,°95 | 98 96 93,000 
Cah. Coal M. Co, ist g@ 6's. .1922 1,000,000 D wey 2°05 dag Seek a Cobeeas * 
De Bard. C & I Co. gtd. g6’s...1910| |r & a| 90 Junell,’95 — 
. 8. Cordage Co. ist col. g 6’s...1924 6,245,100 | ...... 50 Sept. 6,°95 ————— 
trüst — He Re Pm Berri 42% Oct. 31, 49 414% 257,000 
. Leather Co. 6% g s. fd deb. .1915 6,000,000 |ma@nill6 Oct. 24,95/)115 114 27,000 
Vermont Marble, ist s. fund 5’s. -1910 640,000 [FT & DD) wccccccsccccecees en: about weekeee ° 
Western Union deb. 7’s..... 1875-1900 M&N/112 Sept.30,.05) .... 0 ..60 | cccceess 
, 5. nag erases i oto 8,720,000 aes 111% Dec. ——— 
— ture, Mescnse 884 M N eeeeeeeae @eeeeeeene eeene eeeene | @2808408088686 
© = RII i 1,000,000 J Re eae aS, RE IETS 
* col, trust cur, 5’s...... 8,300,000 |\s & J a Oct. 26,°95 | 110% 110 15,000 
Wheel L. & P. Cl Co. lst 5’s.1919 899, J&3| 744 Nov.10,°94) ....° .... — 
Whitebrst Fuel gen. s. fund 6’s..1908 ETE | Pe Ue org ‘ 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 
N | * | Invest Yar 189.| Oor. SALES. 
| Tre. Paid. | righ. Low.|High. Low.\Total. 
United States 2’s —— — hy 25,364,£00 M ae EO RT ie Be ae 
s 48 registered.............+.- 1 J AJ&O 11 112% 111% | 47,500 
— —— 1907 | 960,628,800} 15 4 580 a 112° 11154 | 48,500 
— 4’s red eevee sceeeneeeees 1925 62,315,000 ‘QF eeee eeee eeeceve 
0 RIO ke sesviiun 19-5 QF 133 508,000 
J J 3 100,000,000 QrFr oy m6 il 13,000 
O~ + DE Gn voc cccuccwacsceaie 1904 QF 116% 17,000 
ee RR 7.1895 8,002,000 | saz \ Eheegaa 
* Poe oebeitaebedecul 1896 8,000,000 | Jaz 100% 1034 102% 10244; 1,000 
, @ “5. @eeeeeeecseseeeese 1897 9,712,000 J&I eeee . “seeeee 
. e 1898 | 20,904.952 | Jag 109° 108% ‘ —— 
tt Stas De ben — 1899 14,004,560 Jd &J ish — eeeveee 
. 4s reg. cer. ind. (Cherokee) .1896 1,660,000 | MAR canes 
DSR 1897 1,660,000 | MAR ge de COE tas 
# Oo eh 1898 1,660,000 | MAR ‘ —— 
i gd seu douse eedaeeal 1899 1,660,000 | MAR ; — 




















This Means Business.—On the principal lines of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rail- 
way passenger trains are electric lighted, steam heated, and protected by block signals, With 
these modern appliances, railway traveling at high speeds has reached a degree of safety here- 
tofore unknown and not attainable on roads where they are not in use. Electric light and 
steam heat make it possible to dispense with the oil lamp and the car stove. Block signals 
have reduced the chances for collisions to the minimum by maintaining an absolute. interval 


of space between trains. 




















U. 8. NATIONAL BANK RETURNS—RESERVE CITIES. 





By the courtesy of the Comptroller of the Currency at Washington, the JournnaL 
oF BANKING has been favored with the complete returns of the National banks in all 
the reserve cities, at the date of the last call on September 28, 1895. These are pub- 
lished below in conjunction with the two preceding statements of May 7 and July 
11, 1895. In this form the figures become much more valuable by reason of the com- 
parison. In this complete shape the returns of National banks in the reserve cities 
are published in the JouRNAL oF BANKING exclusively, 


NEW YORK CITY. 



















RESOURCES. 3 May 7, 1896, July 11, 1896. Sept. 28, 1896. 
discounts.................... ee eeesecescececens . $963,848,573 
eeeeeeeereeeeeeereeeeeeeeeees eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee * idee 
J 3206 
— bac —— —X 
— 2,048,183 

asdascess —— 36,897,509 

Gin dotnen cent ‘ike 55 

reserve agents).......... 28'961'700 

Re a aN 388 

sind conta: 22.002.2: 56.088 

ir DMUMRONN Sooo neckcis 5358 
— 

Os SOL ATO TTI 8,719,280 

cis idesniai vos ice ca abokies — 454,085 
——— 38,043,866 

Five per with —* * bans NEO io 
Due from U. ce eeccececccevesovesess .. 412,691 
WU bib COCR HOHESEEH OSES EES EHEEESESE se $632,501,345 

Capital stock paid i _ $50,750,000 $50,950,000 $50,950 
Riscceecsavane eeeeaeeoeeeoeoeeeeeeeeeeeee8 ®@ se 

Surplus fund, .... — —— — ———— 41/928.784 —— — 238 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid.......... 17,067,172 16,304,540 17,452,153 
National bank notes issued, less amount on hand........ 13,262,909 14,321,767 
State bank notes outstanding. ...............ceccevecccees 19,189 19,180 19,180 
_ Due to other National banks........ —— — 130,844,522 155,157,408 189,942,018 
se wap sm - GU DOMMOUB . 6. c ce ccaccccececcesescens’s Oar 1588 — 
Individual depositsS...........cccccccccccsscscecesseseeees 802,808,404 811,754.52  200.701.066 
vee copa ze — ——— —— ASAE eS alee eee aa 18 708 832,750 
No and bilis rediscounted ——— CARRE ATI FOS — iit ik 608 
Liabilities other than those above stated..0000005/0./° 1,000,605 «a8 OTB 
Total...... eeeeee eeeeeeee eeeeeeeeoee eeee eeeeeeeeesee 633 46 $632,501 345 
Average reserve held.......... peecbuch'esteeks shucesabauie 29.00 . c. ies. c. 28.41 p.c. 


«The total lawful money reserve was $130,513,912 on May 7, 1896; $142,739,791 on July 11, 1895; 
$124,720,334 on September 28, 1895. _ : 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


RESOURCES. May 7, 1396; July 11, 1895, Sept, 28, 1896, 
Loans disco COSHH OSEECHEHEESS HEHE REEEHEBEEEES senses x | 023 209, 1 
—— — ——— —2 eee eeeereeeeresesee eoeeeeeeeese " * * ets #100 
— F—— eeeeee - 400,000 38 400,000 
U.S. so hy ocean REN a a EN 25,000 » 25,000 





































RESOURCES, . 
Premiums on U. 8. DOMGS........cccccccccccccccccecscscces 
securi e 


eeeeeeeeeee eee — — —— —,— ——— —,:e ——— — ——— —————— 
eeeeeeaeeeeeeeeeeee 


SE WE cb cee 
Fractio curre nickels and cents............ 
“Gold ¢ mo — reserve ini bank, viz. : 


Gold Treasury certifica 

Gold clearing-house ——— 
Silver dollars. 
over 


eeeeeeen e882 B88 ee eee eee eee eee HER — —— EEE 


co ete eee eee eee eee eeeseeeseeeeeees 

Legal certificates of deposit Tor i eeeeeeeeeePeoeoeeeeeeeeeee 
Five per cent. ao fund 
ROD TOU Hs I a n.d 6 v0 6a 


eeeeeseevee 


teal stock paid in LIABILITIES. ; : 
Cap oc eeeteeeoee ee Seeevece @eeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeee 
us fund 


SRST EHE FOES HEHEHE OSES EEE HEHE EEE HE EEE, 


Undivi 
ivided profits, less e and taxes 
tional bank rte be s expenses amount —— 


Gots cakes National = RE RN RS ea ea 
Due te 














Bile ble. pe — FE EEL RRR THD 
ote rable other — those above stated................ 


ALBANY, NN. Y.—Continued, 
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May 7, 1895. July 11, 1895. Sept. #8, 1896, 
pe ie 
u 1.988167 Lig see 
"988/996 175,028 158,491 
2,460,080 2,144,568 «2,250,781 
41,022 58°710 55,091 
as SS 
1.528 1.345 1889 
448.901 . 421,246 422,145 
301,000 301,000 301,000 
1 7 535 eeeeee eeee 
ine 80 36667 
21'851 22'643 11,492 
391,086 420,695 $25,941 
18,000 18,000 18.000 
—3 —8 _— 
$14,562,460 $14,028,680 $13,408,020 
3228 238 Yd 
168,865 174,058 182'961 
— —8 46 
1.309.757 1,367,877 —«'1.870,719 
6.257°198 5,748 ASA 5,387 mi 
46,167 30,867 42,990 
= & & 
ES nee a, : 
14,562,460 660 $1 
See wane Une 


tal lawful mone ma is — was $1,199,116 on May 7, 1895; $1,216,430 on July 11, 1895: 


$1, 103,147 « on September 


" ‘BALTIMORE, MD. 


®@eeeeeoeeeeeeeoeeeeeeeeeveeeeeeeeeeeeeneees 





eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
eeeneeeeveeeeeeeeeee 
@eeeeeeeeee ee eeeneeeee8 


for 
. Bills of other — ickels and te 
on “ep ————— nicke an is cccctviese 
——— — reserve in bank, viz. 
Gold — 
Gold clearing-house certificates 
I a on ces hibavinions 
Silver Treasury certificates. ............cccccccccccccces 
Silver fracti — coin 
-tender n 


eeeeeeeeeeeee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 


less expenses and taxes paid.......... 
N atinaal b —* notes issued, less amount on nell 
State bank notes i 


eeeeveeeneeeeneeeeeee eevee eeeees 





May 7, 1895. July 11, 1896, Sept. #8, 1895. 
$33,322,145 697 $82,811,709 








Ee HOT — 
122,000 122,000 
24 730 215,116 320,025 
1,571,194 ’ 
5 —J—— «OST TIT 
ee 2,180,778 1 fon 80) 
5* ua see 
75,620 136, 75,958 
“ingit ay 1,075,881 
18,235 12,341 9,231 
1,700,147 1,749,943 1,796,885 
509,970 509, 511,800 
sais — — 
1,41 8 
ia | 38 aOR 
763,051 1,207,381 570,497 
100 008 101928 125,825 
8.140 38,000 16,000 
$52,104,720 $58,347,482 $50,877,287 
$13,243,260 $13,243,280 $13,243,260 
ies “aca bins 
1,916,400 1,975,800 2'440,505 
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BALTIMORE, MD.—Continued. 





LIABILITIES. May 7, 1895. July 11, 1895. Sept. 28, 1896; 
Dividends unpaid eeeeeeeveeeeeeeeee een eoaeee ee eeeeeeeeee@ eeeee Ae 947 
Individual Geposits........ccccccceccsccecscceceecess ——— 25,118,576 712 82, 
U. 8. Wc scss ae heehasks bee ccanceadbavcehes bees 119,382 125,495 129,466 
De ts of ie Sear eeneas SeOUNED «> 40 eeeeeuesd eeeeeoeee eeeeee eeeeee eeeecee 
No ee UV enka Nasi newew ess — —— 0,000 —— 
Liabilities other than those above stated..........2.2.7. 15.000 4,701 5,000 

DOE iis dec bck addaebios eke 720 347,482 Ry ys 

Average reserve held...... —— — 8 c. Pp. c. og hapa 


* The total lawful money reserve was $5,475,961 on May 7, 1895; $6,897,738 on July 11, 1805; 
$4,758,459 on September 28, 1895. 


BOSTON, MASS. ’ 




















May 7, 1895. July 11, 1895. Sept. 28, 1896. 

—— 145,239,981 $154,997,888 $157,489, 
a —* e $ 166,445 810,717 8 4 
iwi ines wie des bunaweenins 8,777,000 8,577, 9,347,000 

U, 8. deposits........++. eeeneeee eeeee 000 265, 

SES RE OSAP Ox ER CER 1 ie oot Leo eer ; 851, : 
SSIES IEEE NEAR E NS 6,496,434 7.448777 7.081.872 
J 2,377,607 aor — 
reserve agents).......... 15,127,027 16,826,484 6 

——— 44 Tae — 8 
——— 26,873,369 32,228,513 24,400,569 

pew cdi ewbseenanbsaeduetvade 308,368 402,442 441, 
Find ines 8,881,327 9,004,684 4,680,378 

Td ce ate 917,927 1,289,257 

currency and cents.......0..:. 20,856 21,366 19,583 
— ——— 6,940,050 6,944,633 «6,656,768 
et OOOUMMMIRN so coos oc icess eenwte 1,918,800  1,901.975 —_—_1,960,060 
SRA PAL OTE IS RR OR ieee Ma oe ait ‘ 69,572 
eeeeene aaa ae eat ph : ; * 109,054 "147/358 "122°586 
ivieneddnbdenbudodnicns dds 4,721,023 —_'7,801,897 6,028,008 
-tender notes. 700,000 1,120,000 1,010,000 
J— 383,715 383,716 | 422,865 
Pevsc an cckue sukvdkadcs ckkeavenses 118,230 108,883 147,502 
e $235,620,212 $258,376,409 $245,372,428 

SRS AE) $52,250,000 $52,250, $52,250, 
— pacha dase 14,718,852 14,718,852 14,729,184 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid.......... 4,073,005 4,981,095 4,921,773 
National bank notes issued, less amount on hand........ 7,673,500 7,522,360 8,056,642 
Due to other National banks.............cccccccsecccesees 29,661,584 35,582,285 $1,301,684 
Due to State banks and bankers.............ccscceeccsees 17,531,559 28,305,783 18,004,381, 
TRV CEs 6 wh 6 005 28,779 4644 
FAWN IIR 5 y ve vdccccdcccdcdccsccccctcedseczeccetes 106,870,282 117,781,178 112,097,016 
Us Bie — 158,797 90,023 141,269 
De ts of U.S. disbursing Officers..........ccccceceeces 80,060 86,140 82,555 
J ont = Ig —— 2.61 0000 1 bee see 8,080,000 
Liabilities other than those above stated...000..077..... “dome 6105 "250/325 

T EE OO SORE TIS EO eeereeceeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeeen€ $235, 212 409 $245, 

Average J 33 c. —— c. —35* 


* The total lawful money reserve was $16,267,943 on May 7, 1895; $20,023,776 on July 11, 1895; 
$17,799,268 on September 28, 1895. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
May 7, 1896. July 11, 1896. Sept. 28, 1896. 














Loans and discounts, ........scceccsceseees epee a rt Mn ne $9,714,706 $9,700,304 $10,667,843 
COGRGIIININs 4 da bisa cada bn sdcandecsseceecvess Edad cdaabintess 2,513 2,608 m 2.069 
U. 8. bonds to secure Circulation............secccccsceces 642,000 642,000 642,000 
U.S. bonds to secure V. 8. deposits.............. R— 100,000 100,000 100,000 
U. 8. bonds on hand............. pibacdededacectaecgoundes * 5,000 5,000 5,000 
UCR OFF Tr, We ak i oh cn soccccctvcvecutivcvtcctces 28,005 27,250 27,250 
— 2,249,172 2,755,637 2,796,673 
Banking ho furniture and fixtures,.........csceeeees 443,500 443,500 443,500 
Other real estate and mo TN ics cnc Kctastenss 72,500 135,000 136,688 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents).......... 53,881 63,162 59,606 
Due from State banks and bankers............cccsseseees 68,565 108,873 74,556 
Due from approved reserve agents..........ccccecseecees 2,794,788 3,285,682 2,498,185 
Checks and other cash itemS...............000- Seisacesnss 106,533 79,746 54,754 
Exchanges for clearing-house eeeee Ceeeeeessreseeeerseseees 1,086,424 726,482 680,571 
Bills of other National Banks...... sadcbbivdacarwoaveseune 206,621 204,152 236,748 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents............ 660607 8,028 4,008 
10 



















































RHODES’ JOURNAL OF BANKING. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Continued. 
RESOURCES. May 7, 1895, July 11, 1895. Sept. 28; 1895. 
i money reserve in bank, viz. : 
$320,656 $365,475 
Gol id Treasury Certificates.........ccecssccccscoes —— 220,000 220,000 175,000 
CONS CRORES IOUS COPTIOROOR, 6 5 ei iccctccccccsceesets | oS eaeane oOo ekeds 2 Oe: 
16,413 15,618 11,518 
Silver Treasury Certificates,,........cccccccccccccccecess 460, 21 
BELVO TIGOEIOUM COUR. oo 40, 31,874 33,142 
0 ccc 1,481,454 1,486,060 1,451,012 
. certificates of deposit for 1 —— —— ings. genoa 450,000 
Five r cent. redemption fund with Treasurer......... 27,460 28,890 28,890 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer....... bade Chadenwsberbidberedecte Re OANA a — 
OE FS 5, $20,246,064 - $20,733,172 $20,878,168 
tal mock paid cra aaa $1,352,000 $1,352 $1,352,000 
Capi Me ccccccsccccccccccecccncccccccseecccces ‘ 
pms —— 236 | 
Un ie notes issued, oxponeee and taxes paid.......... 480,953 402, 473,798 
N cat — less amount on hand........ 567,200 569,120 578,950 
State bank notes 0 atstanding bese beseheetoud 1,846 1,846 1,846 
Due to other Nat — — 187,928 270,586 250,351 
Due to State banks and bankers.............ccccccceeeees 199,709 By) 270,465 
Dividends unpaid........ Shes ee bibds dubebindcddsedeconeeuse< 15, 7,016 
ae —— JJJ — mark 15,602,458 355 
De Spor U8. * disbursing Officers................s..6.. B14 47,782 47 
oor —— — —— * “9g 
Pie titles other than those above stated.........77022." — — Siew 
— $20,246,064 mee $20,878,168 
ARPORRMO COTINVS DHE. 0c vnctcdivccascccccveccssecconceencns 37. 32 6. Tee p. c 3.05 c, 
total lawful money reserve was $2,539,489 on May 7, 1895; $2,381,904 on July 11, 1895; 


$2, 575,787 on September 28, 1895. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 



































RESOURCES. May 7, 1895. July 11, 1895. Sept. 28, 1896. 
i el DIRE 5 io 5's inch $98,851,418 $97,805,658 032,873 
PONE, i cc 301,067 26 ' 405 —5— 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation...................... 1,650,000 1,650,000 158 
U. 8. bonds to secure U.S. deposits...................... 550,000 550,000 550,000 
I oe cc nb nind ne cededicdecdabvevsadbs 736,850 511,200 
CE EN nad bda's o 182,971 116,495 477 
Stocks, SOCUTITICS, OEC........cccccccccccccccccccccceccvcece 5,376,360 5,357,160 619 
nking house ture and ee — ——— 828, 45 834, 
Other real estate and mo "| RRSRRRER Oe 919,361 986,924 856,548 
Due from National banks (not chm agents) .......... 13,868,085 14,227,366 18,252,212 
Due from State banks and bankerS................ssee005 4,795,501 4,082,456 3,924,612 
Due from aperoves: see Page —— 
Checks and Be EE ssn in n.o6 65 codecs cdenececences 78,158 §1,047 49.772 
Exchanges for clearin -house ikicéinnnavhoncenoecs —— 5,154,464 6,194,741 5,215,466 
Bills of other ‘Natio DQDKGD,... 0... -cccccccecccccccccccees 1,252,031 1,083,422 942,854 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and — ——————— 23,407 29,113 $1,817 
*Lawful money reserve in bank, viz. : 
GONE COUR, viiccccccciccocesecccccos — dusebaens —— 17,770,908 17,784,842 14,906,492 
Gold Treasury Certificates. ........ccccccccccccccccccees 2,860,440 2,666,850 2,653,770 
Cee SERRE END CONTRORNNB is. ciccccsesccccccccesces. .. apeges..o:, Uteaeaake ol eeaeeue 
i ee bhgns ob eneecesceé neces — 259,680 243,778 189,612 
Silver Treasury certificates,..........ccccccccccccccccees 2,326,846 113,908 2,166,024 
Silver —— a adeeb es on 218,874 . 190,095 
eo n e eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeaeeeeeeeeeeeee 638,221 
_ certificates of deposit for legal-tender notes.. 1,530,000 
ve per cer * — fund with Treasurer......... 74,250 74,250 72,000 
Dicitvobsdetosiasspetedesvocseisece 66,310 81,559 59,250 
Total... i ccvccvesseccocves ——— —— ..... ... ... 3168.210, 071 $167,261,508 $155,445,540 
tal stock paid in — aoe $20,900. $20,900, $20, 
Ca eeeeeeeeeoeees eeeeseeee eee eeeseeee 9 9 s 9 
Surplus fu rofite, ie jess expenses —— ‘paid eeeeeeeeeee rea 288 10,479,700 
National bank notes issued, less amount on om hn 1,017,385 1, 1,101,275 
Due to other National banks. ..............ccccccccccccces 34,387,582 35,004,741 82,788,442 
poe to State <= and bankers.............. i iewnanewes — — 19,962,112 
V i d ds un PPTTTTERTTIL ITIL ⸗ Seceewesecoes 38,883 
Individual deposits........... Sukdpidcccdwidseevédeveteresc 74,015,258 71,782,731 67,261,128 
U. 8, de sponte, ———— “this ponsbosnns bepaideasees 502,557 38 3 
oO rae. ®eeeteeoeeeeeeeeseeeeeeee 28,509 
—8 a eeeeeeeeeee eee eeeeeeeeee SOuesd@: . yy te ee * eeeneee 
Pinbilivies 0 ee —— ms 12,466 
ocd sghe dade do eT Reis ciebadcecckos cece 1 —* 
Average —— — “lees p. ¢. — — Pp. c. 


* The total lawful mo ner =e —— was $33,560,230 on May 7, 1806; $33,464, 160 on July 11, 1895; 
$29,134, yg on September 
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CINCINNATI, 0. 






































RESOURCES. May 7, 1895, July 11, 1896, Sept. 28, 1896, 
Loans and discounts..... Midwiabbens Gvhiweecesebankncanats 845,504 $26,612,426 $26,308,334 
PR CAN asi ecco Ks 24,119 21,167 29,863 
U. 8. bonds to secure — —— ae ne ima ain * 3,162,000 8,212,000 yi 
U. 8. bonds to nr Bie We PGs cukunes cen cun 850,000 1,450,000 
Dy Sc ee GE IIIS o's Ke sae ndacinsvescecancesees 1,849,850 346,000 627800 
Premiums on ni. i NR il vince bandéadhpeomthasscoenans 634,921 614,418 
Stocks, seourities CEC......cccccccccccccccvcccceccccssesses 3,614,414 3,152,497 8,501,466 
] ho furniture and Sxsuren — —û—— —* 350,752 359,778 ay 
Other real estate and mo J—— 51,272 50.398 
Due from National banks (no reserve agents).......... 1,849,844 2,180,734 221000 
Due from State banks and bankers..............essessee 632,551 788,426 
Due from approved reserve agents...........sccseecceees 8,384,875 3,462,501 aia 816 
— ** and one r cash — GUicUeReWc ot 745 143,575 - —53 
xchanges for 233,345 
Bills of other Na EE WN, is csi 249,108 278,279 218,736 
Fractional paper — nickels one COB icc nccccece ; 3, 2,346 
*Lawful money reserve in bank, viz 8, 
CRO Oi chk cos bik ak es siveksess 832,969 1,065,927 1,082,758 
Gold Treasury certificates,...........cseeseeee —— 284,160 312, 827,110 
Gold clearing-house certificates............c.seseees dw ee 2 COR gree 
TG ood s bcc bnainnss sd ceded tudusaccadenns 50,086 71,263 46,096 i 
ilver Treasury certificates............cccsecscesecececes 423.614 563.8.:6 329,749 
Sil Lie —— — —— 9. 4h 8 . 48 Laas 
ud n er n SCOPE SSH SHEE EHO HEHEHE EB OEE ‘9 
U. 8. certificates of deposit for } -tender notes..... 850,000 770,000 
Five per cen ome —— fund with Treasurer......... 110,360 144,540 185°790 
Due NS disk keane seandeden ——— ME SS pawns 
OAK 5 dink $47,570,114 $47,965,957 $46,790,508 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in.. pide Vibes ei nened sauna teneand cpus $8,400,000 $8,400,000 000 
8 jurplus us fund * 2,720,000 2,755,000 AE 
ivided profits, less expenses and taxes — — — 804,671 979,708 1,150,944 
National bank notes issued, less amount on hand.. * 2,768,470 2,777,000 3,045,700 
Due to other National i ee ie  uailiaunsceieneaees 7,612 7,215,348 6,233,837 
Due to OP OE DOG wi ca ccccccccenenvasvecees 3,956,442 3,587,162 3,307,726 
DEV ⏑⏑ — 4160 2,287 
aie ——— 18,748,670 20,061,940 19,868,727 
5 855,886 745,962 745,962 
D — of —T Ph, CEASE ⏑çc⏑¶ 646 — 
No Is rediscounted..........sseese0 caer Aig 
BD Pia ii ois 650d dees thd cedacccadcdsdonssostecesses 265,000 100,000 349,000 
Liab —— than those above stated........... eens 1,347,438 1,339,675 922,462 
ODE ——— —— $47,570,114 $47,965,957 598 
— — I ——— —— 29.82 p. C. 30.21 Pp. ¢. af C. 


The total lawful money reserve was $4,951,027 on May 7, 1895; $4,891,395 on July 11, 1895; 
$4,166, 437 on September 25, 18¥5. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 








RESOURCES. May 7, 1895. July 11, 1895. Sept. 28, 1895, 
LOGS Gti ⏑ &ſ 652,977 476,447 948,529 
OWORNOE Bs badbinbecicescccacce seucevesetic —* 45,178 * th -™ 88,622 
U. 8. bonds to secure Circulation. ............cccccecseees 1,140,000 000 1,220,000 
U. 8. bonds to secure U. S. deposits.........ccceccecsesces 60,000 60,000 60,000 
U. 8. bonds on hand.,........+++. ——— ——— 120,000 120,000 120,000 
—— — Mg — Sti dhs eos a7 38 none 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures TORS Se he 504,500 512,175 514.642 
Other real estate and mo WROG.. cccccccvccccccce 252,829 236,829 262,544 
Due from National banks (no reserve agents) .......... 1,639,074 1,915,918 1,995,061 
Due from State banks and bankers.............-ssseeesss 640,718 894,194 758,398 
Due from spare roved ——— ve agents —— — 1,721,585 3,476,563 2,878,650 
Checks and a her cash ite —* —5 a 42,706 
changes pa use COC CR SECC ESSERE OSES EOEEE eeeere 443,34 
Bills of other —— — ——— 110,943 155,986 "or 00a 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents............ 10,464 5,256 4,875 
wtul money reserve in bank, viz. : * 
Gold sa OOM: cis cease sabacigecepeadeoseussroeseneressensneesoess 1538 yr 1,550,823 
TreASuUry COFrtiMicates. ......cccceveccscccvccvccecces 
—*0o — das — ——— a ‘sig 90; 546 —* 
ver 0 rs eeeeeeeo eee eeeeeeaee ee eee eeeeeeeneeea ee eee eeeeee 
Silve NO beudcod pane 113,500 114,500 76 ana 
Silver — 67,555 57,116 82,218 
Legal-tender M0tes. .....0.....scscscesscecescccvescvees — 1,228,500 1,207,000 721,500 
Uv. . cortifienten of ey gy for | —— —— e 


Five eo redemption fund wi — — 51,300 700 
ive per cen a Weaenaner bs ebb a en — * 




























Tndiwited pe rofits, less expenses and taxes paid.. 
National ae Kinotes ns Pa 

Due to oF rom N —* 
to State 


LIABILITIES. 


Suatenl hock — 
us fund. * 


issued, less amount on hand....... 








ee S88 eeteereeeeseeeeseesetceeeeerteeese 


* The 


CLEVELAND, OHIO.—Continued. 
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May 7, 1895. July 11, 1895. Sept. 28, 1896. 


$9,300,000 





1,980,000 000 ; 
495,575 OT 988 3 
2,684,870 25932116 2778 503 “i 
Vear Sige fe 
17,632,539 20,081,456  19,448'899 
13,867 30,026 24,374 
48,583 25,025 30,249 
615000 - 200000 BONN 
691,066 695,166 721.135 
172, 045 
Sue abe ‘eine 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


RESOURCES. 
th discounts......... — 






























U 
De 





8. b 
-@ bonds to secure U.8. deposits 


Exc 

— ether Ne National 
Fractional 
*Lawful — reserve in 2.: 
Gold co 
Gold ——— certificates 

Gold —— — oorti Ncates................... 
— dollars 
Silver se epee co 


-tender no 
eee rtificates a deposit for les -tender notes..... 
Five por ces ome redemption fund with Treasurer 
Due S. Treasurer 


—— —— paid in 
Undivided vx dagen heey oh expenses and taxes paid 


pan to —— National 
Due to State banks 
eo cine nd 
aT air ccbnsehasbosewscese bvnsevidee boveede 


* The total lawful mone 
$255,292 on September 28, 1895. 


bonds on hand 





Pree CML WT, GS. HOMREE, <osvscscccccccdccsccccdccnccccece 
stocks, securities, e 
Banking house farmiture 
Other real estate and mo owned 

Due from National banks (not reserve agents).......... 
Due from State banks bankers 

Due from appro 
Checks and other cash items..............cccccccccccecces 


and bankers,............. cugeenees 
roved reserve agents...................... 


TOP GOOREEEHIOUGD. Fa cciccciccccvccdécccccces 


nks 
paper currency — and cents............ 


— 


e ———— — ——— ——— — —— ———— —— —————— ——— — —— ————— 


eeeeeeever 
eweeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeeeeveeseeeees 


Tot. 


eeeeeeeaeeeeeen eevee eeeeeeeeeeceeeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
eeeeeeeeaee 


issued, less amount on hand... 








*eeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaee eee eee eee ee © eeeeeeeeeeee eee 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


tal lawtal 3 money reserve was $3,185,750 on May 7, 1895; $3,178,922 on July 11, 18 
$2,629, 163, on September ioney 1895. y $3 y 95 ; 


May 7, 1895. July 11, 1896. Sept. 28, 1895, 








$2,430,258 $2,409,260 $2,285,746 
27, 
ae — 
> 1 * 000 s 1 | - seewer ease tee 
14122 14°00 13°500 
277,552 243,390 250,425 
144,433 144,135 144,135 
128,728 80, 80, 
89,503 80,888 110,744 
105,462 41,572 57, 
272,115 201,078 220,107 
1,949 6,420 5,335 
— —76 
695 "664 967 
108,892 110,782 75,947 
26,404 16,477 18,654 
050 286 4,660 
16,478 18,799 13,983 
878 139,305 142,048 
12.417 12,417 12,417 
2,709 ” 3,059 
$4,338,253 $3,867,700 $3,802,343 
$800,000 $800,000 $800,000 
246,000 236,000 236,000 
56,392 41,060 43,107 
235,500 248,080 247,350 
506,511 354,071 418,006 
998,060 699,875 
5,091 11,450 2,150 
1,400,697 1,290,289 1,225,540 
suede 81.924 145,668 
iiss 105,000 yr 
338,253 867,700 802,343 
Pp. c. 16 p. c Dp. o. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
May 7, 1895. July 11, 1396. Sept. 28, 1895. 


eeeeeeteoeeeeseeereeeen ee eeevreeeee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 





— —— 


a 642 
$16,068 


579,994 
$15, reas 


1,350,000 
300,000 


500 
a 


reserve was $461,722 on May 7, 1895; $295,550 on July 11, 1895; 


538 
$16,405, eee 


1 000 
“$00,000 
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RESOURCES. May 7, 1896. July 11, 1895. Sept. 28, 1896. 
Banking ho furniture and fixtures..... ——— $37,853 $36,853 $36,853 
Other real estate and mo ERE RR ees 23,165 50,245 59,318 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents).......... 581 815,132 793,781 
Due from State banks and WS ss Kev cceenweus — * 279,857 $29,811 270,896 
Due from specoved reserve agents............ — AS. 1,826,896 2,087,670 2,377,287 
Checks and other MS Gin ahs eee sns svadndacctecdass 18,277 24,438 16,064 
Exchanges for ring-h neo phbbetavasckdeetaecsswasine 200,511 266,151 345,418 
Bills of other National banks...............cccccecccsecess 110,331 215,672 120,986 
Fractional —— — ney, nickel * cents bad eke — 9,569 9,996 
*Lawtful money rese yin bank, | 
CO NS ina — 1,063,780 1,068,087 1,114,662 
Gold Treasury Certificates... ........ccccccccccccccccecces 14,000 18,500 
Gold Canty OU UIIOINOII on s.5'c kas cccéicccvccenée. 6) o> Sbedaie eee sees 
Pa ied GU i ices cds bbs ou bbab dadecoecsseuare 22,008 21,263 84,086 
ilver Treasury certificates............cccccscccccccceses 50,982 62,851 75,687 
Silver THUOCAOMIAT CORE 6 ois 6 cicivb vvdcdocecsevcéoe haa kwaes 82,902 27,129 82,757 
-te nder notes, SCEPC ESSSOHEESTHESEEHE SE HOSES EHS EEEEEE 775,189 sae 
— — of deposit for le —— WN asia 11 
Five per cen ome, eee fund * Treasurer......... 60,750 60,750 60,750 
DOCS TE Ws Oe ES cdo Kowabicdicdansdeconchaceecess : 7,947 14,084 6,005 
——— ¢ svn Giesdeee he Ul Nadie 64d oh hehe dadbinceeceetun $22,994,018 $23,258,180 $24,205,514 
c ital stock paid i fe en $3,600,000 $8,600,000 $8,600,000 
a s JJ 
surpl NR tas 593, 608,000 608,000 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid.......... 472,574 423,947 51 
National bank no ed, less amount on hand... , 1,207, 1,202.230 1,193,860 
Due to other National banks................ccceeeeeeeeess 2,898,641 2,299,127 2,585,815 
Dne to State banks and bankers...... ....scccccscccceees 3,983,184 3,895,539 4,316,139 
Dividends , aes * 9.614.581 “ 8,834 3 
individual SB ccc ccccccccccccccccvcsecececeseseseceses . 46201 11,202, 
— ccesebek vdhadebe\dpadsconceqcanaccs 224, 189,039 125,502 
] votes and b of U.S. disbursing Officers. ...........cceeeeeees 77,314 135,790 151,583 
J — —— 227 240 194,460 = ..eene 
a ee bbc elaeeesaewes 100,000 300,000 eins 
rue thes gra than those above stated...........0-.00. §  eeees er. re ee a ——— 
Wc $22,994,018 180 514 
A VOEORO FORGETS BON é occidnccccessccce endcosrsccccwissess 22.78 p.c. 26.57 p.c. 26.06 p.c. 
* The total lawful money reserve was $1,669,820 on May 7, 1895; $1,968,020 on July 11, 1895; 


$1,951,024 on September 28, 1895. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 














May 7, 1895. July 11, 1895. Sept. 28, 1895, 


RESOURCES. 
TG WE CRI. ik. 5c 3 kdp cee se insccdcbectauan $15,307,413 $14,629,502 $14,683,554 
CVC 158. 137,950 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. ............ccccccceesecs 400,000 400,000 400,000 
I. 8. bonds to secure U. 8. deposits............c.ccceeeeee 100,000 100,000 100,000 
— gs I OI te evedaaasapaseusencs 12,500 12, 12,500 
PROGRES OOF U7. Ti, OUNEINS 45,098 44, 44,468 
COG, MN Is vob 992,075 889,173 775,825 
Banking house, ee pn and pain See Eerie ibanes 87,212 88, 91,402 
Other real estate an JJ— 220,048 267,100 289,384 
Due from a ational Danks no reserve agents) ——— 475,265 429, au 
Due from te banks and bankKers...........escecseeees 798,255 816, 
Due from ——2——— reserve agents....................... 2,701,782 2,663,390 9, 671 654 
Checks and other cash items............cccccccccccccceees 108,155 60,312 75,849 
Exchanges for clearing-house...........ccssccscaccccceses 476,794 pepe 504,309 
Bills of other N atio Ditccvendudevddse house sceb ieee 183,214 266, 182,575 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents............ 6,455 4,501 4, 
*Lawful money reserve in * viz.: 
CC Ei edie es 1,081,767 1,136,565 787,020 
Gold Treasury certificates. .........cccccccecccccecceess 78,370 109, 94, 
Gold clearinechouse ——— eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees @eeeee  @*#¢#¢808 eevee 
CERVOR bi 6 vied doe sews cecsesccese M luaudexckoasueut 108,987 113,728 64, 
Silver JJ 351,685 389,091 185,779 
ERG TE Us cb A0,338 47,685 30, 
WOON CINE cece Ke pndecesesediadesces 997,785 929,423 769,709 
U. —— of deposit for legal tender notes.... oO Seed  eaheee 
Five per cent, redemption fund with Treasurer..... — 18,000 18,000 18,000 
Due Troan U. B, THOM sc vcccdivcccncccessccccvosccesve 10,300 1,400 300 
OR — $74,609,840 224 248. 8 $23,471,178 
—* —* tock paid in —S $3,550,000 $3,550,000 $3,550,000 
Pp BEOGE TE Behn conc bvestescedicciscassocecnscesecses J J 
ee kid's bec cccdcesevdibcsastaereeues 566,000 571, 571,000 
in —— profits, less expenses and taxes paid.......... 196,345 141,740 208,714 
National bank notes issued, less amount on hand....... 360,000 360,000 360,000 
Dae to other N at: J 4,750,918 4,891,229 4,307,388 
Due to State banks and bankers....... — ——— 5,008,617 4,838,156 4,271,085 
Dividends unpaid..............esse: davebuveses 2,515 22,999 1,284 
Individual deposits.............. pup curivenncetiae ——— 10,064,419 9,774,162 9,737,291 
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KANSAS CITY, MO.—Continued. 


LIABILITIES. May 7, 1895. July 11, 1895, Sept. 28, 1896. 


U. 8, deposits.. eeeeeeeeeeeaeee eee eeeeeeneeee e@eenee @eeeeeveeeaeee 957 7 699 
ts of U.S. ‘disbursing Officers. ——— ——— eyo oe 38 
No rediscounted 584 


aaa bills un eeeseeeeeeeee eee eeeeeeaeeeaeeee e eeeneee x eeeneseee 
Bills able 
Liabilities other than those above stated..........ce.e:. BEE NR Ea — 


























Total . 
PRE ra reserve held....... tedvekcgerics 


*The total lawful mone renerve was 6 935 on Ma 7, 1895; »726,472 onJuly 11, 1895; 
$1,932,622 on September 28, 1895. $2 68, y $2 y 











LINCOLN, NEB. 






RESOURCES, May 7, 1895. July 11, 1895. Sept. 28, 1895. 
GIRO «5 oc cdkbsiseccee saved Vombbacebnaws ie 191,321 119,738 $2,127,530 
eeee ea ™ 12,704 aa ST 4774 
to secure circulation............. Ssuvcioves cus 175,000 175,000 175,000 
to 5 i Ens ccc vvbiccavsers — eae 





⏑ ⏑⏑ —⏑—⏑—⏑—⏑⏑⏑⏑⏑⏑⏑⏑ eos «> eae. -. - vv. BOS8e8 [ 


eeeeeeveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaee eee ee 


eeeeeeseeaeeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Seseag seeeg esageeeseegeo  «' -~ ».-\ @Feeeese@:. .-. ~~ BO Geese... *-. 5) 2° eeeeS 























—* mocks — 











— 
—— — profits, less expenses and ‘taxes es paid.......... 17,561 32,085 35,520 
Wat tional bank notes issued, less amount on hand.. ‘ 157,500 157,500 157,500 
Due to other National banks......... phbdhesacddweades veces 159,876 122,416 154,423 
ond —* ae —— IND wnkcdbcncetneseeescesoncs ; 271,605 240,100 238,279 
7 en a eeeneeeeeaeeveene eeeeeeaoeeeeee€ Aeseweseoonevesé => '(960ees: o ~- 2S eke. 2... eee 
Individual deposits............... Sa veda daetsabascieiicecs 1,545,483 1,428,721 1,871,490 
Uv. s. de eposits eeereeeeeee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eeeeeeee eee0e0ce OS oases ⸗ 
De ts of U.S. disbursing — ——— ECE AER a — beth bible 
Notes and —— —— 58 ye * 71 
Peities this than this hee ees re —— ws 
TE ig hs Sins a owe —— ——— ——— $3,304,526 176,832 
Average ER Sy REESE PL AERER OO REN SE 74.66 p.c. 22.09 p.c. ore p. c. 


*The total lawful et reserve was $264, 617 on May 7, 1895; $244,748 on July 11, 1895; 
$197,81 / on September 28, 139 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 














RESOURCES. May 7, 1895. July 11, 1895. Sept. 28, 1895. 
Loans and GisCOUNtS........cccecccsccccccccccees — omens $8,430,078 $8,521,752 $8,623,356 
SR oink ” 22,309 22.862 29,522 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation..... svieves’ ————— — 975,000 975,000 975,000 
U. 8. bonds to secure V. S. deposits.............. ... ...... 500,000 500,000 500,000 
U. 8. bonds on hand..............6. pi aédheeeca sCadewemedene Sige | Senees ‘was 
IS GR 0s, ts I. 102,484 89,984 89,984 
Stocks, securities, CtC........cccceccccsevccscevcces kevcnane 299,810 468,604 408,400 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures,.................. 195,567 195,567 195,567 
Other real estate and mortgages ovned................. 37,851 24,938 24,938 
Due from National banks (not — agents) ——— ene 708,645 682,264 676,645 
Due from State banks and bankers.............sccseseees 197,464 208,441 217,567 
Due from approved reserve agents,.......... weketeneseve 1,464,321 1,402,366 1,147,888 
wee ona 0 = * cash — — —5 — ie oo 08 

hanges fo aa ouse, eeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeee 

Bills of other Natio ib ikeieckeresdbsusiasr bass vives 96,855 59,970 71,519 


Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents............ 4,160 4,751 8,965 




















LOUISVILLE, KY.—Continued. 


U. 8. NATIONAL BANK RET'URNS—RHSERVE CITIES. 



























on Dany Via May 7, 1895. July 11, 1895. Sept. 28, 1896. 
*Lawful money reserve in 
Gold ——— — — ——— a —— vie aces gonn7s SHON BAS © S881 OTS 
d Treasury Certificates. ........cccccseccccccccsccecs 5,000 13,180 000 
Gold — teas coxmnahen.” ——— Kaew dS too tetas — 
I MN a cules awa senbdcicduns 27,220 82,300 9,728 
ilver Treasury certificates.,....... kha Hkh bken ee eEenieey Ceiee ak eee —— 
Silver fractional COIN. .........cccccccsccccccccscccs — 15,455 17,999 9,143 
PN MS eo 6 Lac Gaao eG ck cckcecs ccbcabaevis 773,626 736 "325 
U.S. oa of cence na -tender —— cen cee ‘iss 43.585 
cent. redem on n Treasurer......... 48,555 
me Se Pros U. 8. Pemanire bcc hiks wieoeuaseti 4,000 2,000 2,060 
POOR did —e— ———————————————— $14,677,691 $14,511,144 $14,482,385 
ILITIES. 
Ca ital stock 6 9 covets eseeeoeeeee$ eeeeeeeeveeveeeee eeene 500 500 
Surplus Ay + huang baal aalrt ASE ON eas 97 aX 
Undivided profits, le less ay — es paid. — 218,855 162,260 222,374 
National bank notes — less —— on hand.,...... 872,100 872,109 871,080 
Due to other National banks...............scsccccecesenes 2,310,008 2,336,602 2,178,700 
Due to 8 n) — Heron — — vebsaseasacnae 1,430,081 1,673,142 1,921,886 
Ce MES ova 0 0. caccehs kona ns caddbecescsesaccaes 5,903 12, 5,019 
ine | deposits. ........... a ua ahionkas wane BEES RSH ——— 4,675,824 ae : 
Depeann ot —— 679 457 171,099 
nom om sg a peter ro Sag pce cca — — —* soi 
Lisbiiities other than thoes above seated ..2.200027077-7" — eit? oir? 
ae a a cee $14,677,691 $1 511,144 $14,482,885 
meres OD 36.21 p. c. Pp. c. 32.10 p. c. 


tal lawful money — was $1,461 076 on May 7, 1895 ; $1, nia 060 on July 11, 1895; 


$1, 383, 171 on September 28, 189 
MILWAUKEE, WIS, 



























































RESOURCES, May 7, 1895, July 11, 1895. Sept. 28, 1895, 
OiesBate, :: | ooo cosc ccs — ——— ieee 841 $15,024,424 $1 783 
eee eeeeeveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeec eee eeeeaeeeeeeaee ee eens *e — 60,056 5m 
ROLE EIEIO 700,000 720,000 720,000 
U. 8. deposits, eeense eeeeeeeene8 ee es a *8 800,000 
OSS SPEER AI 136,810 138,810 130,170 
TOA Sagi Eee —— —— —— 
rs ee ee 25,000 25,000 25,000 . 
agents)......... ‘ 794,695 949,363 783,846 
Sees ae OER ENTE — — — 
CAS EL ITE 8,693 4,548 1,688 j 
897,825 406,927  . 207.8068 
LARS aia 45,114 82,144 71,452 
currency and cents............ 8,624 2,374 2,430 
—— 2,034,400 2,135,555 2,137,695 
ary certificates SSA Rh ORS ERR REL ” 15,000 — — 
certificates eeeeeeeeeeeeee eeenseeeee 44.641- 70,020 36,900 
—B 81,978 169,718 74,785 
asthe LEE ELE LG CPA RRS TN 26,212 23,448 39,982 
RSP SNE CB OR RI SRG 845,107 746,972 590,551 
— nd with Treanor. Scisßß h ib 
Due ieee . eeee eeeeveeee Treasurer......... 2,400 7,800 eeeeee 
Total..... @eeeeeeeese eereeeeerer eeese ee . ee eeeeve $24,766,183 $25,515,559 $24,996,897 
Capital stock paid in ERIE $3,250,000 $8,250,000 $3,250,000 
ma 220,000 376,000 
0 ras profits, less expenses and taxes paid. ————— RS 191,299 115,857 192,848 
tes issued, less amount on — — 489,980 494,700 646, 
Den + other ettonal ton ks, eeeee eeeeeseeeeee eeeeeeeeeseoee 1,614,577 1,663,200 1,797,208 
Due to State banks and bankers............ccceseees — 906,756 958,098 915,631 
Dividends unpaid............s.eee0. vbbiecebaceunesnboateden Dames coe ee 
Individual de J ube bin sox uubns see 17,603,628 18,965,581 17,460,864 : 
Demenite — ——— 217-787 165,807 185,182 
No and re nted eseeeeaeee @eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 2 ee ee ee > eeee e 
Bills ee e@eeaeeeecee eee eeeee eee e eee eeeeeaeeaeeeeaee eee eeeeenee eseeeee eensee eseeeee 
Tiabilithe ocho” than those above stated.. a ame ‘ — — 
To tal @eeeesteeaeoeaeeoeeeeeaaene @eeeeeeoeeeeeeeeeeeee eeenseeeeeeeaeene 766,183 51 
Average reserve held. .......... ERE ube eine Cc. 80.42 p. c. 


*The total lawful money reserve was $3, 047, 338 on May 7, 1895 ; $2,145,713 on July 11, 1895; 


$2,879,863 on September 28, 1895. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















RESOURCES. May 7, 1895. July 11, 1895. Sept. 28, 18965. 
eeeeeeee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee eeeee eee 7 $10,437 7 945,360 
IMR Rd éAg Aa Sod ea beweoasouaees sama 430 si 20,326 
................ 38 838 88 
a Ra a ee one 0 
— ieesrvoe hs trsstvebenes roves 525,940 $04,824 887,717 
EE NOE. 6 vikccnceenenecses 185,738 
518814 — 239,214 
reserve agents).......... 500,458 580,415 J 
—— 322,467 861,228 610,717 
ccteccvnecdshbendsies 920,759 988,293 2, 
icdendounsuandbasieteave banat 19,550 20,362 81,575 
— — 395,911 ris 38— 
and cents............ 14.387 18,065 5,762 
LONULEo bh ES hdd baceansesviediedéodsedvewe 027,855 882 127 
a unde 465000 b-assaWweednevenes h 15,000 133 23 
certificates, eeeeeee @eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeene 33,598 25.143 21.517 
PMN oc.ins3eccs cas tevscacdacedss 6,300 000 10,000 
—— 16,946 20,617 18,789 
eet PeSaNebbi pede 276, 956 437,619 
‘ a. —— —— e 
Five per cent. redemption fund with Treasurer......... 16,550 18,000 18,000 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer..... ehudedetebebevesscpendvnende fim 
$15,457,408 $15,862,257 $18,230,050 
d — $5,200, 200,000 
Capital stock Dv iccciunechbocdbesbdceschsdsdeesdevedes 000 000 
Surplus ra types hinsbsehcncbathvecenhkdckd dedeveunsveensnas 385,500 83888 aay 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid.......... 456.1 3738, 452, 
National bank n ess amount on hand.. 324, 820, 315,897 
Due to other National banks............ccccccccvccccecess 1,125,468 1,178,783 1,464,867 
Due SE dis osc 915,815 974,389 1,587,663 
— 2, 8,626 
Individual — —— 6,771,959 7,281,073 8,708,001 
Oe Es itn 5s du Sd A chan en 60446000 60000004 400000 51,800 42,029 27,566 
Deposits of U. 8. be PN cscéonctsoesecnecedas 20 8,900 22,084 
none —— — D 85,000 
—— —— 100,000 75,000 30,000 
Liabilities other than those above stated................ Bee. | ages! 2 a ee 
15,457,408 $15,862,257 ee 
VOR DOGG BOG ons 53 8 50 P.c. . Dire. MO. 14p. 


*The total lawful money reserve was $1,375,893 on May 7, pig $1,552,598 on July 11, sane 
$1,485,052 on September 25, 1895. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 











RESOURCES. May 7, 1895. July 11, 1895. Sept. 28,1895. 
i i GI. i. 5 oc $12,085,766 $12,634,007 $13,177,546 
SD ins pec adie behind ob abse cdeeedebaceus 728,983 451,643 750,712 
U. 8S. bonds to secure circulation.............cccceceeceees 900,000 900,000 900,000 
eg te, SD CID Ts Hy GION oo vnc cccddovciveccoes °° bebe eee 
Oe ic iccscéupendcéoetsanceacéncepednnceses 16,450 8,100 10,750 
NN GEE 5 5.50b 6 dk chan cicccadecccapscscesss 75,960 75,379 7 
Stocks, — Wikis ——— 2,778,707 8,187,411 8,308,576 
Banking house, furniture and ee Hisheuweddovbivetess 998 674,120 
Other real estate and d mortgages ow i alg 57,885 64,739 77,828 
Due from National banks reserve —— ——— 429,142 369,004 358,414 
_ om State oo and bank —— — — — 38 35 —39 
m approved reserve agents....................... 
Checks and other cash items.............................. 2,765 8,185 9,369 
Exchanges for clearing-hOuse............ccccssccccceeess 1,001,662 934,822 814,896 
Bills of other National banks. ...............cccccccccccess 75,195 108,257 86,508 
onal paper currency, nickels and cents............ 8,755 11,298 12,576 
——— money reserve in bank, viz. : 
ee al eukbesebasenshseebensbeenes 399,884 424,782 433,108 
Gold Treasury Certificates. ........cccccccccscccccvccces 167,570 211.070 177,630 
67,065 59,733 89,776 
Silver Treasury certificates. ...........ccccccccssecccees 838,322 940,719 941,338 
Pavel. —— —— —— de 1 ant L 838 1078200 
ctahaceeseseeseuseedaines 
U. 8. certificate of de t for legal-tender notes...... == esses. RE 
Five —— cent, redemption fund with Treasurer......... 40,500 40,080 38,250 
Due from U. 8. Treasure rer. ———— — 1,800 5,920 
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NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Continued. 


LIABILITIES, 


Ca ——— WOR AM, ——— eeeeeseeeee 
: us fund 


Un vided profits less expenses and taxes paid........ 


National bank notes issued, less amount on hand... 
Due to other National ban ks, 








—_ bills redisco 


May 7, 1895. July 11, 1896. Sept. #8, 1896. 


000 000 000 
soe nes i 


o. ae Be 
1,408,206 = 1,188, 
1,340,828 1,080,034 625,699 
14,888 19,191 
15,855,881 16,087,836 16,450,084 
237,500 224,767 287,082 








645 154,256 
38 c 8p. o. 3 Pp. c. 


lawful money reserve was $2,976,496 on May 7, 1895 ; $3,067,686 on July 11, 1895; 


$2,709 314 = ——— 28, 1895. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


7 S. bonds to secure circulation 
7. 8. bonds on hand 





Other real pn on ps 





Due from Sta —— and 
Due from appro 
Checks and o 3 — 





*Lawful rk ted reserve, 


GHOME GOEIRs 


ce 
Gold clearing-house certificates. ——— aden” 
es elhasluvensseebuwccbasess 
Silver Treasury Certificates..........cccccccccccccccess 
Silver —— ckatnedekekswenaes 
— 


U.S. certificates — deposit for le —— notes.. 


Five per cent, redemption fund with Treasury........ 
Treasury 


Due m U.S. 


LIABILITIES. 


a tn on et 
us fund 


—— 
a ivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid.. 
Due to — National banks 








—* —* a redisc 


eeeeeeeeaeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeee eee 


@ereeeveeeee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeeneeeee 


LOADS ANA GiISCOUNTB.........ccccccccccccccccccccccccesess 
Overt CRBC ACCS EN SE SS oN ac RN epee SRS 
U. 8. bonds to secure U. 8. , nrc aa ead alee 
Premiums On U- 8. BODGS......0.-.-..scsssseeseeseeeeees 
SA 


Bie 
28 
BE 
Be 
3 
BS 5 
es 
an 
oe 


im or SUIS is'ncsdecenssbes 
Due from National banks (n —— reserve agents)........ 
MUC TIPO SULAte DEDES GNC DRDKCTS.....cccccccscvscecss 
} ——— ve agents J 
Exchanges for clearin ——— 
Bills of other Ne atio ER dack kates ddeencetcoeseas 
Fractional paper —— nickels and cents.......... 


tional bank notes issued, less amount on hand..... 
Due to State banks and bankers.................0...s.. 
BOWE MINS bio bccdundeSocvaaesacas 
gine DSS 5 6 dL DUA eek 64d 66Odk beens ceedacduees 


eposits. 
De ts of U.S. —— NN i io ——— 


May 7, 1895. July 11, 1895, Sept. 28, 1895. 
— $8,964,204 *833 


88 730° 000 780,000 
400,000 400,000 400,000 
117,650 114,359 114,359 


838 838 
363,516 oar ToD Son ae 
472,806 477,580 466,335 
1 inl 298 1517288 2.08774 
149,008 . 113,450 
8 7 EX 
10,176 9,507 8,501 
1, 
a leg ling! 
95, 0R9 OB 246296)... 12-57 483g 482 
102,087 115,068 101,217 
48,633 36, 947 
227-341 821,802 268, 
Seeoea-@ > >.>." eee 019 I i 00 
2° 859 aT 000 13760 





Ts a To 36 
671, 33 689,355 


5, 8,017 210 
7,845,449 7,898,363 7,804,939 
137,306 212,255 115,610 
163,708 119,601 222,830 
87,770 90,659 95,538 
36,000 90,000 





* The total lawful money reserve was $2,268,695 on May 7, 1895 ; $2,104,577 on July 0 7 


$2,049,485 on September 28, 1895. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RESOURCES. 


J. 8. bonds on 








TAM Oi tb i 00s 6: éicccnbccntuccsceceds 
CO a i ua —— 
U.8. bonds to secure circulation. 
we 8S. bonds to secure U.S, deposits...........cceceeeee. 
Premiums on U. 8. bonds............ccccccccsceccccsscee 
Stocks, securities, Ct..........ccceccccceccccvens — 





May 7, 1895. July 11, 1895. Sept. 28, 1895. 
149,608 F 86 441 
$89,149, $91, 625,1 rt $96,968, 


368 7,442,500 7 512.500 

fe oe Se 
7 

se ol 



























Ber 





































Og — ~ . 
— — —— * — — 

See Bates eb oto. ates . * oe — " ute * 

ret y ~ ee = Wr A Sy — ar 9 ee 9 4 Ras sie Ses eR ce Pig ah ott! Abt Oe 

cS a ‘ * We Fe SOO — a pe Me a eae SORE bie oe iy A Ta ee R55 

- . i) . pea bi Sa ua * as ce 

; ‘ f ‘ Bae 
ed *, — 


PO yc 


——— — — ie ee a ee ae ae ee 
8 * 4 fi Pv prs 7— TER, 5 —— “iw shia ta ‘gee’ 


? F 
“ TRON cn go erat 


“ate bidaanisledinnbeniaitd c a a a eo ene ana eee et cere eee 
* * * “ if Si es ‘ — — * > —3 — om —* F * es “ed “ — ss ‘ * Pit * — ies * + * mY ae a A ew 


Beier Ree 


RESOURCES. 


Banking house, furniture and fixtures........... — * 
Other real estate and mo. OWN... ..ccccsccscvees 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents).......... 
nue from State banks and bankers..............cseeceees 


PP 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for clea ss Juscsehactedsvabdedeedeuse 
Bills of other Nati banks........ AERP It Nae AACN 
te) per currency, nickels and cents............ 
*Lawful money reserve in bank, viz. : 

a ee ee a oc bbe peeeees buubuwees 
J 
Gold clearing-house certificates...............e00. — 
Nee 
Silver Treasury certi Ncates............................. 
Silver fractional coin 
-tender notes...... cr chiendnecksdinnestettiatsoiuns 
U. 8. certificates of deposit for eee notes..... 
Five — cent. redemption fund with Treasurer 

Due m U.S8. Treasurer 





Qa 
ue 


eeeeeveaeeee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
@eeeeeceaee 


eeeeeeeeoeoeo eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeseeeeeeeeeee 


I ae cic ia ——— 
ped eer ge a a i ew eaee 
Undivided agar hemi expenses and taxes paid.......... 
National bank notes issued, less amount on hand........ 


Due to other National banks.............cccecececsseceees 
Due to State ban 

SE SS os an 
eT SI ccc 


oe he MW PVs ewe ee eee eee eee eee eee ee — — — — —————————————— —————— —⏑ —— 


Notes and bills redisco 
Bills pom 
Liabilities other than those above stated...............+. 








eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


eeeeeeeeeee eevee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeBeeeeeeeeeeee eee 


wiful money reserve was $18,107,873 on May 7, 18 


* The total la 
$17,350,223 on September 28, 1895 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Continued, 
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May 7, 1895. July 11, 1895. Sept. 28, 1896, 
$4,344,066 


316,384 472 

ae ae 
1,118,479 1,268,791 1,880,200 
082, 15,388,063 12,798,908 
1,140,698 1,336,350 1,055,946 
‘ea “aa See 
1,561 69,982 67,110 
meme laa ae 
5,575,000 5,895,000 5,945,000 
269,908 356,853 246,622 
4,154,165 4,500,641 2,848,401 
3126378 2 743681 Pye eril 
se Sas ae 
70,758 41,736 



















1 

14,498,000 14,438,000 14,438,000 
2:357, 2'499, 2' 806,527 
6.179.557 6,505,795 6.548115 
19,260,045 19,538,491 22/520.461 
5.072, 6.098.358 6,487,088 
495, 86,336 37,538 
88,597,944 99,833,608 90,797,920 
196,441 176,506 169,288 
IN im ee. 
‘spon =—s«=«LOODSSSC«B OO 
See 2 Gees 
150,827,088  $1'71,318,201 944 
. $1.33 p. c. ee 38 c. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
May 7, 1895. July 11, 1895, Sept. 28, 1896. 


eeeeeeeeeee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeenes 
eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 

eeeeoeeee eee eee eeeeeeeee 


eeeeeeeveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
e@eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 








1 -tender notes..... 
with treasurer.......... 


Five per 
Due m 


SE Oe 
Tole ofits, | eeeereeeeeeeeseee d taxes pai eeeeeeeeeee 

n pro ess expenses and taxes paid.......... 
National bank notes issued, less amount on hand....... 
Due to other National banks..............cccecccccccceces 
Due to State banks 


NE Ws 5 nc c0 ced eeicd cubes cveccadsubesnedssecte 








Cndividual deposits........................ — 


95; $21,050,433 on July 11, 1895 ; 





914,844 602,290 ‘ 
—* —5 53,892 maar X13 

2,937,000 2,987,000 é 
200,000 200,000 200,000 
250,900 Lee oS wees 
331.107 284.207 340,895 
1,398,360 1,400,491 1,338,688 
$276,556 3343844 3,968,516 
‘ares ans a 
— 514k 6 OR 
152, "250,465 192,202 
— — — 
14,837 15,778 15,617 
099 471,943 341 
co ee uw 
21 5 6 5 . SRP aes FF 187 é 989 
sor ore S888 46 
129,070 126,762 
1,874,125 2,158,445 —«-1,747,258 
31 500 39 140 98 700 
rx vr ery 
$66,825,118 $69,874,170 $68,571,847 
$11,900,000 $11,900,000 $12,009,425 
8,899,268 9,042, 9,042,318 
1.252;216 761 647 
es 
34,526,584 87,407,936 84,088,800 
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PITTSBURG,. PA.—Continued. 





LIABILITIES, May 7, 1895. July 11, 1895. Sept. 28, 1896. 
OF i us ds ki iN a Rab ehes seca cciceViens Waves $87,360 $104,640 669 
De toot U. s. disbursing officers... eeeneee eeeeeceeeeveeeee@ 109,785 74,401 473 
Non —— poe rene JJ —— — 266,506 22,013 815,323 
——— Ub cued —— ce 175,000 25,000 eee ; 
Liabili Piss Otdine than: thods whbows watoa., —— ———— — 2,500 
To tal eeeveeee ee eeeeeeeeeeeee@ ®@eeeeveeeeeae eeeeeoeeesv ee eee . 118 87. 170 847 
Average reserve held................. —— 38 c a 2 c. bg te 


* The total lawful money reserve was $6,622, 183 jk May 7, 1895; $6,998,772 on July 11, 1895; 
$6,167,802 on September 28, 1895. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 




















RESOURCES. May 7, 1895, July 11, 1896. Sept. 28, 1896. 
Loans and discounts............... — ———— — $3,798,180 $3,591,871 $3,787,309 
COMIN, — —— — 54,707 84,873 12'398 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation.......... —— ——— 200,000 200,000 200,000 
U. 8. bonds to secure U. 8. eerie soreress eeenseeee eeeene 50,000 50,000 50,000 
U. 8. bonds on hand............ ——— —— — 
Premiums on U. 8. bonds........ ebb ceneesexee erevcsoees eee 4, 4,500 —38 
CEC. — 63,857 70,947 70,086 
‘Banking ho furniture and fixtures............. pause 99, 026 105,880 
Other real estate and mo —— 12,324 12,324 12,350 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). ——— 284,585 245,209 119,102 
Due from State banks and bankers..... Fegesvsabannascies 105,960 85,785 83.112 
Due from approved reserve — ——— did nah canna ews 542,052 774,128 668,965 
Checks and other cash itemsS............ccccccccccccccsccs 40,305 22,046 33,972 
Exchanges for cle ~i —— 73,181 42,334 71,217 
Bills of other N2’ Ge chs tic shes codecensices — 26,775 16,122 18,808 
Fractional pape: .rrency, nic —** am cents....... — 681 695 616 
*Lawtful money reserve in bank, 
CE occ ck ined: 55 cs bok — ele kies ; 168,765 196,920 160,782 
Gold Treasury ce —— —— 7. 400 9,160 10,560 
Gold os Afi GUS indi cine 1 
Ey Sa co in 6 i640 6b bebe dncccédetcuabusdics 33,464 34,818 20,466 
Silver Treasury LES ELE REE 99,422 108,539 72,708 
Silver —— none NETS IAL E ARSE SR SN SENS RADY DCSE 38 —8 u38 
I 
U.S. certificates of deposit for | tender 1 ——— ieee 
Five per cent. ——— fund with Treasurer......... 8,955 . 8,955 8,955 
Duse from Gi Wa oko vc nca caxcusddcndee cacddceseves i Seeger eet “ 1,000 
BN ii Bick cs cukbeevees —— swans $5,881,632 $5,816,685 $5,671,756 
LIABILITIES. 
COMBA GOO, PE OME i dndncccccescbescacccesecas $1,100,000 $1,100,000 $1,100,000 
—— Se is Sit ds vonvns 140,000 140,000 140,000 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. Fesauutas 017 030 71, 
National bank notes issued, less amount on hand...... * 179,100 179,100 - 179,100 
Due to other National banks.............. elise cosas ahedba 375,669 857 
me to —2* banks and bankers................ .. ....... 825,044 702,818 694,808 
ivide ME ccktvcns —— —— 1,940 13,772 1,807 
Individual deposits............... —— * 3,087,365 8,178,317 8,046,213 
Wc Sh 48,867 44,509 44,706 
De ts Sor U.S. disbursing Officers. .........cccceeeeees ; 563 15 252 : 
non TOEGISCOUNTET.........cccccceceenes ———— wee eee * ——— 
— es oti other than those above stated.......... ———— — J shane 
ig oensisenesces —— — 881,632 816,685 671,756 
— 838 p.c. Se Pp. c. Seat p. C. 
total lawful money reserve was $517. 212 « on May 7, 1895; $503,866 on July 11, 18¥5; 


$428,487 on September 28, 1895. 
ST. LOUIS, MO, 








RESOURCES. May 7, 1896. July 11, 1895. Sept. 28, 1896, 
Loans and discounts, ........... ccccscscceees —— ——— 009, 014,901 $80,393,966 
ra ae * Sow eg a EARS SIS SRR RO ERO oP ES I * 2 089 att —52 65.772 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation............ sceseee banana 3 452,000 000 402, 
U.8. bonds to secure U. 8. — — — ——— 525,000 525,000 525,000 
U. 8. bonds om hand........ccccccvccccces éacunees 111 
Premiums on U. 8. bonds. eeeeeeeoeceaee ee eee epeeeeeeeeee eeeeeeae 108,516 111,375 110,625 
Stocks, securities, CtC............ccecceeccees ————— — 2,071,968 1,580,513 1,567,120 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures. ——— ——— 940,688 946,733 947,329 
Arse real — a! ne wned..... — ——— — ——— ——— 
rom a 0 no rtd — eeeee eeeee 498,581 826,369 Bee 
Due from State banks and bankers VohWeohenabises ees 822,548 1,072,513 957,789 
Due from appro ea seaervé haeaite.. —— ——— —— — — 
Checks and other cash items........... sede dcibcethssievis 71,523 64,969 
Exchanges for clearing-house.......... pub VeCiiuiuconccees 1,760,625 1,541,192 1,308,407 


Bills of other Natio 





DORR yi osc c cco ccesecsccvevesssessve 251,927 207,640 187,199 
2,402 2,668 
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RESOURCES. May 7, 1896. July 11, 1895. Sept. 28, 1895. 
—— money reserve in bank, viz. : 
is scl ca os ceeh ies eandacnicéos Gisdalestectas $1,315,412 $1,425;511 $1,888,920 
Gold Treasury certificates........... icine jiveesanasuwes 658,160 695,160 822,760 
Gold gioattne bona 
— GR cc cascenecks —— SA 1.908610 L oe 48 
TES title teeta A — 
wu: . certificates of deposit for lega tender notes..... 1,760,000 710,000 
Five per cer owt, neon fund with Treasurer......... 18,042 
— 9,000 ine 
Total...... hd dee vdabakindah bdbehahessasnncessbecukdose $47,797,187 $46,921,224 $45,602,223 
Ca sgn Spee: peed te ee $9,700,000 $9,400,000 $9,400,000 
Pp ®@eeeeeeceeeeeeeeeeee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeneee . 7 * 7 . 
PE I beessietcnetwanecstedesvs 2,108,000 1,889,441 1,851,000 
Un — = Peeee, 20h ORs oxponeee and taxes paid.......... 684,966 532,111 626,330 
National ed, less amount on hand........ 382,250 298,850 344,540 
Due to other National banks,.............eeee00 hoes ben 9,744,389 8,310,997 7,582,053 
Due to State banks und bankers................2ceseeeee 7,854,267 6,769,255 6,089,687 
td wey Jy . raw Sed pnedaAdndedsbvnsubbanskchbes cs bbeser * on see os 33 18, ona bre 
n uai de Bs bind weed bednendiedeodeeesbbabebd eda char A , ° 
U. 8. de GR ci sd ciccniath ddan det gecéeebasecbsbexekesans 519,195 250,000 475,000 
ts of —* 8. — mini oA NT, cin wsesedoceedexisees co ei see So ee eee 
No _— (ntbawesnécsekebwbhsdesetedcctan Soe Vee ee: 
ius tein ts pieak cnbnccieinte — 140,000 175,000 546,724 
Liabilit. * —* than those above stated..............-. She 2 Oe RS es 550,000 
To tal eeeeeeee ceeeeee Seeeeeeeeeeeaeeees @eeeeeeeseeeeeee 7,797,187 
Be in 6nd obbcibincccntccdbsnsisedbdecucesves an p. c. Sie ose 


p. c 
*The total lawful momen res — was $7,038,021 on May 7, 1895; $6,430,064 on " uly 11, 1895; 
$5,977,225 on September 2 


ST. PAUL, MINN, 
RESOURCES. May 7, 1896. July 11, 1896. Sept. 28, 1895. 














— dh vedeesdsbobbetebsibniwenekn 507 $10,853,199 11,161,029 
Si a i ee et ——— — my su, 8.953 
A IRSTERE OST DAHA 475,009 475,000 475,000 
i SB SLR Gl CERAM BO 879,347 784,785 648,347 
SEE SENN 5 755,078 753,478 758,508 
CREE — —*2* —58— 58* 
J 
sis wee hh ope dees 104,984 102,821 111,477 
i ibitend 1,309,762 1,588,596 1,421,701 
SESE RE A EBERT BA eae 025 61,724 94,016 
lekuewekediobunbeecaoancedse 192,484 434,933 175,862 
(eukinentaknh ie eekene ee 51,950 60,277 ⸗ 
and cents............ 1,970 3, 
CCAR ERE le ENE ee OTERO Ae 2,082,390 019,382 1,771,982 
oe —— ‘0400 Ao T0500 
Dee scab ena uiusdeseaee. 0 ee 500 82.980 87,850 
—2 ret 65,616 
30,1738 22,829 23 
sais manieus 136,317 151,657 218,244 
— — = aaa LTP ag ean re Ne 
Due from U. pissahecduerstscsccschucebarcces — 23,554 17,366 
a cicu ch cas bisneucsedséuenae seawie — $17,826,680 $18,300,264 $17,857,976 
Cc ital tock paid i —— $3,800,000 $3,800,000 $8,800,000 
Cop * JJJ 800, 
Undivic DE cendulecledks clus ooh wdascscasdesesecivdcednas 1,106,000 1,055,000 1,055,000 
vided 22 agate less expenses and taxes paid.......... 962,771 949,241 1,036,385 
tional bank notes issued, less amount on hand........ 200,250 198,880 196,700 
og to other National banks....................0++0.000., 1,664,845 1,545,446 1,825,531 
Due to State banks and bankers..............cccccceeeecs 489,382 1,468,299 1,387,124 
——— 2,941 6,245 
peer eoeel —— JJJ— ao 8,854,512 8,145,523 
Deposits of U. 8, disbursing officers...................... 845 135,830 376,789 
: iam ann... — wey ales 
E SE Gs nn an on dl pubes knees eebsbutbbuswes: oo. cc 
* Liabilities other than those above stated...............0. ss weeeee 4 
: J— ——— — — F 680 $1 7,857,976 
— JJ rps —— p. Cc. bre p. c 


e total lawful pene ino rove was $2,305,475 on May 7, cae 92,351, 640 on July 11, 1895; 
$2,177. 195 on September 2: 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
































RESOUKCES. May 7, 1896. July 11, 1895, Sept. 28, 1896. 
Loans and discounts.............- (Vii sie nkknawcedanwassees 717,844 $7,447 $7,156,584 
COM os dic asks cake coapeceedevosces pe * 117,904 105,919 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation. ...........ccceceecseees 100,000 100,000 100,000 
U. 8. bonds to secure U. 8. deposits............... SARS y 100,000 100,000 100,000 
1 . 8. bonds on h e@eeeeeeeeeeeeeee e@eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeee 100,000 000 100,000 
Premiums on U. Bs DONA B ici vik ho cvncccccscoscccvcceecsccece 33,575 84,000 33,312 
Stoc ON ON —* $1,825 $1,825 31,825 
E — one Secures, — —— —— 345,567 345,067 345,155 
Other real estate and mortgages owned.......... Sennen 9,430 9,314 Pit} 
Due from National banks (no —— agents).......... 127,617 197 
Due from State banks and bankers.............sssesseee: 237,614 236, 307,873 
Due from suerores reservo agents....................... 664 676 614,049 577 
(nn GREE Ge GUE SUI kis ccc cccccncsccveveccsccces. 2 444 0 rN ie 
E fo MU 137,062 107,677 120,937 a 
Bills of other National banks,..........0.-cecscesececseees 57,050 4 15,500 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents............ 258 135 
*Lawful money reserve in bank, viz. : 
GONE COU 6c 65 cscs neve — 1,195,707 1,307,242 1,686,485. 
Gold clearing-house certificates. .000000002220000022000 aaa — iscsi 
cavers — llars..... —— 118200 —* —9 — 
er DG 
— 29,026 17,810 18,050 
WN Ns 82,308 86,000 122,190 
U.S. cortifivates of deposit for | — ——— ho: whee eee nome ret 
Five cent. redemption fund with Treasurer......... 4,500 4,500 4,500 
Des THOME as ccctvccscccaccécivevecsncudess 
BOs ——— e $10,246,041 $10,982,241 $10,973,683 
LIABILITIES. 
Copia stocks TE Ooo de chvnendcsinabace $2,500, $2,500,000 $2,500,000 
—— ind Shab 1,275,000 1,300,000 1,300,000 
Un —e d prota, tas 6 expenses and taxes paid.......... 211,210 128,460 207,337 
Nationa issued, less amount on hand........ 25,700 25,000 22,500 
— * other r — os Naka ebb Ve tow técsessousenegeees eae Laas 562,649- 
ue i I 5 dca 1,138, 1,244,278 
—— — — 4.270.467 5. ops 6 —e 
n e L @eeeeeaeeeoeceeoeeeeeeeeceeveeee ee eeeeenee eeee 
U.S. ane Seay Cee ieee chsaeapeu bbe 104,674 116,130 100,729 
De f U.S. disbursing omcers...................... — 
No and a rediscounted...... phednvnadescegscbunee doe cpa 
thea thane shave sad — —— —— 
NE. saci 6.0 ckeideetbokuancene 0,973,683 
say a ——— Se Bc. c. he bc. p. c. 9 — o. 


lawful money reserve was $1,429,611 on May 7, 1895; $1,476,022 on J —— 11, 1895 ; 
$1, 877, 380 — eater 28, 1895. 


SAVANNAH, GA. | 
May 7, 1895. July 11, 1895. Sept. 28, 1895. 
$1,201,812 $1,184,242 $1,246,026. 





@eeeeeeveeeeeee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeed 


eereeeeeeeoeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


e@eeeeeoeeoeeeeeee eee eee 


eeeeeaeeeoeeeeevoeevee ee eevee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
eeeeeeeeo eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeee ee eee  @@8@@e@e@ . .jx(..( @@@@@@ — — + $j © @& @ 
@eeeeeeeoe ee eeeceeeseeeeeee #@@@@@@ = @@@@@@ # —=- + ##**& #28 @@ 
Peeeeeseeeeeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee 
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LIABILITIES. May 7, 1895, July 11, 1895. Sept. 28, 1896. 
an at noes UE — dine $750,000 $750,000 $750,000 
one cd 225,000 225,000 225000 
vided a profits, ieas 6a expenses and taxes es paid.......... 35,489 23,827 37,989 
National ban ed, less amount on hand........ 83,605 85,025 82,325 
fos to other National banks..............cccssccccssecees 106,732 29, 
Due to State banks and bankers..............ssseeecceees 86,189 81,914 71,240 
SE MI cin donb cckuddencsccuseccdccetsedesesvavess 1 3,476 1,488 
geo NS ods naga atnadabsses ss eked cadduboves oetes 610,408 605,780 564, 
U.S. te idknsenedscneksGaapsands suvaccdddakdpcsssunis 6,723 18,926 17,741 
De ta of U. 8. — J 59,666 39,720 , 
fae * = 8, 
ge or dens Ree dad — 100,000 50,000 
Liabilities other than those above stated..............5. ... 082 61,976 
5 ciis 065,209 060,895 468 
— Bibs US ack ci ndcccnccciedicesevanncassei 1.08 p. Cc. aun “a c. 
e total lawful money reserve was $156,176 on May 7, 1895; $172,100 on —* 11, 1895; 


$110.1 73 on — 28, 1895. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 























RESOURCES. May 7, 1895. July 11, 1895. Sept. 28, 1895. 
ind eiNPG ck dedseskkedaalubanbesuskenewes 505,549 845,865 097 

ice a CedeGhi — 13,009. * 12,441 wer 
to secure circulation......................... 805,400 815,400 815,400 
(SRR ROLE 100,000 100,000 100,000 
es a dd ce ueaaaab'ey 324,900 700 252,700 
—— — — — 63,448 54,151 42,151 
nih 1,161,973 1,160,061 1,116,311 
CRE TCE A I ree 1,069,994 1,069,994 1,069,994 
———— 53,585 53,564 55,043 
reserve agents).......... 717,277 567,657 636,689 
pecs cCtnacentpinaekeb 82,581 46,172 61,965 
— b9441 767,169 838,877 
—— ———— 190,007 102 78,601 
ced Redsdevddesdeanedvevess 202,692 166,852 128,699 
ce aed e binieee he skis 9,542 8,098 10,757 
and cents............ 7,948 10,439 8,633 
——— ee 347,988 824,520 980 
RS ASE ST SPE IRR a a NO NN 722,820 666,060 tytn 
ike Ritshciieaadnchs Vindibaamscbonsiuwaesdty 14,386 "5,540 "9,926 
38 — 448 
geee 25,045 28,131 27,800 
lid ccedetieindspisdunwee se wueeenes 1,281, 690,932 466,102 
; de —— ae ROS, 180,000 60,000 40,000 
Five per ceut. redemption fund with Treasurer......... 33,843 30,833 
Re GE Bis ts Os i 05a 43ers eee 2,200 
— $15,204,088 $14,438,889 $14,073,257 
Capital stock paid in ennai $2,575,000 $2,575,000 $2,575,000 

8 eeeeeaeeaeeeeeeeeeee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeene 

Surplus fun POR DEE EE REE 1,357, 1,373,000 1,373,000 
vided profi less expenses and taxes paid.......... 232,118 200,162 239,767 

N National bank notes —— less amount on hand... 656,675 915 673, 
Due to other N toned Vines — bs oahesenssé bes we 269, 400,445 
Due to State banks and —— bic putea —— — 114,395 158,104 119,582 
cen — 2,302 : 2,674 
aie SNL Ws bb sidered ececendebccceseye mae ¥7", 8,970,686 38 
— iy, 
Pah 55,200 38,256 
Bills payable has akotedaied soe — — — 

088 

oe a biG biG he Fea cc dbececddtcvescncsicas 08 c. ee Shee 


total lawful money reserve was $3,012, 514 on May 7, 1895; $2,396,965 on 3 uly 11, 1895; 
$1, 946, BOTT on September 28, 1895. 


CONDITION OF THE NATIONAL BANKS OF THE UNITED STATES. 





RESOURCES. May 7, 1895. July 11, 1895. Sept. 28, 1896. 
IN soo ii edidck sis 6bnesdedcbonadaenads 976,604,445 47 Meee 
Nes en cb an eabawkaekasauenss * 12 806 756 23 an 07 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation... .........cccccceccceees oa 648150 206,227,150 
U. 8. bonds to secure U.S. deposits... .......ccccceccouees 28,615,550 15,878,000 
— ON in. db cnedacnieekssddbdvcncssasdbaskbacee 17,734,200 14,465,400 — 338 
Premiums on U.S. bonds.............. ———— 17,451,482 16,440,418 16,469,109 
§ securities, e 195,028,085 





104,160,466 
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CONDITION OF THE NATIONAL BANKS—Continued 

















RESOURCES, | May 7, 1895. July 11, 1895. Sept. 28, 1896. 
] ho furniture and fixtures................s.- 77, 77,856,597 849 
ahora estate and mo rete — 08S 648 oe Ret Oar 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents).......... 117,720,583 127,320,742 123,521,087 
Due from State banks and bankers........... ——— 30,248,003 31,080,231 30,830,482 
* Due from ——— reservo agents.................. 218,799,491 285,308,761 222,287,251 
Checks and other cash items. ............cccccceccccsccees 12,557,940 18,508,841 ‘ 13,056,424 
Exchanges for cl MN Coen ccSerahaceabecvaccesixes 83,883,118 82,868,207 57,506,787 
Bills of other National banks,.................ccececsccces 19,247,043 19,402,179 15,537,100 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents............ 1,007,766 1,023,441 936,484 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz: 
OEE IEE BE SEEDER PE EDO YAEL AEC TO 123,258,436 117,476,837 110,378,360 
Gold Treasury certificates..............ccccccccccsseces 23,182,950  22,4256.600 21,525,960 
Gold clearing-house certificates .............cceccceeess 30.823,000 $1,315,000 * 381,021,000 
PT MI oi st cabcuahacvusweres 7,245,587 7,248,059 5,505,459 
er Treasury Certificates, ...........cccccccccccccccces 28,519,277 30,127,457 22,914,180 
Silver fractional GOIN. ..........cccccccccceccsccccccceces 5,617,398 5,834,241 4,892,381 
a ght vl Dias 0 118,520,158 123,185,172 98,946,685 
U. 8. certificates of deposit for -tender notes..... 26,930,000 45,330,000 49,920,000 
Five per cent. redemption fund with Treasurer......... 8,748,239 9,004,047 9,085,606 
Due THOME TS. B, TWO. 1,017,832 1,146,281 1,285,584 
is i cedcr ban $3,410,002,491 $3,470,553,307 $3,423,620,343 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in...................... batevadueecaant $659,146,756 $658,224.1 $657,135,498 
urp us 5* kta caveuadusesnntes 246,740,237 247,782,176 246,448,426 
Undivided pro less expenses and taxes paid.......... 86,571,194 81.221, 90,439,924 
National bank notes issued,* less amount on hand....... 175,653,500 178,815,801 182,481,610 
State bank notes outstanding............................. 66,144 66,133 66, 
Due to other National banks... ..........ccccecscccccvcess 313,314,314 386,225,956 320,228,677 
Due to State banks and bankers.............sessee00: eee» 180,960,718 190,447,130 174,708,672 
: —— —— — Se 1, ott bat’ aa0 1 333 LoL, 
n Ses eb cdah cake cddicedkuhaccdndtevesdasekses 961,299 022,006 
. 8. deposits........ Si ahaved shake i cdbbecheeessndaciNensenes 23,501,952 10,075,924 TE 
Deposits of U.S. disbursing officerS..............cseeeeee 3,745,923 8,091,408 426,966 
—9* — | red 1s 008810 9,697,555 ¥ 
s ee ce bas ee e 12,250, »813,360 
Liabilities other than those above stated................. 5,004,703 3,602,030 4,045,143 
PR as 5s anos $3,410,002,491 $3,470,553,307 $3,423,629,343 


*The amount of circulation outstanding on “yr 28, as shown by the books of this office, was 
$212,828,934; which amount includes the notes of insolvent banks, of those in voluntary liquidation, 
and of those which have deposited legal-tender notes under the Acts of June 20, 1874, and July 12, 
1882, for the purpose of retiring their circulation. 





New Counterfeit. 


W. P. Hazen, Chief of the Secret Service Division, U. 8. Treasury Department, sends out 
the following description of a new counterfeit : 


New Counterfeit $10 Silver Certificate.—Series 1891, check letter D, plate number 3, J. 
Fount Tillman, Register, D. N. Morgan, Treasurer, portrait of Hendricks, small scalloped 
carmine seal. This counterfeit is, apparently, printed from an etched plate of fair workman- 
ship, on two pieces of paper pasted together and between which distributed silk fibre has 
been placed. The general appearance of the note is very deceptive. The expression on the 
face of Hendricks, in the counterfeit, is as though he was pouting, in marked contrast to the 
kindly expression in the genuine. Thecolor of the Treasury numbers is purple instead of 
blue, but the seal is of excellent color. The back of the note is well executed, and much more 
likely to deceive than the face.. The note at hand has been “doctored” to give it an aged 
appearance. : 





Provident Savings Life Assurance Society.—The Provident Savings Life of New York 
began business in 1875. It was organized by Mr. Sheppard Homans, an actuary of world-wide 
reputation, for the express purpose of furnishing protection—all that there is in life insur- 
ance worth furnishing—at the lowest price consistent with absolute safety. Never among 
the “tracers” for business, always regarding quality as of more importance than volume, it 
has maintained a steady growth upon legitimate lines. Possibly it is not so well known to 
the general public as other companies which have spent more money in advertising, the 
employment of traveling agents, and other methods, but in a quiet, unostentatious way it 
has been doing a good work. During its twenty years and more of existence the business of 
life insurance has become better understood by the insuring public and it is but the truth to 
say that the Provident Savings and its officers have been the largest factors in this process of 
education. The company has an enviable reputation based upon both the facts of its history 
and its present financial strength, the details of which appear in our advertising columns, 
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Ames.—Ex-Gov. Oliver Ames, of Massachusetts, director of the American Loan and Trust 
Co, and the National Bank of the Commonwealth, n, and of m oo corporations, 
died Oct. 22, aged sixty-four years. His estate is estimated at about t $7,000, 


Brownfield.—Frederick Brownfield, of the Agency of the Bank of British North America, 
New York, died Oct. 19. 


Christensen.—F, 8. Christensen, President of the Bank of Rush yed by. inn., died Oct. 3, 
—* —* own hand. His house and its contents had been recently pee by —* and the loss 
to have unbalanced Mr. ager mags — £ He was of descent and was 


ent both in his native country and in 7 having been a ——— «of the Le 
prom! of that State, and Assistant Secretary of State 


Christmas.—Charles W. Christmas died Oct. 21 at ae rt,Conn. He was stole 
years old, and was connected with the banking house of T atson & Co. in Bridgeport 


Corrier.—He P. — ones sixty-two ears. for thirty years Cashier of the Second 
National Bank of Utica, N. Y., died in Oswego Oc Oat. J 


Farnsworth.—John A. Farnsworth, Vice-President of the Bellows Falls (Vt.) Savi s 
Institution, and a director of the Bellows Falls National Bank, died Oct. 29. He was a prom 
nent manufacturer for many years, and had represented his town in the Legislature. 


Harrison.— Walter J. Harrison, President of the Loudoun National Bank, Leesburg, Va. 
—_ a leading citizen of that section, died Oct.6. He had been Mayor of Leesburg for ‘overal 
rms. 


—Franklin M. Jones, a member of the banking firm of James D. Smith & Co., New 
York aaa died Oct. 27, aged forty-five years. 


Knight.—Ex-Lieut. Gov. Horatio G. F co yer President of the Nort: —22— sae.) In- 
stitution for —* and formerly President of the First National Bank Massachusetts 
Loan an Easthampton, Mass., died Oct.16. Gov. Knight was born at Easthampton 
March 2 1818, mle 1 had held numerous important civic positions, and was largely inte 

in manufacturing and other enterprises, - 


Lanier.—Alex. C. Lanier, formerly a member of the well-know New York banking firm 
of Winslow, Lanier & Co., died at t Madison, Ind., Oct. 11, aged seventy-five years. 


Leach.—Hon. James C. Leach, a senator from Plymouth way Mass., a member of the 
investment committee of the Bridgewater ( a) Savings Bank, and a director of the Brock- 
ton (Mass.) National Bank since its ts organizat ion, died Oct. 3. 


McCartney.—Judge R. W. McCartney a prominent lawyer and President of the First 
National Bank, Metropolis, 1ll., died Oct. 27, aged fifty-two years. 


Ross.—Col. Lewis W. R President of the Lewistown (Ill.) National Bank, died Oct. “4 
Col. Ross was born at Seneca N. Y., in 1812. He had been a member of the Legislature, 
served in the Mexican war, and was three times elected to Congress. 


Stewart.—Wm. M. Stewart, —* of Philadelphia, died Oct. 23 at the age of seventy-two 

ears. He was identified with the first banking enterprise at Indiana, Pa., was for a time 
resident of the Indiana — Bank, and was afterwards connected with the firm of B. R. 
amison & Co., Philadelphia. 


Storke.—Jay E. Storke, President of the Cayuga County National Bank, Auburn, N. Y., 
died Oct. 7 while attending a meeting of the board of directors. 


Stur reo pe B. Sturgis, Cashier of the National Bank of Houghton, Mich., died Nov. 
4, aged years. 
ei sine ht.—Hon,. Joseph 8. Wheelwright, dag og of the F ngs (Me.) 


Savings 
Bank, and a director of the Second National Bank, di ed Oct. 27. He had been — of 
Rangor, and a member of both houses of the Maine Taeuiature 


Wilcox.—James M. Wilcox, for many years engaged in the manufacture of United States 
bank note pee at Glen Mills, Pa., i in which business he introduced many original and useful 
ideas, died Oct. 23 at Haverford, Pa. He conceived and produced the * localized fibre ” 1 
used by the United States Government for its notes and bonds. The chemical pa — — by 
the cn yng Department for the stamps and checks of the department was also Wilcox’s 
invention 


Wolf.—Dr. Samuel Wolf, of Wilmot, Ohio, “ne Oct. 5, at the age of eighty years. He was 
the President of the Farmers’ Bank of Wilmot for many years, ears, and was an esteemed citizen 
and did much charitable work. He was one of the old B ey merge vom of medicine in the 
county, and continued in the practice of his profession until the last few years. 


















